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THE WRITING OF CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY FOR CHATHAM HOUSE 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


HE following considerations on the writing of contemporary 
history have gradually taken shape in my mind as a result of 
writing and editing our Chatham House Survey of International 
Affairs since 1924, but the occasion that has led me to put these ideas on 
paper now is some criticism of a recently published volume (reviewed in 
this issue of International Affairs on pages 204-5), The Middle East in the 
War, by my colleague Mr George Kirk, in the Survey of International 
Affairs series. 
Anyone whose acts are recorded in history has a right to receive the 
fair and considerate treatment that is claimed by Othello— 


Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


A historian ought to assume that people have not behaved discreditably 
unless there is clear evidence that they have, and, even then, he exposes 
himself to suspicion of malice if he goes out of his way to cite such evidence 
when it is not relevant to his story—though, of course, proven bad con- 
duct may be of the essence of the story, and must then be put on record 
by the historian as a necessary part of his task. To give people the benefit 
of any doubt is particularly advisable for a historian when the history with 
which he is dealing is very recent, because the nature of his evidence makes 
it impossible for his conclusions here to be more than tentative. Very 
recent historical evidence is apt to be very uneven in quantity and quality, 
and therefore very difficult to assess. 

The duty not to write offensively and not to make unsupported or 
irrelevant imputations will be recognized and taken for granted by all 
historians, and this not least if they have lapsed from it. There have been 
lapses in the volume, The Middle East in the War, and, as editor, I take 
this opportunity of expressing my regrets to those concerned, and especially 
those mentioned by name. 

But what about the other duties—and also the rights—of a historian 
who is writing contemporary history under the auspices, and at the in- 
stance, of Chatham House? 

It is sometimes said that a historian ought to do his work, as a student 
of non-human nature does his, without making judgements of right and 
wrong. I believe this is a false analogy. Atoms and electrons, sticks and 
stones, plants and fishes, cannot do right or wrong, so it is impossible for a 
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student of them to make moral judgements about their performance. 
Man, on the other hand, is a social animal; it is of the essence of human 
actions that they do evoke moral judgements; and these judgements are 
an intrinsic part of the acts to which the judgements attach. Neither the 
writer nor the reader of a historical narrative can take cognizance of the 
acts of the characters in the story without making moral judgements 
about them. He could avoid making moral judgements only by closing his 
mind to the meaning of the story; and, if making history ‘scientific’ were 
to be equated with treating human action as if it were non-moral, the 
result would be in fact to make history meaningless. The historian’s 
material has an ineradicable moral dimension which the natural scientist’s 
material does not possess, and the historian cannot elude the consequent 
special difficulty that human material presents as an object of study. 

If a historian is bound, in his own heart, to make moral judgements on 
the human acts that he is recording, ought he to try, in his published work, 
to conceal these judgements of his from his reader? Would the non- 
communication of his moral judgements make his published work objec- 
tive? On the contrary, I should say, the historian who deliberately con- 
cealed his judgements would be misleading his reader, because he would be 
trying to withhold from him one of the essential facts about the historian’s 
work that the reader has a right to know. A historian’s duty towards 
his reader is to put before him all relevant facts and considerations, 
known to the historian, that the reader needs to have in mind in 
order to use the historian’s work for informing himself of the facts and 
arriving at an opinion of his own about them; and one of the facts that he 
needs to know is the writer’s judgement on those facts that are the sub- 
ject of the writer’s story. The reader needs to discount the writer’s judge- 
ment in making his own, and he will not have been given a fair chance of 
discounting it if the writer himself has not frankly put his cards on the 
table. 

If so, a historian ought to be free to express his judgements. More- 
over, an atmosphere of freedom is a necessary condition for doing any 
really good historical work, and this has always been recognized by the 
Council of Chatham House in their dealings with historians writing under 
its auspices. The Council have always upheld the historian’s right to de- 
clare freely what his judgement is. 

But what kind of moral judgements ought the reader to find—and 
find frankly disclosed—in the historian’s published work? If history 
cannot be written ‘scientifically’ in the sense of eliminating the element of 
moral judgement in dealing with human acts, it can and should be written 
fairly. The inescapable necessity of making moral judgements carries with 
it an inescapable moral obligation to judge as justly as human nature can; 
and this means doing one’s best to live up to several universally recog- 
nized rules. One must try to detect one’s own malice and passion (if one 
is in any degree moved by malice or passion) and must do one’s best to 
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make oneself rise above them. One must assume that there are likely to be 
two sides to a case, and one must take particular pains to make sure that 
one is informing oneself and one’s reader about the side which, in the 
historian’s personal opinion, is in the wrong or for which, short of that, one 
is conscious of feeling less sympathy than one feels for the other side. One’s 
duty, in fact, is to make one’s inevitable judgements as charitably and 
dispassionately as one can on the widest possible basis of facts and of 
considerations about them pro and contra, and to communicate the results 
to the reader in ‘parliamentary language’—that is, in words calculated, not 
to excite passion or prejudice, but to avoid arousing it. 

As a historian is also a human being, none of this is easy for him. It is 
not easy even when he is writing about ancient history. Twentieth 
century historians have sometimes become heated in writing about the 
heretical Egyptian Pharaoh Akhenaton, though the events in which he 
was so controversial a figure took place as long ago as the 14th century 
B.C. The difficulty is evidently greater when, as in most works written 
under the auspices of Chatham House, the events in question are so recent 
that their future consequences may be matters of life and death for the 
writer and the reader and their contemporaries. In writing our Survey 
during the inter-war years, I found myself up against this special difficulty 
of contemporary history from 18 September 1931, onwards. This was the 
date of the beginning of the Japanese conquest of Manchuria. I was aware 
at the time that this Japanese act had put the whole world in danger of 
suffering the awful calamity of a second world war; and, from that time 
till the eventual outbreak of the world war of 1939-45, all political acts of 
any importance in the world were, in truth, charged with the moral 
responsibility of leading either towards another world war or away from 
it. It was, I should say, impossible to write an annual survey of inter- 
national affairs during the years 1931-9 without making strong moral 
judgements and without feeling deeply about them, and this experience is 
of practical importance now when, in ‘the cold war’ between the free world 
and Communism, we are again in a situation which, in this point, is rather 
like that of the nineteen-thirties. 

When I was writing our Survey during those years, I used to say to 
myself: ‘Try to write as if you were not an Englishman or a Japanese or an 
Italian or a German, but a Swiss or a Swede’, and ‘try to write as if you 
were writing, not about A.D. 1935, but about 1935 B.c.’ And I do think 
that these are valuable self-disciplinary exercises for a writer of con- 
temporary history. All the same, in times of acute public anxiety, when 
great issues of right and wrong are in the balance, the writer of con- 
temporary history is bound to find his task very difficult. 

If he is writing as a free-lance, he commits no-one except himself and 
his confiding publisher. If he is writing at the instance of Chatham House 
and under its auspices, he has an additional responsibility. For, while 
Chatham House on principle leaves him free to express his own views, for 
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which it rightly does not take corporate responsibility, it will have com- 
mitted itself to him to the extent of choosing and commissioning him to 
do this particular job. Moreover, I am conscious, as editor of the Survey, 
that, when a book is published under Chatham House auspices, the reader 
comes to it with special expectations. As a matter of fact, what Chatham 
House asks and expects an author, writing under Chatham House auspices, 
to do, is, I should say, no different from what I have tried to set out, in 
this article, as being any historian’s duty anyway. Chatham House’s con- 
cern is that a reader who reads a book published under Chatham House 
auspices shall find that he is being given information that is presented 
fairly and dispassionately as well as fully and effectively. Chatham House 
expects from someone writing under its auspices that he shall be scrupulous 
in giving the reader, to the best of his ability, all the information that the 
reader needs in order to enlighten himself on whatever the subject may be; 
and this further implies that the work must be done in a spirit, and that 
this spirit must be reflected in a tone that will not hinder but help the 
reader to inform himself effectively. In so far as the writer may fall short 
of achieving this, he himself will be the first person to suffer for his fault, 
because the penalty for partisanship, passion, or malice is an automatic 
recoil on the sinner’s own head. A free-lance is free to take the risk of these 
injuries on himself by riding a hobby-horse of his own. But a historian 
who has accepted Chatham House’s auspices has no moral right to use his 
commission as an opportunity for preaching a cause or waging a feud. 

While I have been trying to get these principles clear in my own mind 
and to set them out in this article, I have been conscious of the difficulty 
of living up to them. Perhaps few historians will succeed in carrying them 
out impeccably when they are writing about controversial events in 
dangerous times. Nevertheless, the reputation of any writer of con- 
temporary history will depend, I feel sure, on the degree to which he does 
manage to abide by these principles in his work. 


January 1953 











THE ‘EUROPEAN POLICY’ OF FRANCE 


HERVE ALPHAND 


HE formation of the United States of Europe is an ancient ideal 

that in the last four centuries has been more actively followed up in 

France than in any other country. It is curious to note that the 
first of these attempts, such as the ‘Grand Design’ of Henry IV or the 
project presented to Louis XV by the Abbé St Pierre, have some of the 
same features of the most recent plans put forth by the French Govern- 
ment. These illustrious pioneers already foresaw the European Assembly, 
a common defence with a single General Staff, a common budget financed 
by contributions from all the States to meet the expenditures of the great 
alliance, and a court of arbitration. Napoleon himself recognized in his 
will that he was not able ‘to subdue Europe by violence’. He added, 
‘Today we have to convince her [Europe] by ideas’ and he counselled his 
heir to ‘unite Europe by indissoluble federal ties’. 

The same thought continued to haunt the French mind in the nine- 
teenth century. It formed the basis between the two world wars of the 
famous memorandum on the Organization System of a European Federal 
Union drawn up by Aristide Briand, then France’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

However, the most recent efforts of the French Government—the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the European Defence Com- 
munity—differ in one essential point from all previous attempts in the 
same direction: for the first time France has suggested that a certain 
amount of sovereignty be transferred to a supra-national authority, the 
high authority or commissariat. A re-reading of what Briand wrote in his 
Despatch to His Majesty’s Government, enclosing his 1930 Memorandum, 
brings out the importance and the audacity of our propositions: 


. .. in no case and in no degree may the formation of the federal union desired 
by the European Governments affect in any way any of the sovereign rights of 
the States which are members of such an association. It is on the plane of abso- 
lute sovereignty and of entire political independence that the understanding be- 
tween European nations must be brought about.! 

The French Memorandum of 1930 was never followed up, but if it had 
been, it probably would not have led to a real European federation, 
because in the recommended institutions, each State would have kept all 
of its sovereign rights which could have been used to veto any decision and 
thus paralyse the system. It is by eliminating the rule of unanimity in the 
European councils and in confiding certain well-defined responsibilities to a 
higher organism that the French Government has really made an innovation. 


1 London, H.M.S.O., Cmd. 3595, pp. 9-11. 
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THE THREE MAJOR FRENCH PLANS 


The French Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman, launched the idea of 
the plan that bears his name on 9 May 1950. As he said at the time, 
the essential aim was to rally the European nations by a preliminary but 
solid achievement, the pooling of their steel and coal production. 

Three guiding ideas are the basis of the plan. In the first place, the six 
participating countries hand over to a supra-national institution the care 
of controlling their coal and steel production: the decisions of the high 
authority are enforceable in all the signatory countries and the previous 
agreement of the Council of Ministers is only required in a few determined 
cases. In the second place, the plan aims at the creation of a free market 
of 156 million consumers for these two items, freed from quota restric- 
tions and tariff barriers. In the third place, the plan prohibits cartel 
practices and price-fixing agreements between producers which have 
always hindered the normal action of free competition. 

These rules are fundamental in the economic domain. I am convinced 
that if any new European communities of an agricultural or industrial 
nature are formed in the future, they will be inspired by the same general 
principles. 

A second French step towards a United States of Europe was sub- 
mitted to Parliament by René Pleven (then Premier now Defence Minister) 
in his address of 24 October 1950. Its goal was to settle the question of 
Germany’s contribution to the common defence. 

The French Government asked that the Schuman plan be used as 
a precedent in solving this problem, and consequently proposed the 
creation of a European army linked to the political institutions of a 
united Europe. René Pleven suggested that a group of European countries 
should unite for the common defence as great a proportion as possible of 
their manpower and economic resources, under a single European 
authority, both political and military. This fusion would be substituted 
for the old idea of a coalition army. 

His project included a supra-national authority which was called later 
the Commissariat for European Defence, a council of ministers to give 
directives to the Commissariat, a European assembly with a control 
power, a common budget, and common supply and armament pro- 
grammes. Today the six Schuman plan countries also are participating in 
the Treaty instituting the European Defence Community. After long 
months of difficult negotiations, the text signed in Paris on 27 May 1952, 
contains all the initial formulas of the draft presented by the French 
Premier. 

Finally the third step, a European political community, is still 
in a state of limbo but, I am sure, will soon take form. The French 
Cabinet has discussed this subject. They considered that the time was 
near when it would be suitable to give the existing European commun- 
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ities more complete political institutions than were at present provided 
for. The Assembly of the Schuman plan has been given the task of study- 
ing the establishment of a federal European authority comprising a 
House representing the populations and elected by direct vote. 

If its recommendations are followed up, the peoples of the six signa- 
tory countries of the Schuman plan and of the projected European 
Defence Community will, for the first time in history, be called upon to 
elect a real European Parliament. This Parliament would take the place 
of the Assemblies provided for in the existing communities and would also 
probably be called upon to develop the federation of Europe in many 
other fields. 

The final goal is a grouping together of as many European peoples as 
possible, united by the same ideal of liberty, anxious to use their common 
force only to defend themselves against external aggression or internal 
subversion, having a common market for the greatest number of products 
possible freed from restrictions, and operating under a single monetary 
system. 


WHY DID FRANCE TAKE THE INITIATIVE? 


One may well ask why France boldly took the lead in proposing 
these measures which are first signposts in the direction of a United 
Europe. It would have been understandable if France, preoccupied as 
she was with rebuilding the ruins of war, had preferred to cling to the 
traditional forms of national sovereignty, such as the pre-war classical 
kind of alliances and commercial agreement. She might have chosen to 
participate in a coalition army without turning to new formulas which 
might encounter some opposition and which committed France to an 
unknown future perhaps fraught with peril. 

I think that our proposals were the result of profound reflection show- 
ing that in spite of certain reservations about the French people, they do 
know how to face reality and adapt themselves to the changes of the 
modern world. It is important to note that Robert Schuman’s offer of a 
coal and steel pool, which marked the first step toward constructive 
solutions, was made to Germany and that the idea of a defence com- 
munity proposed by René Pleven was conceived to settle the problem of 
Germany’s military contribution. 

I recall that Winston Churchill, who likes to give France friendly 
advice, used to repeat to Georges Bidault: ‘France must take Germany 
by the hand and lead her back to the circle of democratic and pacific 
nations.’ France has understood this role. 

One of the first goals of the European Defence Community is to 
make impossible a return to the conflicts that have bathed Europe in 
blood in the last hundred years and that have almost always sprung from 
a Franco-German opposition. The formula that the French Government 
wants to invoke—and this in full agreement with the American and 
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British Governments—is contained in the tripartite declaration made in 
Washington on 14 September 1951: to integrate a democratic Germany 
in a United Europe, itself forming part of a constantly developing Atlantic 
community. 

War becomes inconceivable among united peoples when all their 
interests are fused into common interests. In the European army system 
it is impossible for any country to use her troops for any other objective 
than those of the community, that is to say, only for defence. This im- 
possibility is technical as well as juridical, the units of homogeneous 
nationalities cannot live, supply themselves or receive tactical support 
without the support of integrated services, because: 


1. They have a common budget. 

2. The pay and equipment of their men is handled by the European Com- 
missariat. 

3. There is one single arms programme. 

4. No one State will have in its arsenals all the necessary weapons to wage 
a war based on purely selfish needs. 


This community of European peoples is from now on linked to Great 
Britain, the United States, and other Atlantic countries by unambiguous 
agreements providing for mutual aid and assistance. Thus, in proposing a 
federation of Europe, France is turning her back on a policy that twice in 
twenty-five years has led the world to the brink of destruction. The 
French point of view is that to repeat what was done between the 
two wars could only lead to the same disasters. France has proposed that 
Europe, to save itself, should try an entirely new approach. 

In the second place, economic considerations dictated our action. A 
rising standard of living in the modern world cannot be hoped for without 
enlarging existing markets. One of the assistants of Jean Monnet, M. Pierre 
Uri, has studied the possibilities of a united Europe in 1962 freed from all its 
fetters, be they of public nature such as quota restrictions or of private 
nature such as cartels, and disposing of supra-national regulation mechan- 
isms. He calculated that during this period the coal production of the six 
member countries would increase by 65 million tons, steel production 
would be 40 per cent above 1952. An enlarged agricultural market 
handled by institutions similar to those set up for coal and steel, would 
permit, thanks to judicious farming methods and more efficient use of 
fertilizers, a general increase in productivity. Wheat production could 
thus increase from 17 million tons in 1952 to 27 million tons ten years 
later. Similar progress could be made in the fields of hydro-electric 
energy, petroleum production, and light industry. 

Only the existence of a market of 160 million inhabitants with no 
internal barriers allows such progress which would undoubtedly be accom- 
panied by an unprecedented increase in purchasing power. Uri foresees 
that during this lapse of time the number of automobiles could increase by 
two-thirds, that the number of washing machines would be quadrupled, 
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and the number of refrigerators trebled. He estimates that the average 
income of wage earners in France would increase 50 per cent in ten years, 
thanks to integration. 

No one can imagine that States of 40 or 50 million inhabitants can 
defend themselves alone in the world as it exists today. Nor would the old 
coalition formulas suffice to permit all defence resources to be used com- 
pletely or to ensure effective standardization of arms. 

How can France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, or Holland individually 
meet the huge expense of building and maintaining a modern military 
establishment? In 1952 a tank or a destroyer cost twice as much as in 
1939. The price of a medium bomber has sextupled and now costs more 
than {1 million. Its manufacture requires more than 3 million hours of 
work instead of 85,000 at the end of the last war. The firepower of land 
units is now an average of five times greater than ten years ago, and 
modern arms necessitate scientific research and investments that only 
large countries endowed with immense resources can afford to undertake. 
This is one of the reasons why France proposed the institution of a common 
defence budget and armament programme for Western Europe. In the 
beginning this budget will require American aid. But the day will come 
when Western Europe’s own resources will be sufficient to give heramilitary 
establishment comparable to that of the United States or the USSR. 


ANSWERS TO CRITICISM 


It is only natural that such a revolutionary policy for European 
integration, implying a fundamental modification of traditional systems 
established centuries ago, should arouse in almost every quarter violent 
opposition that becomes more and more definite as we seem to be approach- 
ing our goal. I would like to try to reply to some of the most commonly 
heard criticisms. 

1. Why, it is asked, limit the number of participants in the European 
Defence Community to six countries? Why not seek the association of 
other democratic States of Western Europe, especially Britain? Why 
should France and her partners agree to give up part of their sovereignty 
to a supra-national organization when Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries maintain an attitude of reserve? 

I think I can safely say that no Government is more desirous than the 
French Government of seeing the complete participation of the United 
Kingdom and other Western democracies in the organization of a united 
Europe. I witnessed the tireless efforts made by our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to get Britain to join us. These efforts, in spite of their lack of 
success, have never been relaxed. Up to now we have met with Britain’s 
unwillingness to modify her traditional institutions and to do nothing that 
might seem, in her eyes, to compromise her ties with the Dominions. 

But at the same time, Britain has declared herself ready, although not 
a participant, to be associated with the European community. She has 
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signed an agreement with the member States of the Defence Community. 
British air and ground forces on the European continent will co-operate 
closely with the European forces, and I am convinced that, if the enter- 
prise develops, the links between Britain and Europe will be reinforced 
from day to day. In face of the British decision not to participate fully, 
should we give up, should we wait, or should we, on the other hand, go 
ahead along the path which we have chosen? 

The French Government have chosen the third solution. It is the most 
courageous but also it is the one that best serves our interests and those of 
peace. 

2. Some critics claim that our goal is not federation of Europe, but an 
Atlantic federation. We do not contest that Atlantic federation would be 
very desirable. When for the first time we spoke of an integration of 
defence forces, in a Memorandum dated 17 August 1950, we wanted to 
achieve it on an Atlantic level. 

At that time we asked for the establishment, under the control of the 
Atlantic Council, of an executive body endowed with the broadest possible 
powers. This body would have been charged with drawing up an overall 
programme concerning standardized arms and equipment and with 
managing the common Atlantic budget. It must be recognized that these 
ideas were not accepted by our partners. 

Perhaps they will be one day, if the European federation is a success 
and constitutes a precedent. At present neither the United States nor 
Canada are any more ready for a fusion of their sovereignties than 
Britain. The result has been that Nato decisions must always be unani- 
mous. Anyone can at any moment paralyse the system. For example, 
the Defence Ministers of the associated countries have not been able to 
agree on the choice of a rifle because of the lack of a higher authority to 
arbitrate the matter. However, that has not prevented the Atlantic com- 
munity from signing a treaty with the European community, and I am 
sure that the relations between the two communities will continue to 
develop in the future on the right road. 

3. It has been said that the constitution of a European community, 
in the form advocated by the French Government, would have the effect 
of weakening patriotism, which is and remains the principal driving force 
of the nation. In reality the creation of a European army should not in 
any manner weaken national patriotism. The duty to defend their 
families, their villages, their provinces, and their countries will remain one 
of the principal forces inspiring the European soldiers. To that should be 
added a new spirit that will grow as Europe takes shape and begins to 
take stock of itself: the feeling of a European patriotism born of a common 
civilization and a solidarity in the face of common perils. The inter- 
national position of a country like France will not be diminished in the 
slightest because she belongs to a united Europe. 

On the contrary, in increasing her security and power in Europe, 
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she will be better able to play the role of a great world Power with per- 
manent interests in Africa and Asia. In accepting the same roles as her 
partners, each State in the organization will give the benefit of its own 
genius to the community. A more solidly assured security and a constantly 
developed prosperity for the participating people should spring from this 
association. 

4. It has also been argued that the French Government has put the 
cart before the horse, that before creating a coal and steel pool and a 
common army, Europe should have first been endowed with the necessary 
political institutions to which a part of these sovereignties would have been 
transferred. This argument seems logical enough but the French 
Government had to choose a more practical way. If they wanted to face 
concrete problems before setting up an entire European political organiza- 
tion, it is because they believed that this was the only way to get from 
glittering generalities to solid achievement. The failure of Briand’s efforts 
in 1930 aiming first at a political federation served as a warning. 

With the creation of a coal and steel community and defence com- 
munity the necessity would increase for a political community which 
would slowly absorb the other two. If the Schuman and Pleven plans are 
put into operation, Europe will be born, because the way will be open 
for a political project which the French Government has always thought of 
as completing the economic and military unions. This political federation 
would be impossible to achieve were it not preceded by the treaties which 
integrate Europe’s industrial and military resources. 

5. Many other objections have been, and will continue to be, levelled 
at the French Government’s pioneering policy. Some will try to make 
people believe that in reality the initiative was not French, but American, 
and was not unrelated to electoral battles on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Actually, if the Government of the United States has finally supported 
us, it is only after long conversations during which it was necessary to 
convince them, and not at all due to any pressure of the United States 
Government. Whatever changes have resulted from the elections in the 
United States, we can be assured that we will not lack United States sup- 
port, indispensable as this support is for us; but the initial idea of this 
policy was definitely born in Europe. 

If one sums up all the criticisms of the ‘European policy’ of the 
French Government, one sees that it is all inspired by a certain senti- 
mentality, by a desire to preserve what is known and by a horror of what 
might bring about a change. This criticism is provoked by a nostalgia 
for the old forms of our institutions—by a complex of protectionism which 
makes us fear all direct contact with the exterior, all competition which 
would force us to give up our old habits. 

We have the greatest respect for what our fathers have done. But the 
fact remains that they have not succeeded in saving us from the horrors 
of two of the bloodiest conflicts in the course of this century. In view of 
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that we could not help trying a new approach, different from the ones 
they made. Verdun and Stalingrad are high moments of history; but 
should they repeat themselves every twenty-five years they would con- 
summate the ruin of our civilization. 

In March 1944 I remember being struck by a bold sentence spoken 
by General Charles de Gaulle, then in Algiers: 


A western grouping, extending itself to Africa in close relations with the Arab 
states of the Near East and of which the Channel, the Rhine, the Mediterranean 
would be the arteries, seems to constitute a capital centre in a world organiza- 
tion of production, exchanges, and security. 


An admirable formula that might really be prophetic. 

We cannot stop now, because what do those who criticize us offer in 
exchange? A return to the past? The pure and simple re-birth of German 
militarism? The restriction of frontier partitions? This is the solution 
which leads either to a new world war, or to a Europe united by Soviet 
imperialism. It is the solution which turns its back on the lessons of 
history, makes us lose the advantages of a vast market and consecrates 
the decadence of miserable, isolated economies. It is the solution of those 
who have not understood the immense transformation of the world or the 
mortal dangers that menace us if we do not learn how to adapt ourselves, 

The creation of a united Europe seems to be an urgent necessity if we 
want to protect our freedom, increase our prosperity, and assure peace. This 
Europe will not be the result, as Hitler dreamt, of the domination of a 
people, but of the consent of all partners. It is the only way leading to the 
initiation of talks with the Soviet Union such as we wish for and which, by 
pacific means, will ensure a settlement of the great questions that divide 
the East and West today: the re-establishment of German unity, the 
return to commerce between the East and West so profitable for us all, the 
establishment of general disarmament internationally controlled. These 
are the high objectives of all nations of good will and the basis of France’s 
foreign policy. 


Address at Chatham House 
27 November 1952 





THE NINETEENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


[Te nineteenth congress of the Communist Party met in Moscow in 
October 1952 after an interval of thirteen years. The previous 
congress met in March 1939. According to the statutes of the Party, 
a congress should meet at least once in three years. In the early period of 
Bolshevism a congress used to meet at least once a year. One is, of course, 
entitled to ask what caused such a long interval between the last two 
congresses? Did the leaders of the Party explain it to the deiegates? 
Well, the congress was given no explanation at all. Nobody even tried to 
justify the long pause. But the explanation is fairly obvious: a congress 
of the Party is nothing more nowadays than a relic of a very remote past. 
In the old days a congress was something real; the leaders of the Party 
used to appear on the platform to give a genuine account of their activities; 
they used to submit controversies to the judgement of the rank and file of 
the Party, and await a verdict. At present a congress is only an occasion 
on which the leaders parade successes, real or imaginary, or draw a balance 
sheet for a certain period. 

Clearly the leaders of the Party did not call a congress earlier because 
they were either not in a position to parade successes before the country, 
or they felt that they could not draw any definite balance sheets. The 
statutory period within which the nineteenth congress should have been 
convened was in 1942, some time between the battles of Moscow and 
Stalingrad. That was obviously not a time for congress-making. At the 
end of the war a victory congress might have been held, but Russia was 
then so deep in the aftermath of war, in the chaos and destruction caused 
by the war, that the leaders again felt that this was not a time for them to 
face the country. 

About 1948, a change for the better had begun in Russia’s economic 
situation, but the change was rather modest, and the international 
situation was extremely confused. The Tito controversy had just started. 
It was not clear how this would affect the situation in Eastern Europe. The 
cold war was in one of its initial phases, and Stalin and his lieutenants 
preferred non-committal silence. 

At last this year the Politburo apparently felt that it could draw a 
balance sheet, and one which was from its point of view quite satisfactory. 
As I have indicated, the congress did not and could not become the 
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occasion for any general debate or for any real survey of the problems 
with which the Soviet leadership was confronted. Nevertheless it did offer 
an opportunity for drawing a retrospective view of the thirteen years 
between 1939 and 1952. Perhaps nothing is as revealing and instructive as 
the contrast between this congress and its predecessor. 

In 1939 the congress assembled just after the great purges had been 
concluded. The country was still stunned after the purges. It still had in 
its ears the sound of the executions and before its eyes the sight of the 
long columns of men marched off to concentration camps. The old 
Bolshevik Guard had just been destroyed. At the 1939 congress Stalin 
announced an end to the great purges. He declared that the Party 
leadership wanted to stop the hysteria of mass denunciations and that 
many innocent people had suffered. A new quasi-liberal era was to open, 
and as its embodiment Beria became Chief of the Police in place of Yezhov. 

Many people then still wondered whether the purges were really 
at an end, whether it would be possible for Stalin to control the guillotine 
which he had set in motion, whether he himself would not be caught by it, 
as Robespierre was caught by the guillotine which had destroyed Danton, 
Hebert, and the other leaders of the French Revolution. By 1952 the 
memory of the thirties had almost faded. The Stalin régime had become 
consolidated—consolidated by the purges, consolidated by the war, and 
by the aftermath of the war. No avenger of the old Bolshevik Guard 
seems to have arisen. 

In another respect too there was a strong contrast between the two 
congresses. In 1939 the Stalinists of the old generation still dominated 
the scene—the men who in their majority themselves took part in the 
Revolution of October 1917. At the latest congress, in October 1952, 
among all the 1,200 delegates only twelve or thirteen men had taken part 
in the October Revolution; only 7 per cent of the delegates had joined the 
Party before the end of the Civil War in 1920, and more than two- 
thirds of all delegates had joined only after Stalin had eliminated all his 
opponents and risen to absolute power. A new Stalinist generation has 
come of age politically; and it has been one of the very important results 
of the congress that this new Stalinist generation is now represented on 
the new directing bodies of the Party, on the Central Committee and on 
the Praesidium which has replaced the Politburo. 

Most of these men are between forty and fifty years of age. Their 
memories of the pre-Stalinist period are dim. The men of the old Stalinist 
guard had apparently been told by Stalin to efface themselves. They 
made only brief ceremonial appearances at the congress, and they played 
no significant part in its proceedings. Stalin himself sat on the platform, 
not a living man any more, but a deity, worshipped and glorified. It was 
only towards the end of the congress that he made a short speech, addressed 
not so much to the Russian delegates as to the leaders of the foreign Com- 
munist parties assembled in the box for distinguished guests. 
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It was in keeping with this change of generations, or rather with the 
change of guards, that the Party dropped its name, Bolshevik, that name 
which was once its pride, and which had come into use forty-nine years 
ago—in 1953 it will be half a century since that momentous breach 
between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks at the second Party congress. 

In yet another and even more important respect the recent congress 
contrasted very strongly with its predecessor. In 1939 the dominant 
doctrine was Socialism in one country. The year 1939 saw its apotheosis. 
In 1952 Socialism in one country was not mentioned even once. From 
a doctrinal and political point of view the significance of the congress 
lay primarily in this that it put the seal, so to say, on the discarding of 
Socialism in one country. This was the Party’s final parting with that 
doctrine in which Stalinism saw for such a long time its raison d’étre. 
This time Stalin spoke about the new ‘shock brigades’ of Communism, 
the brigades which had joined the Soviet Union, once the lonely vanguard 
of proletarian revolution. Stalin’s speech at the final session of the Congress 
was a virtual confession to foreign Communists, in which he told them 
in his cryptic way: “Well, I had to do a lot of very unpleasant things at a 
time when we were isolated, and often we had to parley and to make 
compromises with the bourgeois world at your expense’ [that is at the 
expense of foreign communism]. He may have had in mind the pact with 
Hitler in 1939. ‘But now things go much easier, we now have behind us 
one-third of all mankind.’ 

I may be dwelling on somewhat obvious contrasts, but sometimes 
it is important to emphasize the obvious. We are all a little inclined to 
think of Russia in out-dated terms. In the nineteen-thirties many were 
inclined to think of Russia in terms which would have been quite up to date 
in the nineteen-twenties. In the nineteen-forties and nineteen-fifties one is 
inclined to think in terms which would have been very up to date and very 
realistic in the nineteen-thirties. 

A similar time-lag occurs, of course, in our thinking about any country 
and any political movements. But the time-lag is perhaps most pro- 
nounced in our thinking of Russia, because hardly any contemporary 
nation changes so significantly from decade to decade as Russia does, and 
it is naturally difficult to adjust one’s views to these rapid changes. I do 
not intend to deny the element of historic continuity—it is very strong. 
One can trace many features of the early Russian Tsarist Empire in 
contemporary Russia. But together with continuity there is also the 
strong and rapid flux of life, and there is the danger of underrating the 
great, momentcus changes that occur. 

I shall try to illustrate this by a brief survey of the new Five-year 
Plan which the nineteenth congress has adopted. For this some figures and 
statistics are necessary, but these figures indicate extremely important 
developments likely to affect the whole balance of power in the world and 
the trend of world politics for years and perhaps decades to come. 
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The new Five-year Plan is to run from the years 1951 to 1955; it 
provides for an increase over those years of the national income of the 
Soviet Union by 60 per cent and of gross industrial output by 70 per cent. 
Employment is to grow by 6 million—6 million more people are to be 
employed by the State in 1955 than in 1951. As in the previous plans the 
emphasis is on the development of heavy industry—that is of producer 
goods—the output of which is to rise by 82 per cent; whereas consumer 
goods are to increase only by 64 per cent. The output of steel in 1955 
is to be 45 million tons. In 1940, Russia’s last pre-war year, it was 
18 million tons and it is about 35 million now: coal—372 million tons 
compared with 166 in 1940; oil—7o million tons compared with 31 in 
1940; electricity—158 billion kilowatt hours compared with 48 billion 
in 1940. I am convinced that these targets are not mere propaganda 
stunts, and I am even inclined to assume that they will be not only reached 
but surpassed at the end of the Five-year Plan, as was the case with the 
targets of the previous plan. Russia is clearly right in the middle of a 
tremendous all-out industrial race. 

At the opening of the cold war the Russian steel output was either 
one-eighth or one-seventh of the American. By 1955 it should amount to 
half the American output. In power-political terms this may sound a 
little paradoxical, but is true nevertheless, that one American million 
tons of steel does not equal one Russian million tons, for the simple 
reason that of every million tons of steel produced in the United States 
a much higher proportion must go to keep functioning the country’s 
civilian economy. An American worker will not reach his factory if he 
has no car; he must be supplied with a car, even during war. In Russia 
the whole output of cars, that is civilian, normal passenger cars, is not 
more than 65,000 a year. The same is of course true of refrigerators and 
many other domestic goods. 

As a result of a prolonged saving of steel and other basic materials for 
capital investment the level of the Russian engineering industries is well 
above the general level of the Russian economy. Those branches of 
industry on which Russia’s industrial—military power depends directly 
are high above other branches, even such as coal and steel. When you 
compare American and Russian steel output you may arrive at the 
conclusion that in three years the Russian industrial potential and/or 
output may reach roughly half the American; but when you look at the 
engineering industries you will not go far wrong if you assume that the 
gap between the American and the Russian engineering industries will be 
(and already is) very much narrower. Accordingly, the gap between the 
respective military—industrial potentials also appears narrower. 

When we compare again what the Russians expect and are likely 
to achieve by 1955 with what they had in 1940 we see that they expect 
within these fifteen years their national income to be doubled, their gross 
industrial output to be trebled, and the output of their engineering in- 
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dustries to be quadrupled. Again I do not think that these proportions 
are propaganda stunts. Certainly, not every figure the Russians issue 
about their industrial development is correct, but the mutual proportions 
in which they describe the various branches of their industries 
certainly are. 

It goes almost without saying that the Russian consumer goes on 
financing this tremendously ambitious programme of industrialization. 
Russia has been taking part in this industrial race with the West almost 
barefoot, half naked, and not very well fed. Nevertheless we should do well 
not to exaggerate this aspect of the problem. The Russian national 
product has been growing so fast that even if a growing proportion of it 
goes for capital investment and armament the part that can be allocated 
for consumption is also growing. Russia’s present position is in this 
respect different from what it was in the nineteen-thirties and nineteen- 
forties. Russia can now afford a little more butter and many more guns. 
The dilemma between guns and butter is no longer as inexorable as it 
used to be in Russia. Important political conclusions may follow from this. 
I think that in this respect Russia’s situation compares favourably with 
that of Western Europe. Among people whose standards of living rise 
slowly, even very slowly, acute political discontent is not likely to be 
widespread. The Russian people do have a visible and obvious rise in 
their standard of living. Their standard is far below the Western European, 
but they have the satisfaction that comes from a movement upward and 
forward; and they can continue to improve their standard of living 
very slowly even while they expand their capital construction and 
armament programmes. 

In Western Europe, on the contrary, the armament programmes 
already impinge and press on the standards of living. We see this in 
France, Italy, Germany, and elsewhere. I think that there is more likeli- 
hood of political dissatisfaction among people who have to descend 
from their accustomed standards of living, even if these are relatively 
high, than among people who ascend, be it very slowly, from low standards 
of living. This was what the leaders of the Communist Party brought out 
at the congress. They could point to definite achievements, to a very 
definite strengthening of their power-political situation in the world. 

Yet Stalin and his team are also confronted with the question—how 
far can they carry on with the policy to which they owe their present 
position of power? What is needed in order that this policy should be 
carried on to a point where Russia could find herself much further ahead 
in the industrial and power-political race than she is now? 

I would briefly describe these conditions as the ‘five big ifs’. Russia 
can continue in this race: 

1. If the process of industrialization is not interrupted by war. 


2. If the discipline, the totalitarian discipline, imposed on the consumer to 
compel him to finance this programme does not break down. 
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3. If no internal convulsion, especially after Stalin’s death (he is, after all, a 
mortal man), shakes the system. 

4. If Russian resources are not dissipated and dispersed in an attempt to 
keep under rigid control the Russian orbit, the countries of Eastern and 
Central Europe and China. 

5. If the equilibrium between the various elements of the industrialization— 
the actual equilibrium between investment, raw materials, resources, 
manpower—is not disturbed. 


These ‘five ifs’, so it seems to me, dictate Stalin’s lines of policy, 
his desire if not to avert then at least to delay a third world war for as 
long as possible, to settle in advance the succession to his Government 
or personal rule, to settle relations between Russia, China, and the other 
countries within the Russian orbit, and so on. 

About these aspects of Soviet policy the congress did not give us much 
illumination. Stalin, however, did make a few interesting remarks in his 
article in the Bolshevik which appeared just on the eve of the congress. 
That article provided the keynote to all the debates; and'it was at once 
hailed in that familiar style of the ridiculous Stalin cult as one of the 
greatest philosophical and intellectual feats of the century. 

Curiously enough, Stalin wrote the article as a postscript to a debate 
between Soviet economists on a new text-book of political economy. (It 
is interesting that the great dictator assembled the economists of Russia 
at the Kremlin to discuss in detail the new standard text-book of economy.) 

I shall not go into Stalin’s strictly theoretical argument, because to 
non-Marxists this must be almost as confusing and boring as a dissertation 
on some very fine theological points may be to agnostics. I am concerned 
now with the remarks on international policy which Stalin dropped en 
passant (I do not really think that he dropped them—he made them 
deliberately). 

Stalin’s remarks were interesting in more than one respect. For the 
first time he revealed something of a significant controversy which was 
going on in his entourage. He said: ‘Some comrades are of the opinion 
that in view of the international developments wars between capitalist 
countries are no longer inevitable.’ It is natural that there should be men 
in Stalin’s entourage who should hold this view, a view fairly common 
among half-way informed people in the West, namely, that world politics 
have reached the stage of a definite polarization of two camps, one led 
by the United States, the other by Russia, and that there is no room for 
any third force in between. 

Speaking not as a politician but as a student of affairs, I deplore this 
very much, but nevertheless this is the fact. Well, Stalin came out 
against this view and argued that the polarization of the two camps is 
merely the ‘surface of events’ and that there is ample room for conflicts 
between the capitalist Powers. The conflicts between the capitalist 
Powers, he maintained, are more explosive that the antagonism between 
capitalism and Communism. He forecast something like a revolt of either 
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Britain or France, or Germany or Japan, or of all these nations—he was 
not very specific about this—against American leadership, a revolt leading 
to a breakdown of the Atlantic bloc. 

Stalin went even further and declared that wars between capitalist 
countries are still ‘inevitable’, whereas war between East and West is not. 
Incidentally at the congress, where every speaker was and had to be 
highly enthusiastic over Stalin’s Bolshevik article, very few quoted this 
sentence about the inevitability of war between the capitalist countries; 
this seemed almost too incongruous, even to the Malenkovs and Berias. 
One had the impression that they tried to tone down this statement and to 
indicate just this, that friction between the nations of the Atlantic 
alliance is likely to delay the building up of the military power of the 
Atlantic bloc rather than to suggest that Soviet policy could count on a 
breakdown of the Atlantic alliance; there was a certain change in emphasis 
and in tone, between what Stalin himself had said, and what was said 
by the chief speakers at the congress. 

This was no abstract debate about the prospects of the world situation. 
Implied in each view is a certain practical political line. The problems 
which Stalin tried to solve were: 

(a) Whether the contradictions in the capitalist world would develop so 
strongly that a third world war would not start as a war against Russia; and 

(b) whether, in the case of a third world war, Russia could count on any 
capitalist allies, such as she had in the last war, or whether the Soviet bloc 
would find itself fighting against the whole capitalist world. 

If you assume that in any foreseeable future Russia could find allies 
in the capitalist camp, a definite tactical line follows from this. If Russia 
could not count on any capitalist allies, then she would fight a clear-cut 
revolutionary struggle—Communism versus capitalism. Should, however, 
Russia be able to gain allies from the capitalist camp, then the practical 
political conclusion would be that Russia must try to encourage the 
popular front tactics which she promoted on the eve of the second world 
war, also in an attempt to gain allies in the West. 

This issue does not seem to have been resolved by Stalin. No indica- 
tion of a clear-cut decision was given at the congress. In the Bolshevik 
article Stalin issued a very cautious appeal for trying out popular front 
tactics on an anti-American basis, but in his short speech at the congress 
he seemed to contradict that appeal, and to indicate that the Communist 
Parties could really not hope to gain allies in the capitalist camp. 

These were broadly the highlights of the congress, or of that part 


of its proceedings which had a bearing on the present international 
situation. 


Address at Chatham House 
18 November 1952 








THE DECLINE OF THE WEST IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST—II 


ALBERT HOURANI 


VI 


HE first part of this essay } described what happened when foreign 
control was imposed by force upon certain Middle Eastern peoples 
—the Arab peoples of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent. In so doing it 
described a process which perhaps is nearly ended. Foreign troops have 
left Syria and Lebanon, and it may not be long before some new arrange- 
ment ends the presence of British troops in Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan. 
But even where direct Western control has been relaxed and ended, and 
even in countries where it has never existed, there has been for the last few 
generations an indirect, concealed but none the less effective Western 
hegemony. From almost the beginning of the nineteenth century until 
today the whole Middle East—its independent States no less than its 
mandates, protectorates, and colonies—has been at the mercy of the West. 
Final decisions have been made by the Western Powers, individually or in 
concert, and they have usually been able to make their decisions effective, 
by diplomatic pressure or military intervention. The Middle Eastern 
peoples have had freedom of action only within the field allowed them by 
the indifference, policy, or rivalries of the great Powers. (The one excep- 
tion to this is perhaps the new Turkey, which came into existence in de- 
fiance of the plans of division and subjection drawn up in the West.) 
From the decline of French power after 1870 until the last few years 
this hegemony was exercised above all by Great Britain, in spite of two 
German attempts to seize it from her. Her economic strength and the 
presence of her navy in the Mediterranean and of land and air forces at 
strategic points in the area made her the corner-stone of the whole political 
structure of the Middle East. This dominant position was possible because 
of the weakness of the Ottoman Empire and its successors; and it was of 
peculiar importance because that weakness was itself a symptom of the 
rapid and fundamental change which was taking place in Middle Eastern 
society. A new structure of society was emerging, and every action of the 
Power which dominated the whole region helped to mould it, for better or 
worse, and not only for the moment but for generations to come. 
It was a vital interest of Britain that the new structure should be stable 
and its constituent peoples friendly; for her main aim was to secure easy 
communications among friendly peoples, and this would be impossible 


1 Printed in International Affairs, January 1953, pp. 22-42. 
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unless there were relatively stable Governments which had some perma- 
nent and clear advantage to be gained in return for giving Britain what she 
needed. But fifty years of hegemony have ended in exactly the opposite 
of this. Arab Governments are unstable, struggling to control a society still 
unformed, and everywhere there is hostility to Britain. There is of course 
a sense in which the inadequacy of Governments and the turmoil of peoples 
cannot be blamed upon outside forces; and at the best the process of change 
made necessary by the Western impact would have been difficult. Yet it 
might have been less difficult and painful than it has proved had Britain 
acted differently. 

The fundamental weakness of Britain’s policy in the Middle East was 
that she never fully recognized the responsibility which her power and 
dominant influence imposed upon her. Her own interests and those of the 
Middle Eastern peoples demanded from her a policy which should be 
clearly thought out with some attention to its probable effects in the long 
run, pursued with some consistency, and intelligible enough to other groups 
to enable them to adjust their own actions to it. But internal and external 
considerations made it expedient for her to pursue her policy beneath a 
facade of independence and by the normal methods of foreign policy, and 
those methods were not what the situation needed. For Foreign Offices 
are by their nature empirical. Their function is the cold pursuit of urgent 
national interest, and this involves a search for allies—for Governments 
and movements solid and reliable enough to rest the weight of policy upon 
them. Since interests change with the unceasing changes of the world, the 
search can never be ended. What must be avoided so long as possible is to 
commit oneself so deeply to one party as to alienate others whose support 
may some day be necessary. The nightmare of Foreign Offices is that of 
having to choose; but choice is sometimes necessary, and then it must be 
made in the light of continuing interests and of the balance of forces. 
At the moment of decision the instinct of Governments is to incline to- 
wards the party which can bring the greater pressure to bear, and that not 
necessarily out of weakness but because the stronger party is the one which 
is more desirable as an ally and more dangerous as an enemy. Again, when 
confronted with a demand for change in its relations with an ally or client, 
the first instinct of Governments is to refuse or temporize, since only so 
can it be discovered whether the demand is serious enough to justify a 
change which may have repercussions over the whole range of policy; the 
speed and extent of change will be proportionate to the amount of pressure 
which the other party is able to bring. 

This is how all Governments would like to act; but the British Govern- 
ment have been able to apply such principles to an unusual extent because 
of the empirical temperament of the British people and because their 
policy is largely made and carried out by the permanent officials, only 
rarely diverted by gusts of popular or parliamentary feeling. In the Middle 
East however such a policy was incompatible with the needs and with the 
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real basis of Britain’s position, and that incompatibility showed itself in a 
number of great contradictions which ran all through her actions. The con- 
trast between the fiction of independence and the reality of force gave to 
British policy that alternation between interference and non-interference 
which has already been analysed; and the resultant instability led to 
bewilderment and resentment among the Middle Eastern peoples, and 
made their own policies unstable. Again, a policy of waiting until the last 
moment before reaching a decision, and then deciding in the light of tactical 
considerations, was not appropriate to the situation, particularly when great 
social and economic problems pressed for treatment, and could not be treated 
without the help of the Power which dominated the area ; for they demanded 
decisions in advance, and long-term planning, and the positive imagina- 
tion necessary to plant seeds which might not bear fruit for many years. 
Thirdly, and most important of all, the tendency to support both parties to 
a dispute until the moment of inescapable choice, and then to incline 
towards the stronger, was fatal in an area where those disputes involved 
literally the life and death of communities and individuals, and where 
Britain, by virtue of her power, had the decisive voice. It was in fact an 
encouragement to violence and intransigence, not only because in this way 
each party hoped to attract British support, but also because at a certain 
point each thought it already had such support; and it ended in each side 
believing it had been betrayed by Britain, the victor because he saw or 
imagined the part which Britain had played in encouraging the resistance 
of his opponent, and the vanquished because, since Britain had final power, 
her intervention could have altered the balance of forces, and so her 
acquiescence in the victory of the stronger meant in fact that she was 
adding her own strength to his. 

Did space permit, these contradictions could be illustrated throughout 
the whole range of British action in the Middle East. But many of them 
can be seen most clearly in Britain’s policy in Palestine, and this must be 
examined more fully, both because of the strange and terrible nature of its 
results and because British policy in the whole Middle East stands or falls, 
in every sense, by what happened in Palestine. 


VII 


For the Zionists, the return to Palestine seemed justified by both 
religious and worldly arguments. Even those who thought themselves free 
from the convictions of the past still had a sense of the special calling of 
Israel. God had chosen them and given them the land, where they could 
worship Him as He should be worshipped. Because of their faithlessness 
they had lost the kingdom, but when they returned to Him, He would 
bring them home. Among the orthodox there were those who believed 
that the return must wait for God’s direct intervention in the fulness of 
time, and until then they must bear witness to Him among all nations by 
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fulfilling the Law; but those who disagreed on this were agreed on the 
unique relationship of Israel with God and with Palestine. On the natural 
level too it seemed to many Jews that only a return to Palestine would solve 
the human problems of Jewry scattered among the alien peoples. In the 
dispersion their life was not as that of others. It might be discussed 
whether it was they who, to preserve their own law, had shut themselves 
into the ghetto, or the Gentiles who, by instinctive repulsion from what is 
different, had shut them out of the world, but the results were clear: the 
abnormal economic life of the Jewish communities, the recurrence of perse- 
cution, and the constantly tried, constantly unsuccessful process of assimi- 
lation, in which they lost the riches of their own tradition but kept the 
uneasy sense of being strangers. It seemed to many that these ills would 
only be ended if somewhere the Jews could form a normal community, 
rooted in a specific territory, recognized by the world and expressing itself 
through its own institutions. This idea became explicit towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, when the decay of the multi-national empires and 
the growth of the indigenous middle class threatened the whole basis of 
Jewish life in Eastern Europe, where lay the main Jewish concentration. 
The problem of the Jewish future became urgent, and political Zionism 
arose. 

That with few exceptions even agnostic Zionists should have in- 
sisted that a normal Jewish community could only be built in Palestine 
showed how closely the religious and natural arguments were linked. Yet 
there might be a contradiction between them. If the Kingdom were re- 
stored, would not this revive and strengthen the Jewish sense of being 
unique, from which sprang all their temporal ills? The individual might 
feel less the pressure of his difference, but the Jewish community as a 
whole might be more, and not less, estranged from its neighbours. When 
large-scale Jewish immigration into Palestine began the matter became 
urgent, for the immigrants found Palestine already full of Arabs, and from 
the first the Arabs were opposed to the idea that their country should be- 
come a Jewish National Home. Theirs was the normal reaction of any 
people threatened in its inherited home. They knew that Jewish immigra- 
tion would lead to a Jewish State, and that in a Jewish State they would 
only have the choice between leaving their homes and lands or remaining 
as a minority ; and their contact with the Zionists gave them no reason to 
believe that they would be well treated as a minority. At worst they would 
be squeezed out as Jewish immigrants needed their land, and at best they 
would live on as Red Indians, living on sufferance in the land which had 
once been theirs and shut out from the community of the State. 

Zionism was a personal danger to every Arab in Palestine, and perhaps 
to those beyond; and also it was a threat to the whole community. Even 
if the coming of the Jews did not prevent the Arabs remaining in Pales- 
tine, it would prevent their becoming independent. Even if they be- 
came partners in a bi-national State, they would still be cut off from the 
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body of the Arab people. Even if they had not objected to the coming 
of the Jews they would still have resented the manner of it, for the Jews 
did not come by agreement with them, but under the protection of a 
Power which had helped to divide and subject the Arab world. Beneath 
these nationalist undertones there could be heard others again. The Jewish 
invasion was an attack upon the universal world of Islam, at a spot which 
was both holy and strategically vital. Moreover Muslims could not regard 
the return of the Jews to Palestine as in any sense a part of God’s design. 
For Islam the Jews are a people who have received a valid revelation 
through their prophets but have wished to keep it to themselves; their 
path is not to return to Palestine but to re-discover the truth of their 
revelation in the universality of Islam. 

Few Zionists faced the Arab problem squarely. For many of them the 
Arabs did not really exist at all. For them there was only one reality, the un- 
ending relationship of God and Israel. Other peoples were only real in so far 
as they were involved in the relationship, as instruments of His mercy and 
justice. They could never have the same place as the Jews in His economy 
or in the Land. That they were in Palestine did not make the land less 
empty, but only made its emptiness more obvious and tragic. Thus most 
Zionists did not have bad intentions towards the Arabs, they simply had 
no intentions at all. But even those who were aware of the problem could 
find false solutions for it, based on the great heresies of modern Europe. 
For Zionism was created not by the orthodox Jews but by the half- 
assimilated who had caught a glimpse of the great ideas of modern Europe, 
but had then turned back and tried to express them in a Jewish idiom. 
Thus one can see in Zionism reflections of many European movements, and 
each of them had its solution for the Arab problem. The liberals hoped 
that personal acquaintance would create good will (but there is no 
accumulation of hatred like that which arises when two peoples live to- 
gether in one land without a strong moral link). The socialists hoped that 
such a link could be provided through the economic benefits which their 
coming would confer on the Arab masses (but this hope ignored the 
extent to which economic benefits were outbalanced by the loss of land to 
the rapidly growing population, and ignored too that no temporary econ- 
omic advantage could reconcile a community to the prospect of its own 
subordination or extinction). Others again echoed the belief of Western 
imperialists that ‘Orientals only understand force’, and thought the Arab 
problem could be solved by terror. 

The relations of the two parties were the more complex because a third 
was involved in the collision. Britain did not come to Palestine for the sake 
of either Arabs or Jews. She occupied it as part of the war against the 
Turks, and remained primarily for reasons of strategy: to prevent a 
possibly hostile Power holding the eastern approach to Suez, and to 
secure a link in the land and air routes to the farther East. She had made 
promises to both, but in the hurry of war-time and without reflecting on all 
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their implications. Yet within a few months of the occupation trouble had 
begun, and for thirty years Britain was not only involved in the conflict 
but responsible for it. All major decisions about Palestine were made by 
her; and as one thinks about them two questions come to mind. Why 
did the Government never make a clear decision, and in so far as they 
were forced to decide why was the general tendency of their decisions in 
favour of the Jews? 

It was clear from the beginning that large-scale immigration would in 
the end lead to an attempt to set up a Jewish State, and that the Arabs 
would never conceivably accept this. There were only two paths for the 
Government to follow if it wanted to avoid disaster : either to stop large- 
scale immigration before the Jews were strong enough to aim at Statehood, 
or to place before themselves the clear aim of having a Jewish State and try 
to set it up before Arab opposition became effective. Each path had its 
own dangers, but to refuse to take either of them involved two sets of 
dangers. In effect however the Government did refuse to take either. They 
postponed decision, in the meantime trying to keep on good terms with 
both parties, leaning towards one or the other in accordance with the pres- 
sure each was able to exert, taking piecemeal action on matters of imme- 
diate concern but leaving the great decision to the future. That they should 
have wanted to keep on good terms with both does not need explanation ; 
but that they should have been able to remain balanced in this way 
between incompatible policies must be explained. The explanation must be 
found on the one hand in the fact that the years in which decision was 
possible were also the years when Hitler had not yet arisen and the pres- 
sure of Jewish immigration had not yet reached its peak, and on the other 
in certain tendencies of the English mind which made the path of indeci- 
sion seem the path of wisdom and justice. There was for example the 
instinct to think and move one step only at a time, without considering 
too closely the final results of action; the belief, born of two hundred years 
of world power, that Britain stood somehow above the conflict of finite 
human groups, and must ‘hold the balance even’ between them, so that to 
come down on one side or the other would be wrong; and the belief, born 
of two hundred years of social peace, that all conflicts could be settled in a 
way which would give substantial justice and happiness to all concerned. 
Such principles could be dangerous in a situation like this, where there were 
two groups so fundamentally divided in their aspirations; in such circum- 
stances the one policy which was bound to be fatal was that of encouraging 
both beyond a certain point. 

Either there would be a Jewish State or there would not: between these 
two there lay no third path. But there did lie to hand a number of inter- 
mediate solutions which seemed ‘fair to both sides’. The first ‘compro- 
mise’ was put forward in the White Paper of 1922. Jewish immigration was 
guaranteed, but the Arabs were assured that it would not lead to what in 


fact it was bound to lead: the subordination or extinction of the Arab 
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character of Palestine. For some years it was possible to continue holding 
open the doors to the Jews while giving reassuring statements to the Arabs. 
After 1933 however the rapid increase of Jewish immigration made it 
necessary to find some new position of compromise, and from 1936 until 
the end of the Mandate there was a growing volume of opinion in favour of 
partition. 

Since partition in fact came about the Government have been much 
blamed for not pushing it through. Many explanations have been given 
of their refusal, but the real one is simple. Partition was not a middle 
solution, it was a pro-Jewish solution. It conceded the essence of the 
Jewish claims, although on a smaller scale than they demanded. It in- 
volved exactly the same dangers to the Arabs, and not even on a smaller 
scale, since if the Jews once got a foothold it would be difficult to stop them 
expanding. So partition was bound to incur Arab hostility, and to lead 
to conflict. It did not give the Government a chance of escaping the 
necessity of choice between Jews and Arabs; on the contrary it involved 
the same act of choice as the Government had always been unwilling to take. 

By the time the Mandate ended it was perhaps too late to choose. The 
Jews were too strong and had too much American support to make it 
possible for Britain in her weakened state to limit immigration; she had 
too many interests in the Arab world to carry out partition; the West was 
too distracted and divided to give her help in coercing either side, or to 
impose the only other policy, a Western control of the Holy Land in- 
definitely prolonged. Yet it was her own policy which had brought her to 
the point where no policy was possible. Until the end her spokesmen 
denied this, and maintained that she was free from blame; she had done 
nothing but ‘hold the balance even’ and so delay that conflict which, now 
that she had no strength to prevent it, was about to begin. But the most 
superficial study would show that this was false. During her thirty years 
of rule in Palestine, Britain had not simply maintained the status quo: on 
the contrary she had made possible those changes which were about to lead 
to conflict. Although she had disclaimed any intention of turning Palestine 
into a Jewish State she had laid the groundwork for it. She had permitted 
Jewish immigration until the Jews formed a third of the population, and 
had dealt far more severely with Arab than with Jewish opposition. During 
the troubles of 1936-9 she had broken the Arab power to resist, but had 
never taken wholehearted measures to prevent the growth of Jewish armed 
forces. Thus in effect the general tendency of her policy had been in favour 
of the Jews. It was true that most British officials in the Middle East were 
opposed to the Zionist policy, not primarily because of anti-Jewish feeling, 
or romantic preference for the simple and static, or calculations of imperial 
interest, but because they knew the realities of the problem, and were 
unwilling to hold down the Arabs by force until the Jews should be strong 
enough to dominate or expel them. Yet they were never able to reverse the 
general trend. 
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But there were no clear reasons of principle and interest why the 
British Government or people should have decided in favour of Zionism. 
The first interest of Britain in the Middle East was to maintain easy com- 
munications among friendly and stable peoples, and in time of war to be 
able to use the resources of the area and deny their use to an enemy. This 
was not possible without agreement with some Arab peoples; or, to say the 
least, if the whole Arab people were completely alienated. Any British 
policy in the Middle East was bound in some sense to be ‘pro-Arab’; but it 
was clear that no Arab Government or people would accept British policy 
in Palestine. 

Moreover, the British people was Christian, and so could not believe 
that the return to Palestine was the solution of the Jewish problem. After 
all, Christ has come since the earthly kingdom ended, and the Incar- 
nation closed the evangelical preparation for which Israel had been chosen. 
If in the life of the Jews there must be a return, it will lead them not 
to the earthly Zion but to the Cross. Until the true return of the Jews 
all their life will be wanderings and contradictions, an unresolved tension 
of which their ebb and flow around the shores of Palestine are a sign. It 
is a clear duty of the Gentiles to make that tension bearable, by individual 
charity and appropriate political action. On this level it is right to give 
serious thought to the Zionist claims. After all, the Jewish longing for 
Palestine is a fact like any other, and if the return seems likely to ease the 
worldly position of the Jews it can legitimately be encouraged—but only 
within the limits of justice and prudence. It was not just to encourage, 
still less to enforce, the return of the Jews up to the point where it threat- 
ened not only the rights but the very existence of the indigenous people 
of Palestine; and even had it been just it would not have been prudent 
to permit it up to a point where the Jews found themselves isolated 
behind a wall of hatred. To live like that could not be to live normally; 
a Jewish State could easily become a sovereign ghetto. 

Why then did the decisions of the Government favour the Jews? It 
is not enough to say that some leading statesmen believed in Zionism, 
either because they thought it would solve the Jewish problem, or because 
they did not believe the Arabs could be relied on to bear the weight of 
British interests. What has to be explained is why all Governments, what- 
ever the personal feelings of their members, inclined in the same direction. 
The explanation is to be found in that tendency of the Government not to 
make up their minds until decision can no longer be avoided, and then to 
decide in accordance with the balance of forces at that moment. At the 
point of decision the Jews were able to bring greater pressure to bear in 
London than the Arabs. This was not only because of the influence which 
some Jews possessed in British public life, nor (until the last phase) to the 
influence of the Jewish community in America. It was due also to the 
greater skill with which the Zionists played their cards. The Arab 
politicans, with little experience or influence in the outside world, and with- 
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out strong Governments, armies, or movements behind them, never had 
very strong cards to play; but those they had they could not fully use. 
They habitually mistook the actions and reactions of the other parties, 
and their thought moved naturally between extremes, without grasping 
the implications of an extreme position. The Zionist leaders however knew 
the wisdom of accepting partial concessions on particular matters, while 
leaving the great questions in decent obscurity; so long as the doors of 
Palestine were left open, they did not mind what attitude Britain took up 
in principle towards the idea of a State. Moreover the situation helped 
them. They were demanding something they did not possess, while the 
Arabs were trying to hold on to something they had. Even if the Jews 
were only given half of what they wanted, that was a gain for them and a 
loss for the Arabs; they could therefore accept with seeming moderation, 
while the Arabs were forced into the position of seeming to be intransigent. 
But they would have been unable to bring their pressure to bear at 
critical moments if they had not been dealing with a Government and 
people half willing to be persuaded, and vulnerable to the skilful and 
persistent Zionist propaganda. The Jews were part of the Western world; 
even the Western hatred of them had something of the anguish of self- 
hatred. People in the West knew more about them than about the wholly 
alien Arabs. They knew the Jewish case and could feel for it in a special 
way because it was embodied for them in friends and colleagues, while 
not only the claims but even the existence of the Palestinian Arabs was 
either unknown or else known only in a theoretical and distant manner. 
They felt also a natural horror at the persecution of the Jews in modern 
Europe. In the world of Hitler it was natural that good men should feel a 
sometimes uncritical sympathy with whatever promised to ‘solve the Jew- 
ish problem’; and natural too that sympathy should be reinforced by a 
sense of guilt. For the stream of refugees towards Palestine was caused not 
only by persecution, but also by the restrictive policy of the countries 
to which Jewish immigrants had previously flocked; when the question of 
Palestine was raised in the United Nations, it was precisely these countries 
which voted in favour of a Jewish State. Mr Bevin once accused the Ameri- 
cans of wanting the Jews to go to Palestine so that they would not come 
to New York. The remark was not literally true; but perhaps there were 
many who supported Zionism because it offered them an escape from their 
dilemma, of wanting to help the Jews and yet not loving them enough. 
Again, the order, efficiency, and social conscience of the Zionists 
appealed to Western minds prone to see the political process as a struggle 
between ‘progress’ and ‘reaction’. The Zionists were more efficient than the 
Arabs, their farms produced more, their standard of living was higher and 
their social organization more just. It was easy therefore to regard them 
as the forces of light, to be encouraged and supported; and even to go be- 
yond that, and to refuse to believe that the Arab people (as distinct from a 
few leaders) were really opposed to them, or would be opposed once they 
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too became progressive ; although a little thought would have shown that an 
advanced people would resent its own destruction no less than a backward 
one. Such beliefs were encouraged by the Zionists themselves, who worked 
out a whole theory of Middle Eastern politics in which the struggle of 
national groups was fitted into the framework of social conflict. In partic- 
ular they invented the idea that the coming of the Jews had caused large- 
scale Arab immigration into Palestine. The idea was widely accepted and 
used, but those who were acquainted with the statistics knew that it was 
false. 

Zionism was the more appealing to a Western mind because it was 
itself a reflection of Western thought. Above the unseen foundations, 
which were more deeply Jewish even than most Zionists knew, the move- 
ment contained elements drawn from the whole range of modern thought: 
bourgeois nationalism, the Tolstoyan cult of simplicity and the peasant, 
the capitalist worship of efficiency, democratic Socialism, Communism, 
Nazism, and the movements of the underground. These different facets 
appealed to the innate romanticism of the modern West in all its forms. 
More than that: the Jews added to each idea their own passion and subtlety, 
so that for many Westerners the Palestinian Jew was not only a brother 
but a norm, a human ideal. They were attracted by the gallant little people 
with a great and tormented past, by the pioneers taming the wilderness, 
the planners using science to increase production, the collective farmers 
turning away from the guilt and complexity of personal life, the terrorist 
making his gesture in the face of authority—all images of a new world, 
simple, hopeful, violent, and earnest. 

But the Zionist ideal appealed to something even deeper than this. 
It became explicit at a time when in a great part of the Western world the 
Christian faith was not being rejected so much as attenuated: the tradi- 
tional doctrines were falling into the background and there remained only 
a vague moral idealism, tinged with a vague memory of the stories and 
symbols of the Bible. Thus an idea which was pleasantly humanitarian 
and idealist, and carried with it echoes of the Old Testament, had a strong 
appeal. Once the Incarnation was half forgotten or explained away, the 
return of the Jews to Palestine might seem no less God’s manifest will than 
the exodus from Egypt. 

Only once were the Arabs able to overturn the balance of forces and 
bring greater pressure than the Jews to bear on the British Government. 
That was during the revolt of 1936-9, and the result was immediate: the 
White Paper of May, 1939. But the triumph wasempty. The Arabs had, 
it is true, persuaded British official opinion that the effort to impose a 
Jewish National Home upon them was not only unjust but would cost 
Britain more than it was worth; and from this time until 1949 that opinion 
on the whole was pro-Arab. But in these years the balance both inside and 
outside Palestine changed radically. The revolt had exhausted the strength 
of the Arabs and stirred the Jews to make military preparations. They had 
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greater technical resources, and also greater freedom of action, since Britain 
never used against them the harsh repressive measures with which she had 
broken the Arab revolt. They had a growing solidarity and determination, 
due partly to the terrible experiences of modern Jewry and partly to their 
being engaged in a positive work of construction, which generated energy 
for the incidental task of self-defence. Meanwhile the destruction of East- 
ern European Jewry had given Zionist leadership to the American Jews at 
the same moment as the United States was becoming the dominant 
Power in the world. When the problem of Palestine came to a head in 
1945-9, Britain was dependent on the United States, and at no time in 
these years did the United States Government really waver in their support 
of Zionist claims. President Truman’s support of Zionism was due (in pro- 
portions that we need not examine) both to sentimental religiosity and to 
the exigencies of American party politics; but that he should have been 
able to adopt this attitude was because the United States had not yet had 
the discipline of world responsibility nor fully accepted the fact of it, and 
was still able to conduct her foreign policy as a function of her internal 
politics. It is true that in American policy as in British there was an 
alternation between the natural tendency of the government machine to 
incline in favour of the Arabs and the occasional great decision in favour 
of the Jews. But it was due not so much to irresoluteness as to the struggle 
between the great departments of State, which looked at the interests of 
the United States as a whole, and the great parties whose first concern was 
with satisfying public opinion; and in a crisis it was the latter which 
prevailed. 

Given this new factor of American power (and to a lesser extent the 
support momentarily granted to Zionism by Russia and her satellites) it was 
perhaps inevitable that when the crisis came it should have taken the form 
we all remember: the creation of the State of Israel, the war between Arabs 
and Jews, and the dispossession of the Arabs. But the damage and bitter- 
ness might have been less had any of the parties concerned been able, at 
this moment of trial, to rise above itself. In the years before the climax 
the Arab Governments made no preparations, either for peace with its 
concessions or war with its sacrifices. When war came, they were less 
concerned with winning than with deciding what should be done after- 
wards, and their coalition split on political issues while the battle still raged. 
Their efforts were half-hearted, since they knew that if they did not win this 
round there could be another. But for the Jews one defeat would be fatal. 
They had now no choice between the creation of a State and the end of the 
National Home. Their leaders acted with the skilful ruthlessness which is 
perhaps justified when the existence ofa groupisat stake. They deliberately 
broke the United Nations truce, by arming secretly and then launching three 
campaigns in which, behind a cover of denials and counter-accusations— 
and with American acquiescence—they secured what they wanted before 
the United Nations would take official notice. They used the weapon 
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of terror to stampede the Arab peasantry. If the massacre of Deir Yasin 
was carried out by the Irgun, it was the Israeli army which drove the Arab 
population from Lydda and Ramle, and later from Beersheba, Galilee, and 
the Jerusalem corridor. Yet such was the skill of Zionist propaganda, that 
they persuaded half the world that all the refugees had willingly abandoned 
their homes and lands. 

As for Great Britain, she continued to the end to follow a wavering and 
self-contradictory policy. Her fault did not lie in showing herself too 
favourable to the Arabs or too impressed by their strength. The Foreign 
Office was indeed pro-Arab at that time, from feeling or calculations of 
strategy, but this tendency was crossed by another: the desire to be inno- 
cent, to appear to world opinion as blameless and impartial. The clash 
of these tendencies gave British policy its erratic and confused nature. 
More than ever before she swung between interference and non-interference, 
striving to be impartial in circumstances where impartiality was in effect 
intervention in favour of one side or the other. Thus by withdrawing in 
such a way as to leave behind no framework of law she made fighting 
inevitable; by refusing to oppose the partition scheme in the United Nations 
she madeit certain to beadopted. Aboveall there was one factor which made 
it impossible for her to maintain a policy of non-intervention: her control 
of the Arab Legion and through it of the Transjordanian Government. To 
allow King Abdullah to act in a certain way was as much an intervention 
as not to allow him. Britain was therefore finally responsible for those of 
his acts which did so much to bring about the disaster of Palestine: his 
first decision to intervene militarily, which was decisive in inducing other 
Arab States to intervene; his separate negotiations with the Jews which 
helped to break up Arab resistance; his disastrous armistice agreement, 
which separated Arab villages from their lands all along the frontier; and 
his refusal to accept the internationalization of Jerusalem at a moment 
when it might still have been enforced. 

These events were accompanied by a stream of protestations, self- 
praise, and precisely balanced reproaches to all other parties involved in 
the conflict. On the day the Mandate ended, almost all the London papers 
had articles proclaiming that, whatever had happened or might still happen 
in Palestine, no shadow of blame could attach to Britain. Even if it had 
been true, was it the thought which should have been uppermost in the 
mind of a great nation on such a day? 


VIII 


As we turn from the past to think of what may happen, we cannot 
ignore the possibility of a cataclysm in this, the volcanic area of history. 
But in the meantime we can only think and act as if present conditions will 
continue. We must assume that the present division of the world into 
two power-systems will continue, and that the Middle East will not remain 
untouched by the tension, since it lies at a sensitive spot on the frontier 
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between the two worlds. It is clear, too, that the Western Powers will not 
relinquish their hold on the Middle East, since the countries of the area, 
even including Turkey, are materially weak, without adequate heavy 
industries, and with armies of varying efficiency but none of them able to 
stand up to the strain of modern war without help. The way in which the 
Western hegemony is exercised may change, but in some form it will 
continue, unless it is ended by Russia or unless the cold war ends. 

The relationship of power continues, but the position of the two sides is 
different from what it was. The West is more united than before but less 
confident ; and over against Western unity there is growing a new unity in 
the Middle East. The Asiatic peoples feel what touches each other more 
deeply than before; and this is true not only of the small educated class 
but of classes which are becoming politically conscious for the first time. 
The cinema, the radio, the press, and the pressure of world affairs have 
made peasants and workers conscious in a way still not understood in 
the West, with its image of the ignorance and stagnation of the Asiatic 
peoples. 

In general the Arab peoples are neutral in the cold war. For them it is 
unreal, an invention of Western propaganda, or else irrelevant, a quarrel 
between two groups of potential exploiters. If forced to give up their 
neutrality they would remain uncommitted in spirit ; and if forced to come 
down on the Western side they would do so with special reluctance because 
of their resentment of Western policy. Their immediate problem is still 
that of Western imperialism: something which may have relaxed its pres- 
sure in some countries, but which is still present, and beneath whose power 
they still lie. When they speak of the conflict of East and West, they do 
not refer to the struggle of the West and Russia, but to that of the West 
and Asia. 

Neutralism or hostility would not matter in times of peace, or if the 
West were strong enough to seize and hold what it wanted in the Middle 
East by its own efforts. It could perhaps still do so if it could throw all its 
resources into the area; but it needs to be able to use bases and roads and 
oil-wells freely in times of crisis when its reserves are stretched to the utter- 
most, and this is impossible without a minimum of agreement with the 
Governments of the area. It would not even be enough to have agreement 
with the two States which seem firmly committed to the West, Turkey 
and Israel, for the lines of communication and many of the bases and oil- 
fields lie in Arab territory. Thus Western defence plans require some 
agreement with some at least of the Arab States. 

Such agreement does not yet exist. Syria and Lebanon have no 
binding military commitments, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty has been de- 
nounced and the treaties with Iraq and Jordan may meet the same fate 
even before they expire. In any case the new tendencies towards unity 
make necessary something more than a series of agreements between 
individual States: some sort of collective agreement between the West as 
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such, which now has its military embodiment in Nato, and the Arab world, 
rather less substantially embodied in the Arab League. These matters are 
being discussed at every level, and it would be premature to go into 
too much detail. But there are principles which are already clear. Agree- 
ment depends on the success with which the parties reconcile two things: 
the material weakness of the Arab countries, and their demand for 
equality. 

Something more is needed than that Westerners should reach a higher 
standard of respect in their dealings with Asiatics, or that the principles of 
equality and independence should be nominally conceded in formal docu- 
ments. What is more important is that the defence of the Middle East 
should as far as possible be based on a partnership between the Western 
Powers and the Middle Eastern Governments. Instead of passively giving 
facilities to others to defend them, the Arab States could be drawn into 
the active process of defence at every level, and within the limits of their 
strength. Their armies could be trained and equipped and their Govern- 
ments be given a share in controlling the great bases on their territory in 
peace-time. This would of course involve a risk; in proportion as Arab 
Governments are unstable and inexperienced, bases under their control 
would be less efficiently administered than those under direct Western 
control. Yet it is a risk which must be taken, for there is no alternative; 
to try to organize Middle Eastern defence without some Arab co-operation 
would involve risks much greater and more certain to come about. More- 
over, the risk is less now than it was before; for the key to agreement with 
the Arab States is agreement with Egypt, and Egypt now has a Govern- 
ment more stable, efficient, and conscious of its responsibilities than ever 
before. 

Of course, the necessary condition of a new agreement is the end of the 
old one: that system of treaties by which Britain now maintzins her forces 
in Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq. They cannot serve as a basis for that active 
and equal co-operation which the situation demands; and in particular it 
cannot be expected that any Egyptian Government would accept—either 
in its present or in a new form—that British occupation which began with 
an act of force and which has continued for seventy years, in spite of 
numerous undertakings, as a semi-permanent principle of British policy. 
In the general interests of the West a sacrifice of national interests is 
necessary ; and emotionally this is the more difficult because the end of the 
British occupation will mean in fact the end of the concealed British 
hegemony over the Middle East. In the Middle East as in the world final 
power is shifting from Britain to the United States. This may turn out for 
the good of the Middle East, for coming fresh to their problems, the United 
States Government may find it easier to think out a new policy adapted to 
new needs than Britain to re-shape a policy framed and carried out a 
generation ago; even so it is difficult for a ruling group to yield its dominant 
position. But the only alternative is to run the risk of creating a situation 
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similar to that which arose in Syria during the war: one in which a stronger 
partner is called upon to underwrite a policy which is not in conformity 
either with its interests or with its conceptions. 

On certain conditions it seems likely that the present rulers of most 
Arab States would be willing to make a military agreement with the West- 
ern Powers. But even so the prevalent opinion would still be that of 
‘neutralism’, and at a moment of crisis this could easily incline in favour of 
Russia. This is not simply because Russia lies so near and her strength is 
feared. Once again we must beware of thinking that the Arab respects 
force more than justice. The main reason for anti-British feeling is that in 
the popular imagination Britain stands for force without justice; and now 
the image of ‘the West’ is associated with an unjust political organization, 
and with what happened in Palestine. More than that, the West has final 
power in the Middle East, and power carries with it obligations. He who 
has power to do things is as much responsible for what happens if he de- 
cides not to use his power as if he uses it. Thus whenever the instability of 
the Middle East leads to unrest, that unrest is likely to turn against the 
great, invisible, overhanging power which, or so it is thought, might have 
remedied the causes of discontent if it had wanted. This power is trebly 
resented: because it is powerful, because it is foreign, and because at 
certain points its prejudices or interests conflict with those of the peoples of 
the area. Such resentment moreover is felt by all classes of the population; 
if a Nahas or a Mussadiq leads the struggle against foreign influence, it is 
not because he is cynically exploiting the passions of the mob, but because 
he himself shares those passions. 

But for the Middle East Russia is still absent and unknown. She has 
identified herself with the struggle of the Asiatic peoples against their 
Western masters, and to the poor, the perplexed, the humiliated, and the 
disinherited she holds out hopes that—in her ruthless way—she will cure 
what hurts them. Except perhaps in Iraq there is little knowledge of her 
methods; and although at a critical moment she gave Israel a help which 
was perhaps decisive, her present opposition to Zionism gives her a new ad- 
vantage. It is often said that the Middle East cannot go Communist be- 
cause Communism is incompatible with Islam. Of course it is true that the 
two doctrines are incompatible, but as much was true of Communism and 
Russian Orthodoxy. Communism can spread among those on whom the in- 
herited religion has lost its hold, and it can spread even within the frame- 
work of Islam. It is quite compatible with vague ‘religiosity’, Muslim no 
less than Christian, and its conception of society has points in common with 
that of Islam. Both are conceptions of a universal society, based on equal- 
ity and striving towards social justice; both think of reform in terms of 
cataclysm, the sudden change which will make all things new; in both social 
idealism goes together with moral protest against the laxity of the world. 
The strength of the Communist Party is in its ascetic virtues, while Muslim 
history has seen a succession of movements, down to the Muslim Brother- 
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hood in modern Egypt, in which the desire for reform is blended with a 
desire to revive the primitive strictness of Islam. 

If Communism has not already spread far in the Middle East, that is 
mainly because Russia has not yet shown her hand there. When she gives 
her main attention to the Arab countries, she will find all the conditions for 
the spread of her doctrines and influence. Therefore it is not enough for the 
Western Powers to make military agreements with Arab Governments and 
then confine themselves to a correct, neutral, and passive diplomatic atti- 
tude. Whatever agreement is made, the situation will still be dominated by 
those factors, positive and negative, which incline men’s spirits away from 
the West and towards Russia. The only way the Western States can change 
this is to accept the fact of their power and responsibility, and to decide 
clearly to use that power in order to lessen the points of tension in their 
relations with the Middle Eastern peoples. 


IX 


First of all, they must have a policy for the economic development of 
the region. This is not the place to deal with the technical problems 
involved, but certain points are clear. Disaster will come unless there is an 
increase of productivity, not only to raise the standard of living of the 
existing population but to provide for its growth (particularly in Egypt 
where it is rapid and shows no signs of abating). There are industrial 
possibilities, above all in Egypt and Syria, but they are limited in the short 
run by the smallness of the internal and the absence of an external market. 
The main hope lies in an increase of agricultural production, and here the 
limiting factor is the water supply. In Syria and Iraq, and even in Egypt 
in spite of the great expansion of the past century, there are still adequate 
areas of land which could be made fertile if only water were brought 
to them. The rainfall is insufficient in most parts, and so the main problem 
is that of using the river systems—the Nile, the Jordan and Yarmuk, the 
Litani, the Orontes, the Tigris and Euphrates—where they will best serve 
production. Of these the Tigris and Euphrates have the greatest possi- 
bilities, and could be used to enable Iraq and northern Syria to support 
populations several times as great as those now existing. But irrigation and 
drainage works and other technical changes (the improvement of crops and 
livestock, the introduction of agricultural machinery and artificial ferti- 
lizers) will not be effective unless they go together with improvements in 
rural health and still more in rural education, for there are limits to what 
undernourished or diseased or illiterate peasants can do with even the best 
equipment. 

But all these measures together will still be ineffective unless they are 
backed by an effort to give the peasant (and also the town-worker) a 
greater and more assured share in the produce of their work. The present 
system is predominantly one of share-cropping in the countryside, and of 
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unorganized labour in the towns. Nothing would be gained if the result of 
increased production was simply to swell the riches of landowners and 
capitalists while the poor remained at the level of bare subsistence. In 
these conditions any increase of production would itself be precarious, 
since the producers would have no personal interest in it and would tend to 
sink back to subsistence-agriculture. This can only be prevented in the 
countryside by a change in the system of land-tenure. The change might 
be (as in Egypt now) to a system of smallholdings, or (as in the Sudanese 
Jazira) to a system of planning and control by the State, with small and 
assured tenancies; but in either case the cultivator would have to be saved 
from the money-lender by agricultural banks or credit co-operatives. 
Similarly in the towns the necessary complement of the growth of 
industry would be the creation of strong trades unions, to improve the 
position of the workers, and the provision by the State of those social 
services without which the life of the proletariat in the modern city is 
unbearable. 

A few years ago all these might have seemed no more than day-dreams. 
But now they are to a large extent a summary of plans being made and 
carried out in some of the Arab countries. In Egypt the last few years have 
seen the rise of village co-operatives, the spread of elementary education, 
and the growth of a comparatively enlightened industrialism; and now 
there have come the new land reforms, to which will be added an extension 
of the area of production, the further spread of co-operatives, and the use 
of the Aswan dam to generate power for industry. In Syria too there has 
been an expansion of popular schools, an attempt to limit the size of 
estates and a vast extension of cotton and grain cultivation in the north 
east; plans have been made and are now being carried out for large public 
works—the port of Latakia, the draining of the Ghab marshes, irrigation 
works on the Euphrates. In Iraq an Economic Development Board has 
been set up, financed by oil royalties and with the main task of developing 
water resources and agriculture. In Lebanon, where economic possibilities 
are not great, a scheme for using the Litani river both for irrigation and 
power is being started; and in Jordan a number of small schemes have 
been begun and a much larger one—for the use of the Yarmuk waters to 
irrigate the Jordan valley—has been decided upon. Even more important 
than plans made or carried out is the growth of public interest in these 
matters. There is a new consciousness of the problems of poverty and social 
justice, which has found expression alike in Neguib’s movement in Egypt 
and in the Syrian Constitution of 1950. 

But these are only beginnings, and as soon as we ask ourselves how 
they can be carried further we become aware of difficulties of another order 
than the technical. First of all, it is not possible to carry out reform as fast 
as is necessary without help from the Western world. Although the number 
of Arab technicians is growing fast, Western technicians and advisers are 
still needed; and large plans of construction cannot be financed out of 
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savings, but need royalties from the oil companies or loans from Western 
or international agencies. Already such help has been given. The British 
Middle East Office gives expert advice to a number of Governments, and 
United States Point-Four experts have been lent to Jordan, Lebanon, and 
other countries. The Iraq Development Board has British and American 
members and employees. Large irrigation schemes in Jordan and Syria 
may be financed by the United Nations funds made available for the re- 
settlement of refugees from Palestine. But such help must be given more 
urgently and on a larger scale, and this carries with it dangers. Advice 
can easily turn into tutelage, in an age when tutelage is no longer accept- 
able or necessary; Western officials or experts may easily be irritated 
by the administrative and technical backwardness of the Arab States, 
and forget that they have reached the point when they are able to form 
their own ideas of the society they want to create. Moreover so long 
as political disagreements continue, it is difficult for an Arab Government 
to accept Western help, because of the fear that it will be used to establish 
or re-establish political control. 

Secondly, it is not possible to carry out large schemes, at least in the 
Fertile Crescent, without close agreement among the Arab countries 
themselves. The water resources of the Euphrates and Tigris cannot be 
fully used without agreement between Syria and Iraq (and Turkey as well). 
Egyptian industry cannot be built up without access to Middle Eastern 
markets. Syria, which has great possibilities, has not the capital to develop 
them, while the sheikhs of the Persian Gulf are now receiving vast royalties 
which they cannot spend. Syria and Iraq could easily maintain larger 
populations, while Jordan, Lebanon, and the Gaza strip have many more 
refugees than they can absorb. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most important of all, economic and social reform 
cannot be pushed through unless there are Governments able and willing 
to carry them out. Standards of administration are still low; the margin 
of public security is narrow; the gap between Government and governed is 
wide. There is neither public trust in the intentions of the rulers, nor a 
popular opinion strong enough to impose itself upon them. Moreover, 
Arab Governments on the whole represent the possessing classes: the land- 
owners and merchants, with the educated elements associated with them. 
It is true that the possessing classes are more prepared than before to 
carry out the basic works of economic construction and social reform; but 
sooner or later a stage will be reached when the process of change can only 
be carried further against their direct interests, and then it will depend 
on the coming to power of new elements willing to carry out reform and 
strong enough to push it through. 

It is clear therefore that at every point social reform depends on polit- 
ical change: in the relations of the Arab countries with the West and with 
one another, and in the nature of the régimes. 
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Those groups in the relatively stable countries of Western Europe | 


which call themselves ‘nationalist’ are moved by aspirations and sentiments 
which we do well to condemn. But eastern nationalism, in countries which 
are not yet free from tutelage, is not in essence the emanation of a diseased 
society, so much as a natural movement of self-respect, individual and 
communal. It is almost by accident, and as a result of imitation, that the 
revivals of the Eastern communities have used the language of nationalism. 
Of course with its language they have also taken over its temptations—to 
exalt themselves at the expense of others and to impose a false unity by 
force; and these temptations are particularly dangerous in the Middle East, 
because of the way in which different national groups were mixed up with 
one another in the supra-national Empire. But it is not inevitable, with 
nations as with individuals, that a successful act of self-defence should turn 
into an attack upon others. To be healthy the sense of national community, 
once the threat of subjection or dissolution is over, must be balanced by the 
idea of some larger community, and by awareness of a realm in which the 
individual cannot be defined and limited by membership of any purely 
human group. 

There is no reason to believe that, as social change brings new groups to 
power in the Arab States, they will be less opposed to Western policy than 
the present rulers. They might be more inclined to co-operate with the 


West on the military and technical level, because they would be conscious | 


of new needs which they could only meet with Western help. But they 
would probably be more and not less opposed to Western hegemony, both 
because they would have greater self-confidence and less need of help 
from outside, and because their mastery of Western techniques and ideas 
would make them resent more deeply the denial of equality, both individual 
and national. Nationalist problems are many, but some are more urgent 
than others. The most urgent of all, and the one on which hangs the whole 
structure of Middle Eastern defence, is that of the British presence in the 
Nile Valley. Scarcely less important in its probable results is the tension 
between French and Arabs in North Africa, which seems rapidly moving 
towards some tragic crisis. In the background there still lies the problem of 


Palestine, where the Western Powers have already lost so much of their | 


moral position, and may still lose all. 
We often talk about the problem of Palestine as if it were something 


finished, and as if all that were left was to wait until the Arabs forgot their | 


defeat and recognized the accomplished fact. Indeed, no friend of the Arabs 
would wish to delude them into believing that Israel will not continue to 
exist in the foreseeable future. In spite of all their difficulties, the solidarity 
of the Jews, their high level of political education, and the knowledge that 
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they have no escape will enable their State to survive. But it is equally sure 


that the Arabs do not regard Israel as a permanent part of their world, and 
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will not in any future that can be foreseen recognize its right to independent 
existence. They have been the victims of one of the great injustices of 
history, and one which they feel the more deeply because it affects a central 
part of their world, linked to the surrounding countries by ties not only of 
tradition but of essential interest; and the wound caused by the loss of 
Palestine has been deepened by the personal loss and suffering of the refu- 
gees. These feelings are shared by every class in every Arab country. 
There are Zionists who believe that at least Egypt and Lebanon could be 
induced to make peace; but to believe this is to ignore how rapidly Arab 
feelings have grown in both countries, and to what extent even those Maron- 
ites who once played with the idea of an alliance of Jewish and Christian 
minorities have come to understand the economic and military danger of 
the Jewish State on their southern frontier. 

It is impossible to think of peace between Jews and Arabs except in 
terms of cataclysm: of some fundamental change in the whole structure of 
political thought and life which would make possible that act of restitu- 
tion by the Jews which is the essential condition of peace. Short of that, 
relations between the two will remain strained and uneasy. If the present 
situation continues, even a practical modus vivendi will be impossible. 
There are indeed elements in the situation which make for another conflict. 
Not only is there the fundamental resentment of the Arabs; there are also 
the fears of the two sides— Jewish fears of Arab revenge, and Arab fears of 
Jewish expansion. Even if they were groundless their very existence might 
serve to bring about conflict, but in fact they are not groundless; and of the 
two dangers Jewish expansion is the more urgent. Whatever the conscious 
policy of the Israeli leaders, it is as clear as daylight that in certain circum- 
stances they would be tempted to ease their political and economic 
difficulties by a rapid and limited expansion which would secure Arab 
Palestine, the Litani valley, and the headwaters of the Jordan; and the 
temptation would be all the greater because of those religious factors which 
urge the Jews to press on to the site of their Temple in the Old City of 
Jerusalem. It is clear too that the United Nations, the Three-Power 
Declaration, and the Anglo- Jordanian Treaty do not by themselves offer a 
guarantee against expansion. Such a guarantee could only be given first 
of all by an increase of Arab strength, which will take time, and secondly by 
a shift in Anglo-American policy, which having in effect helped to establish 
Israel is now in effect trying to consolidate it. 

It is sometimes argued that political tension would be lessened if only 
economic relations could be restored. But to say this is to assume that the 
political problem has already been solved. If there exists a minimum of 
trust and some sense of community, mutually profitable trade may 
strengthen them; but if they do not exist, trade by itself will not create 
them. Indeed economic relations might increase political tension; the 
merchants of Beirut, the industrialists of Cairo and Aleppo would look on 
the Israelis as rivals, and there would be a general fear that economic 
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expansion would lead to political advance. Again, the idea that Jewish 
technicians by helping to bring new economic and social methods to the 
Arab East would also help to bring peace is full of fallacies. Even if it were 
true that the Arabs needed an intermediary between them and the West, 
or that they were still in the stage of needing tutelage, it would still not be 
true that Jewish assistance would help to strengthen good relations unless 
the political problem had already been solved. In conditions of cold war, 
neither would such assistance be expected nor, if given, would it be effective. 
There is no reason to believe that ‘progressive’ Arab Governments would 
be more inclined than the present rulers to accept the existence of Israel. 

A stable modus vivendi could be reached only if changes were made in 
the present situation more sweeping than are usually suggested. On the 
one hand, the refugees should be given new homes and economic possi- 
bilities. It is not to be supposed that they will ever give up their claims to 
the homes they have lost, but in present circumstances it is too much to 
hope that the greater number of them will see those homes again. They 
must therefore be settled in the surrounding countries, and above all in 
Jordan and Syria, where climatic and human conditions are most similar 
to those they are used to. With this re-settlement should go an attempt to 
revive the economic life of Arab Palestine, and above all of Arab Jerusalem; 
for it is easy to see what the consequences would be if the focal point of 
Jewish dynamism were also the point of greatest Arab weakness. 

On the other hand, there would have to be frontier changes sufficiently 
great to remove those daily causes of friction which strengthen and keep 
alive the resentment and fear. The armistice lines were drawn in the light of 
immediate military considerations, without thought for the stable civil 
life which would gradually have to be restored. All along the frontiers 
there are Arab villages cut off from their lands; in Jerusalem the new Arab 
quarters are in Jewish hands; Jordan is shut off from the Mediterranean, 
and, still more important, Arab Asia has no land-bridge with Egypt. 

Of these facts the last is the most important. As one looks back on the 
events of 1948, it becomes clear that the moment when a practical arrange- 
ment became impossible was when the United States Government and the 
United Nations allowed the Israelis to break the truce for the third time | | 
and expand southwards from Beersheba to Akaba. Even the armistice will ( 
be precarious until somehow the effect of that expansion is annulled. But i 
it is clear that such a proposal is not ‘practical politics’ today, and will not 
become so unless Israel is subjected to great pressure from the Western 
Powers, and particularly from the United States, on whom she is com- 
pletely dependent economically. This would involve a radical change in 
Western policy, and this again would not be possible unless two other 
changes took place: a change in the intellectual climate of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, and a shift in the balance of power in the Middle East—a relative 
strengthening of the Arab States, politically and socially as well as mili- 
tarily, which would give them greater value in Western eyes. It does not 
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seem likely that such changes will take place quickly enough to prevent 
another conflict, or a whole series of them. 


XI 


There is another political issue no less urgent, although its urgency 
may not be so apparent: that of Arab unity. Since 1945 unity has to some 
extent been embodied in the Arab League, and the ineffectiveness of the 
League has led many observers to think that the movement for unity has 
therefore been artificial. But to think this is to ignore how far the League 
has succeeded in its first aim, which was to unify the actions of its members 
in the international sphere, and to ignore also the very strong desire of 
which it is the first, inadequate expression: the desire of the Arabic- 
speaking peoples to live together. The links of culture and tradition be- 
tween these peoples are so strong that they already form a community 
in some sense, and it is natural that this community should tend towards 
some sort of political expression, and all the more eagerly as education 
spreads and communications improve. But within this general cultural 
unity of all the Arab peoples there is a still closer bond between the Arab 
peoples of Western Asia (the Arabian Peninsula and the Fertile Crescent). 
It is a unity of feeling, of being at ease with one another, of belonging to 
the same family. It is based on the common social system and folk-lore 
derived from the nomadic life of the Syrian and Arabian deserts, and sym- 
bolized by the real or fictitious affiliation of almost all Arabs in these 
countries to the tribal system. There are of course splits and strains in this 
primitive unity: local rivalries, religious divisions, and individual or family 
or communal grievances expressing themselves in a religious form. But in 
general all political thinking in these countries is pan-Arab; and it is not 
perhaps an accident that Iraq, which has the most acute communal 
problem, that of Sunni and Shi‘i Muslims, is the most eager of the Arab 
countries to merge herself into a larger whole. 

The desire for political union is instinctive, but reflection can find at 
least two strong arguments for it. First, the economic resources of the 
Arab States can only be fully developed if some framework of common 
authority exists; we have already given examples to show how the econ- 
omic needs of the Arab world are bursting the political framework created 
in another generation. Secondly, a State based upon the deep, instinctive 
Arab feeling would arouse more loyalty and perhaps therefore achieve 
more stability than the present States, which are artificial creations—of 
Anglo-French policy in the Fertile Crescent, of the genius and ambitions of 
Ibn Saud in the Peninsula. In particular, the bitterness and lostness of the 
Arab refugees would be softened if they became citizens of an Arab State 
to which they could belong on the same terms as other Arabs. 

If the movement towards unity in Arab Asia has not succeeded more, 
it is because it is held back by the vested interests which have grown up 


around the divisions: the interests of dynasties, politicians, and military 
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groups, which have been able to root themselves firmly because of the 
individualism of the Arabs, and that spirit of feud which drives them to 
endless internecine conflict. (In the same way the Arab family is often 
racked by fraternal strife, which nevertheless does not destroy its profound 
unity. If the Arab States quarrel, it does not mean that they are not all 
one farnily, but simply that they are an Arab family.) But these divisions 
and interests would not be so strong if behind them there did not stand the 
competing interests or conceptions of the great Powers. France does not 
want Syria to be absorbed into a larger whole which would be under the in- 
fluence of Britain and the United States; and the Syrians themselves would 
hesitate about joining with Iraq and Jordan so long as these countries are 
bound by their treaties with Britain and the presence of British troops. 
The United States seems too deeply committed to Zionism to look with 
favour upon the strengthening of the Arab countries. Britain, while 
nominally favouring the idea of Arab union, in practice upholds the differ- 
ent dynasties whose existence stands in the way of union. To take ex- 
amples: Transjordan was created by Britain out of the body of Syria, for 
strategic reasons and to satisfy Abdullah’s ambitions. Now that he is 
dead, his kingdom has no further reason to exist, at the same time as the 
incorporation of Arab Palestine has faced it with a refugee problem it 
cannot solve. Every argument is in favour of its being absorbed into a 
larger unit, and it is only the hand of Britain which maintains its separate 
existence. Again, Kuwait, whose independence was created and main- 
tained by Britain for once valid strategic reasons, now has oil royalties too 
large for it to spend and much needed elsewhere. It too must be associated 
with a larger unit ; but British support still maintains its independence, and 
there is no sign yet that British influence has been fully used to secure the 
proper disposal of the royalties. ; 

It seems unlikely that union will come quickly unless one of the great 
Powers cares enough about it to help actively to bring it about; just as 
European union would not be even as near as it is without American pressure. 
But even if this difficulty were removed, there would still be another one. 
Nobody in the Arab countries would want federation or union of some of 
them, if it meant destroying the broader unity of all of them; more speci- 
fically, if it weakened the ties of Lebanon and still more of Egypt with the 
Arab world. For in Lebanon, with a population half Christian and half 
Muslim, there is a section of the Christians who still look with suspicion upon 
everything which calls itself Arab, and think of Lebanon as a centre of a 
Christian life which expresses itself in all the forms of society ; and another 
section which wants to maintain the separate existence of Lebanon as a 
country where a large number of communities, both Muslim and Christian, 
live together on a footing of political equality and co-operation. But at the 
same time she must co-operate closely with the other Arab countries, not 
only because of ties of language and feeling, but because, producing very 
little and with a growing population pressing into Beirut, she can only live 
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by trading with the Arab hinterland and providing services for it. The 
situation is very delicate, and a union of the surrounding Arab States 
which seemed to threaten the independence of the country might easily 
upset the internal balance and throw the Maronites into a new dependence 
on outside protection which would in the end be fatal to them. 

Egypt is now a member of the Arab League, and those are mistaken 
who think that her membership is for reasons of prestige only. To think 
this would be to ignore her deep roots in Arabic civilization, the large 
bedouin strain in her peasantry, her position as the centre of modern 
Arabic culture, the growth of Arab sentiment among her people, and the 
depth to which the tragedy of Palestine has touched her. But at the same 
time the temperament, social system, and popular culture of the Egyptians, 
formed by ages of sedentary life in the Nile valley, differ much from those 
in the other Arab countries; and for the last hundred and fifty years she 
has had a separate political existence. For these reasons there is a sense in 
which Egypt is not quite at home in the Arab community; her links with 
the other Arab countries are based not so much on immediate affinity as 
on language and religion. She is still only half convinced by the Arab idea; 
but the other Arab States are all conscious of needing her help, and willing 
to accept her leadership if that is the price of such help. They are not 
unconscious of the inner weaknesses of the country: the extremes of poverty 
and wealth, the constant growth of population, and the inner isolation and 
uncertainty of the Westernized Egyptian intellectuals. But her greater 
resources and population, her longer experience of world affairs, and the 
comparative solidarity of her people could fit her for leadership; and few 
Arabs would be willing to set up a rival centre of authority if its result were 


to blight the growing concern of Egypt for the Arab world. 
XII 


If some sort of union could be created it would lessen the instability of 
the Arab countries, both by removing one of the causes of weakness and by 
generating a new loyalty. But the instability of Arab Governments of 
course cannot be explained in terms of one factor only; it is an expression 
of the weakness of Arab society. It would be easy and tempting to ascribe 
this to some innate incapacity of the Arabs for government and social 
organization. But Arab history shows that there was at least a moment 
when the Arabs were able to overcome their weaknesses and play the crea- 
tive role in forming a new social and political order under which a large 
part of the world lived for centuries. Instead therefore of looking for some 
innate defect it would be best to try to explain the present disorder of the 
Arab world in terms of theexperience through which it has passed in the last 
few generations. Put briefly the social change caused by the necessity of 
material ‘Westernization’ has encouraged the disruptive tendencies of the 
traditional Arab society. 

This process was already apparent while the Arab countries were under 
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Western tutelage, and now they are becoming independent a new aspect of 
weakness is revealing itself. The democratic régimes which the national 
Governments imitated from the Western nations have not shown them- 
selves capable of producing efficient and responsible Governments. We 
should not infer from this that ‘independence has failed’. At the very least 
there was bound to be a period of dislocation after the transfer of authority 
from foreign to native hands; but more than that, in some ways the new 
Governments have succeeded better than their Western tutors. In more 
than one Arab country independence has meant a swift expansion of 
education, the first condition of social advance; and national Governments 
are just beginning to use their powers of economic control and planning in 
an imaginative way. In general, however, the régimes are fragile, and it 
will take time before a form of stable government is evolved. It is not 
certain that this form will be the same as that which exists in Western 
Europe. In Syria and Egypt, for example, political life seems to be return- 
ing to something like the pattern which existed in Mamluk and Ottoman 
days before it was disturbed by the coming of the West. It was a pattern 
formed by the co-operation of three groups: a military oligarchy in whose 
hands lay final authority, with a rapidly changing personnel but also with a 
continuity given it by the military corps from which it derived its power; 
secondly, the permanent officials, carrying on the daily business of govern- 
ment in spite of the political changes going on above them; and thirdly, the 
‘learned’ class who provided the principles of social morality by which the 
Government was guided. Similarly, the new régimes in Egypt and Syria 
rest on a combination of army officers, officials who have mastered the 
technique of modern administration, and educated nationalists. 

Of course, such a combination does not by itself guarantee that the 
régimes will be either stable or beneficial. Whether they will be so depends 
largely on whether they have the backing of a solid and powerful class ; from 
this point of view the Egyptian experiment seems the more likely to suc- 
ceed because it is the expression of the needs of the new Egyptian middle 
class, the product of two generations of education, comparatively numerous, 
honest, and patriotic, and eager to use the machinery of government no 
longer in the interests of the landowners but to create a new Egyptian 
industrialism. But the success of the new régimes will depend even more 
on the principles they embody and try to apply. In the traditional society, 
the ‘learned’ formed a solid body, trained in the Islamic schools and firmly 
rooted in the coherent and developed system of Islamic law. In the 
modern Arab States however there is no such solid and united body of 
opinion. The educated class is doubly weak. It is weak first of all because 
it is divided into two groups: on the one hand the remnants of the Islamic 
Ulema, and on the other the graduates of the new Western schools, whose 
minds are formed by the ideas of the modern West. Secondly, each of these 
two groups is itself weak. In spite of the work of Sheikh Muhammad 
Abdu and his followers, the Islamic system of thought as conceived and 
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taught after the fashion of the Azhar is sterile, unfertilized by new ideas, 
incapable of facing the problems which are inescapable for men living in 
the modern world. The ‘Westernized’ class for their part have perhaps lost 
more than they have gained. In proportion as they fall under the influence 
of modern Western ideas they tend to separate themselves from the Islamic 
faith and its essential acts of devotion, although they may still feel the 
corporate pride of Islam, and feel it the more strongly as faith dies; and in 
return they have acquired a still imperfect understanding of a Western 
thought which is itself uncertain of its bases. 

The relativist and materialist secularism of our days leads to nihilism 
even in the West, where it is still rooted in the Christian teaching, and how 
much more so therefore among peoples to whom it is wholly alien. In- 
deed the fundamental problem of the Arab world, political no less than 
individual, is that of a nihilism which is the more dangerous because of its 
combination with nationalist feeling and the techniques of modern war. 
It is a danger which can only be countered if the Arab mind can find and 
appropriate a system of beliefs which satisfies its deepest cravings. Here 
too we must not ignore the possibility of a cataclysm: a turning of the Arab 
mind towards the Communist belief, which does at least provide a system- 
atic and coherent doctrine not only of society but of man and the universe. 
But short of the emergence of something new, the mind can only proceed 
by developing what already exists; and in the first instance any intellectual 
revival in the Arab world will take the form of a more serious, responsible, 
and troubled reflection on Islam. 

Already there can be found signs of a re-affirmation of Islamic faith 
and solidarity; but the revival is still new and formless. There are those, 
both inside and outside Islam, who believe that it can take the form of a 
‘synthesis’ between Islamic and Western thought. Such an idea, literally 
considered, is meaningless. Any religion as it develops takes into itself 
ideas from outside and incorporates them into its structure; it does so 
however not by a mechanical combination of selected elements but by an 
organic growth from within. It would be presumptuous for one who is not 
a Muslim to say what will be the next stage in this growth; and even the 
most talented Muslim thinker might not be able to do so, since Islam has 
always contained a principle of growth which stands above the formulations 
of individual thinkers—the ‘consensus’ of the community. But it is 
possible to indicate in a general way those points around which political 
and social thought is likely to circle, since they are determined by the 
nature of Islamic tradition and the needs of the Muslim community in the 
modern world. 

How far can Islam maintain its claim to regulate the whole of life, 
individual and social, by the sacred law? How far can a religion which 
recognizes in principle no distinction between the secular and the religious 
give to government, law, and social organization that relative autonomy 

which is one of the bases of modern civilization? This question is closely 
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linked with theoretical questions of reason and natural law; and in fact 
though not in principle it seems to have been decided, since every year sees 
the extension of positive law as well as the gradual adaptation of religious 
law to new conditions. Again, how far will Islam allow to be heard, in those 
countries where it is dominant, the voice of Muslims who differ from the 
traditions of the Elders, and of non-Muslims who wish to discuss Islam 
freely in the light of their own convictions? How far will it recognize a 
man’s right to choose his own religion, and if necessary to leave his own 
community? On these issues of freedom the battle has already been 
joined, and Egypt in particular has seen a succession of struggles for free- 
dom, fought by such men as Taha Hussein, Ali Abdur-Razik, and Mu- 
hammad Khalid. 

The mention of freedom raises a doubt which is in many minds when 
the Islamic movement is discussed. If there is a revival of Islam, will it 
not turn the Muslim world against Western Christendom, and also make 
impossible the position of Christian Arab communities in the Middle East? 
These consequences may follow, but clearly they need not. Islam has no 
intrinsic hostility towards Christianity, and those who have had the friend- 
ship of believing Muslims know how free are their hearts of any enmity for 
the ‘People of the Book’. If the Islamic revival is tinged with anti- 
Christian or anti-Western feeling, that is due to a number of factors, none 
of which need continue to exist. It has been due first of all to the loss of 
inner conviction. A purely social movement of Islamic pride and defence 
would naturally tend towards fanaticism because of its inner emptiness. 
Every religion, because it appeals to the whole man, releases forces which 
may turn to evil once the faith which has created and restrained them 
weakens. But a study of Islamic history shows that no political movement, 
however external it may seem, is devoid of some root in the inner life. In 
proportion as the Islamic movement tends towards a revival of the inner 
life of thought and devotion, the danger of fanaticism will grow less. 

The tension of Muslims and Christians has been due also to that same 
relationship of power which, in another aspect, we have already examined. 
In the thousand years of Muslim supremacy, it is not surprising if Muslims 
should have developed the characteristics of a dominant group; while the 
Christians, weakened by generations of living at the mercy of the Islamic 
Empire, tended to acquire the character of a minority even in their inner 
life, and to adopt a defensive, suspicious attitude towards those at whose 
mercy they lay. Moreover, so long as the Ottoman Empire was a religious 
State, religious faith tended to turn into political loyalty. The Christians 
could have no strong natural ties with their fellow-countrymen because 
there was no secular community to which they both belonged. To be a 
Christian often meant not having a certain faith but belonging to a certain 
‘nation’ or party, and they were tempted to strengthen their party by 
alliance with foreign Powers; this in turn made the majority think of them 
as traitors when its existence began to be threatened by those foreign 
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Powers. Moreover, when the inner life of the Christian groups revived, it 
did so under the influence of the missions, through the channel of foreign 
languages, and in forms which tended to separate them still further from 
the majority. But all this is changing. There is a change in the cultural 
policy of the missions, a new emphasis on the Arabic language and culture; 
and among the Christian Arabs themselves there is a new understanding 
that their life can only be healthy if it is deeply rooted in the world to 
which they belong. In some countries at least there is an easing of political 
suspicion. In Egypt tension is greatest, but even here the basis of agree- 
ment exists, for the Copts are as deeply Egyptian as the Muslims. In 
Lebanon the whole life of the State is based on the double hypothesis of 
Christian freedom and Muslim-Christian co-operation. In Jordan, Syria, 
and Iraq the consciousness of the natural tie binding together all Arabs, 
and of the possibility of co-operation in the natural order, is growing. It 
is strongest of all in Jordan, where Christian and Muslim Arabs alike were 
involved in a common tragedy and live under a common danger. But to 
say all this is not to forget that between adherents of different religions 
there must always be a certain tension. 

Again, since the Muslim world lies at the mercy of the West and has 
suffered injustice at its hands, it is not surprising that political resentment 
should in certain individuals have taken the form of hostility towards the 
culture or religion or human beings of the West. But this hostility is not 
dominant ; personal ties still stand, and the Arab countries still lie open to 
the civilization of the West, while only a minority wishes to withdraw into 
spiritual isolation. Here lies the deepest responsibility of the West. 
Through books and films and schools and travel our ideas and the forms of 
our modern life are still moulding the new minds of Asia. We have called 
back the old communities of the East to life—but at such a cost. If we 
look in the eyes of the Eastern nationalist, we shall see there a distorted 
image of ourselves: we have shaped the form as well as provided the 
object of hisreaction. Is it too late for us to recover that point of balance 
at which, while holding to what is true in ourselves, we yet acknowledge 
all that is valuable in the beliefs of others and respect their human 
possibilities? Would there be a ‘decline of the West in the Middle East’ if 
there were not a ‘decline of the West’? 
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THE ANZAC DILEMMA 


F.L.W. WOOD 


gist of this paper. Its justification lies in the tension felt by 

Australia and New Zealand in the planning of their overseas 
policies; a tension produced by the pull between old habits of thought and 
emotion and the necessities imposed by geography and the present state 
of world affairs. It is important today that we should make the effort, 
both in the United Kingdom and in the South Pacific Dominions, to see 
these necessities clearly and give them due weight in Commonwealth 
strategy. National policy has often gone astray through undue deference 
to the weight of the past, through the tacit assumption that the realities 
of past decades are safe guides for the future. One can instance, in the 
seventeenth century, the slowness with which our ancestors’ thinking 
caught up with the fact that France had displaced Spain as the most 
dangerous Power, and in the nineteenth, the displacement in military 
power of France by Germany. The fact is, I think, that a comparable 
revolution has taken place in the South Pacific, a revolution which, 
even if intellectually apprehended, has not yet taken its proper place in 
Commonwealth thinking. It is all the more important and all the more 
difficult to bring our thinking up to date since the adjustment is an 
uncomfortable one. In this case it involves recognition of the loss suffered 
by British power and prestige in the last half century. In fact, a reasonable 
sub-title for much of my paper would be ‘Some inadequately observed 
consequences of the decline of British power, with special reference to the 
Pacific area’. I propose to discuss those consequences mainly in terms 
of New Zealand, though factors affecting New Zealand affect also in 
differing degrees Australia and other Pacific countries. 

It is assumed in this argument, of course, that one accepts the basic 
principle on which so much of the work of Chatham House and its sister 
Institutes is constructed: namely that the only way to plan intelligently 
for the future is to face the facts, even though they are disagreeable, and 
plan one’s policy accordingly. There are many in Australia and New 
Zealand who feel that their countries ran unnecessary risks in the last war, 
and might run such risks again, through failure to throw off the weight of 
the past. In 1939 and 1940 there was a strong tendency, aided by some 
complacent elements in the United Kingdom, to have expectations about 
British strength in the Pacific which were fair enough in, say, 1900, but 
divorced from the realities of our own age. The sudden disappearance of an 
illusion which should never have been entertained was a psychological 


shock in 1942. This situation should not be repeated. 
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‘Te Anzac dilemma’ is a phrase coined to give some idea of the 
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How then, does the weight of the past affect the relations between 
Britain and New Zealand? Primarily, it disposes us all to regard as a 
permanent feature of the order of nature a somewhat idealized version of 
those relations as they existed until not very long ago. This is well summed 
up in the famous phrase attributed to a British statesman, jaded by the 
course of negotiations with other countries : ‘Thank God for New Zealand’ ; 
that is, for a country whose delegates could be relied upon not to raise 
awkward questions of principle and of Dominion rights, but rather to 
co-operate to the best of their fairly considerable ability. Such phraseology 
could easily be matched, on the New Zealand side, by sentimental speeches 
about ‘the dear old Empire’. Sincere mutual compliments have, of course, 
been comforting, but the close relationship has also been solidly expressed 
in economic and political co-operation. New Zealand has supplied a 
steady and reliable flow of goods on reasonable terms, while on the political 
side Australia and New Zealand have co-operated fully in two world wars 
originating in Europe. 

I think this last point may reasonably be stressed, particularly in 
view of recent discussion about the so-called Anzus Treaty. One of the 
criticisms of that Treaty is that it might commit the United Kingdom to 
go to war on account of actions taken by independent British com- 
munities in the South Pacific. Those communities have twice in recent 
years and without question foilowed Britain into European wars in which 
the Commonwealth commitment arose directly from British actions. That 
has been the position in the past. As to the present, unless my reading of 
the North Atlantic Treaty is entirely wrong, New Zealand is still in the 
position of being automatically and immediately committed by policies 
decided by bodies on which she has no representation, and where her 
views are expressed, if at all, through Great Britain. Actions taken in an 
area which includes not only the North Atlantic itself but ranges into the 
Mediterranean, and includes Greece and Turkey, could involve New 
Zealand in a life and death struggle. It is no answer to say that the 
Dominions are not committed because they have not signed the Treaty. 
That argument was perhaps possible in the nineteen-twenties, though some 
of us found it rather unconvincing even then. Nowadays experience 
shows plainly that when great Powers go to war, their satellites go to war 
too. It would be entirely unreal to say that because Australia and New 
Zealand had not joined in the guarantee of Poland they had freedom of 
action in 1939, or to say that New Zealand would be free to stand aside if a 
third world war started tomorrow in the North Atlantic area, on the 
ground that she is not a member of Nato. In so far as the rest of the 
Commonwealth may be committed through the Anzus Treaty this is an 
instance where a familiar process is working, though to a very mild extent, 
in a direction the reverse of customary. 

In New Zealand thinking, of course, the customary still prevails; 
and I do not suggest that this is, or is likely to be, resented. The situation 
can be clarified by a simple experiment. If one should list the factors 
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which can tie two communities together in close and friendly co-operation, 
I think it will be found that all are present in the relationship between 
New Zealand and Britain; we have peoples of common origin, common 
language, a common culture continually renewed, complementary econo- 
mic and strategic interests, and long association. To these one can fairly 
add a suitable degree of distance. It is far too often assumed that the best 
way of getting to like someone is to have him next door or in one’s house, 
and to understand him thoroughly. Distance between our two countries 
has been an asset because of the rosiness of hue which it has interposed 
between us. The picture will be misleading, however, unless there is 
introduced into that somewhat glib list a factor which it is easy to pass by 
silently, without acknowledging its immense importance in our inherited 
and largely unconscious thought: that of power. The foundation of 
national development in Australia and New Zealand was British naval 
and economic strength. When those countries were formed, the con- 
tinuance of that strength was a very natural and fundamental but un- 
expressed assumption. We took for granted the naval and economic 
strength of Great Britain, and on that twofold foundation we built free and 
prosperous countries. 

Speaking bluntly, New Zealand’s life was built on the security given by 
British economic and naval power, and this sense of security underlay the 
whole relationship between the two countries. Moreover, a similar sense 
of security and permanence underlay the lives of other colonial com- 
munities in the Pacific, and made a deep impression on the various non- 
European peoples with whom they came into contact. It was in a real 
sense the foundation of the old order in the Pacific area. It was also, one 
may suggest, the basis of the attitudes and policies of overseas com- 
munities towards Europe. These attitudes must be seen in rational 
terms, not as possessing an absolute and even mystical quality which will 
persist in defiance of material conditions. The famous remark already 
quoted should be amended to read not only as rendering thanks for the 
mere existence of New Zealand but thanks also for the continual existence 
of those favourable conditions which led to a century of intimate and 
fruitful co-operation between the two countries. Even for New Zealand, 
British (or Western European) economic and strategic power was funda- 
mental to relationships in the Pacific; and if this were true for New 
Zealand it was true with still greater force for other communities. From 
this it follows that, in the long run, alterations in the power situation will 
react upon the political situation, and will, if it comes to the point, make 
mincemeat of political engagements and popular wishes, in spite of any lag 
in general thinking. The truth of this analysis can be shown to underlie 
the much more soothing and agreeable generalizations of the past, and 
give a reasonably sound clue to future trends. 

Even in the past, when there was so much more justification for the 
idea of permanency in the peculiarly close intimacy between the two 
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countries, the conditional character of the relationship was shown when- 
ever there was any hint of weakening in the implied twofold promise of 
economic and political security. Spasmodic but sometimes vigorous 
criticism of the backwardness and danger of British policy in the Pacific 
goes back well into last century, and even in the ultra-loyal period between 
the two wars New Zealand spoke up sharply when her interests were 
affected. There was, for instance, the well publicized story of the brush 
between a British Dominions Secretary and that very typical and very 
loyal Prime Minister, Mr Forbes. The issue then was the price of meat. 
The Prime Minister had spoken in ways quite uncomfortable to his 
British audience, and his roo per cent loyal followers in New Zealand, all 
of them more royalist than the King, heartily approved. Something 
similar happened in 1950, when there was a temporary hitch over the 
price of butter, and the language used by our loyal imperialists vividly 
reminded me as a historian of that used in 1870. There had then been a 
suggestion that the British Government was failing in their duty of giving 
colonists physical security; and there was criticism of that Government 
for breaking up the Empire, and talk of appealing to the United States, 
and of appealing over the heads of the British Ministers to the British 
public, whose heart it was said beat true, as it always had, and always 
would. 

These and other similar incidents are to be stressed only as reminders 
of the very human factors underlying New Zealand’s legendary loyalty. 
More important are the big factors likely to influence the future, and 
suggesting changes in the basic situation. Take for instance, capital, 
needed for equipping a young and undeveloped country. In most of the 
past hundred years the understood thing was to come to the London 
market. If the proposition were good, indeed sometimes if it were bad 
but looked attractive, London put up the money. So the country was 
largely developed by British capital, generously and continuously supplied, 
which integrated New Zealand economy closely with that of Britain. 
One wonders whether that situation can be relied upon to continue. 
Doubts arise partly on general grounds, and partly through specific 
instances when capital was needed and sought unsuccessfully in England. 
Then there is trade. Britain still needs New Zealand’s dairy produce, 
meat and wool, and will presumably continue to need them for a long time 
tocome. Nevertheless, it should be remembered (and it is often forgotten) 
that in the days before the last war, and even during its first seven 
months or so, we were threatened with import quotas. In any case, price 
is another matter, particularly the relation between the prices Britain 
pays New Zealand and those which British industry charges for goods 
supplied to us. Britain has had great difficulties recently, as we all know, 
in supplying overseas purchasers with the goods they want at the right 
time and at the right price. 

These and other factors reflect the weakening of British economic 
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power, and with the best will in the world one would be foolish to assume | 


that the future will follow smoothly the pattern of the past. The same 
is even more true in the field of strategy and defence. It seems.to me per- 
fectly clear that the naval power of the United States has in fact displaced 
that of Britain. The Pacific, the area in which we live, is no longer under 


the wing of the Royal Navy, nor is it likely to come back under that wing | 


in the foreseeable future. It is a striking fact that during the past war 


New Zealand and Australia quietly acknowledged that they were within | 


the American field and the responsibility of the United States fleet rather 
than of the Royal Navy. This involved the tacit repudiation of the most 
basic axiom of our thinking, or more accurately perhaps of our feeling, in 
matters of defence and physical security. Moreover, it followed the 
shattering of pre-war basic strategy in the Pacific. The acceptance of this 
situation was tacit, and I doubt whether it has yet been adequately 
recognized by opinion either in the United Kingdom, or in New Zealand. 
Yet it underlies our present problems. 


My line of argument here could be fairly entitled, ‘From Singapore 


Base to Anzus Treaty’. In the period just before the war, and in the | 


first period of the war, the pivot of Commonwealth strategy in the Pacific 
was the Singapore base. We were promised that, if war broke in the 
Far East, a powerful British fleet would be dispatched from European 
waters. The stronghold itself, with its promised reinforcement, was our 
guarantee of security. In the view of the British chiefs of staff it would 
guarantee us from any major attack, that is, anything greater than raids 
by an occasional cruiser or armed merchantman which could carry small 
landing parties. This line of argument was accepted by Mr Churchill as 


First Lord of the Admiralty and later as Prime Minister. Mr Churchill © 


gave an emphatic promise that if Australia and New Zealand were 
directly attacked British forces would sail to the rescue, to the sacrifice of 
everything short of the security of the British Isles themselves. 


Even before the outbreak of war, New Zealand’s defence advisers 


were not entirely satisfied with the degree of security given by this 
strategy. In the first place, though no one foresaw the fall of France, 
many were doubtful whether Britain could send a really substantial 
fleet to Singapore if she were involved simultaneously with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Secondly, there was some scepticism as to whether the 
Singapore base was so placed as to give genuine protection against major 
movements of the Japanese fleet. The map, it was felt, did not support 
too optimistic a view, and the New Zealand defence authorities continued 
cautiously to press the British for reassurance. Plainly, British naval 
strength in the Pacific was already getting a little thin. Then came the 
fall of France. In June 1940 New Zealand was told confidentially that if 
Japan then came into the war, no British fleet could be sent to the Far 
East, and that the Commonwealth would have to rely on the United States 
to take care of its interests in that area. 
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In retrospect that dispatch looks rather like the turning point. A 
situation long vaguely anticipated and feared in the Southern Dominions 
had actually arrived. British power was so heavily involved in the 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean that it was virtually 
withdrawn from the Pacific. And it is perhaps worth noting in passing 
that formal promises at the highest political and staff levels were simply 
irrelevant to the new situation. This was, bluntly, that circumstances 
beyond anyone’s control had withdrawn from the Pacific the element of 
British naval power which had hitherto been fundamental. Moreover, one 
must appreciate fairly what was behind the remark quoted a moment ago 
about the need to rely on the United States to take care of Common- 
wealth interests. At that time, and for the better part of a year afterwards, 
the United States Government made it perfectly clear that it would be 
just too bad if the British communities in the Pacific got into trouble with 
Japan. The United States was in no way committed; and on the critical 
issue of the closing of the Burma Road, whatever their leaders thought in 
their hearts, they entered their formal protest against an unwarrantable 
interference in world trade. Unless one relied on the Americans to do in 
case of trouble something which in 1940 they were far from able to 
promise, there was in the Pacific in that year something like a power 
vacuum. That situation must be remembered if one is to understand the 
attitudes of Australia and New Zealand in 1942, and indeed up to the 
present time. Their experiences during the war with Japan have been 
overlaid by the troubled history of the peace, and obscured in the public 
mind by the natural and dangerous revival of nineteenth century assump- 
tions. Yet the force of those experiences must be felt at each renewed 
or apprehended crisis. 

In 1941, indeed, the situation developed. The United States of 
America moved into the vacuum, though not so fast as Japan, and with a 
slowness in accepting definite commitments which must have been terrify- 
ing to the statesmen of threatened countries. The reason for this slowness 
can well be understood. Nevertheless in the course of that year the 
United States was putting increasing pressure on Japan, a policy which 
was accepted by the Commonwealth, and backed by Mr Churchill’s formal 
promise that if trouble arose, Britain would stand by the United States. 
For long the reciprocal guarantee could not be given. Thus a rather 
paradoxical situation arose, that Anglo-American policy in the Pacific 
was being shaped primarily by the United States, but was backed by a 
British and not an American guarantee. 

That is the situation which grew up before the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. That attack clarified the position, though at immense cost, 
and of course clinched American responsibility. Within a very short 
space of time, the United States took over the conduct of the war east of 
Suez. In the military field there came the symbolic move of MacArthur 
from the Philippines to Australia, where allied military power was built 
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up. The naval defence of the South Pacific was taken over by the United 
States Navy. There was no doubt as to how glad the Dominions were to 
see the representatives of the United States Navy, the Marines, and the 
Army. When the crisis broke, realities came to light. Automatically the 
seal was put upon the fact of American predominance in the Pacific area, 
and no one was much disturbed by the revolution thus implied. I am not 
sure, however, that we adequately recognize the extent to which the 
factors which led up to this result still operate, and must be recognized 
in any valid thinking about world affairs. 

From the point of view of Australia and New Zealand this started 
a new political experience and one to which in the end they reacted 
sometimes rather sharply. Our intimate ties with England and the 
European field of warfare of course remained, but we were brought 
sharply, both in military and to some extent political matters, within 
the field of active American leadership. There was no lack of friendliness 
on both sides, but the ways of the Americans took some time to learn. 
We were used to the relative slowness and diplomacy of British methods; 
it was not that we always agreed with the British, but ways had been 
found by long experience for the exchange of opinion and for tactful 
methods of carrying small Powers along with the big. The Americans 
were businesslike and in a hurry. They did not want to concern them- 
selves in detail with currents of opinion in lesser communities; and they 
found the small units of troops offered by the Dominions difficult to fit 
into their vast machine. Bearing so high a proportion of the cost and 
responsibility of Pacific fighting they were not unwilling to keep the 
essential direction in their hands, due contact being maintained, no doubt, 
with Mr Churchill and his officers, whom they expected to speak for the 
Commonwealth as a whole. 

Before long, accordingly, there was built up a strong pressure in 
Australia, and to some extent in New Zealand, for a share in the higher 
direction of the war. The feeling was never far below the surface that in 
Pacific fighting these two dominions ran primary risks, whereas in contrast 
Japanese power could only reach the fringe of American, let alone of 
British life. One result of this campaign for political recognition by 
lesser Powers was the formation of the Pacific War Council in Washington. 
It cannot be said, however, that this Council, or its successors charged to 
deal with Japan in defeat, ever achieved a real working synthesis of 
international opinion in policy making. There is here an obvious link 
between war-time experience and post-war efforts to maintain the status 
in international affairs of small Powers. There is also illustration of the 
rougher side for Australia and New Zealand of their newly realized dual 
position. It was in practice impossible that they should be detached from 
their European connexions. Strategic considerations, nevertheless, threw 
them as Pacific countries inescapably within the American sphere. Their 
comfort and security therefore depended essentially on the working 
together of British and American policies and practices. 
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Even in the warmth of war-time co-operation, signs were not lacking of 
difficulties ahead, nor has the new state of affairs in the Pacific lacked 
peace-time problems. With peace, for instance, the South Pacific 
Dominions were faced with a wholly new problem of military security 
that had once been taken for granted as a by-product of British power. 
After 1941, in the absence of the Royal Navy, security was provided by 
the United States, for it turned out that Australia and New Zealand were 
essential elements in American strategy. No prudent statesman could rely 
on the revival of British naval strength in the Pacific in the event of a 
general war; nor could it be assumed too readily that these Dominions 
would be as much a direct American interest next time as they were in 
1942; nor, finally, was there much disposition to revive seriously the 
perfectly reasonable, old-fashioned argument that no one was likely to 
attack New Zealand anyway so that the best defence was a strict isola- 
tionism. The problem was brought into the open by the change in 
American policy towards Japan. 

I think one can fairly say that a policy of complete disarmament 
was suddenly abandoned in favour of the rehabilitation of Japan, and 
that this was done by a primarily American decision, without much 
consultation with small countries whose whole national existence had 
recently been threatened by Japanese power. Nor were Australians and 
New Zealanders, thinking back to 1942 and 1943, quite convinced that a 
resurgence of that power was adequately safeguarded against by General 
MacArthur’s schooling in democracy. Finally, if Japan’s natural con- 
nexions with the Asiatic mainland were cut for political reasons, then her 
activities, economic and political, might well be directed southwards. 
In this situation, the strategic key clearly lay with the United States. 
Her power and her policy necessarily predominated, and it was her armed 
force alone which could give protection against the possible dangers 
inherent in her own chosen course of action. 

The upshot of this situation was the Anzus Treaty, which is not a 
perfect document, but which has been somewhat unfairly criticized. It is 
most certainly not anti-British, but is essentially an attempt by small 
Powers living in a danger area to reach, ahead of the crisis, a workable 
understanding with the great Power predominant in that area. It is true 
that it might lead to the two Dominions being involved in war by American 
policy; but it is hard to envisage a major crisis involving the United 
States which would not bring them in—as happened in 1941 and 1950. 
On the other hand, if the reciprocal guarantee can be trusted, the Treaty 
definitely strengthens the Commonwealth at an important point, for 
instance by freeing New Zealand to send troops to the Middle East. 

Finally, it can be argued that the Treaty in fact changes very little, 
for it is essentially a recognition of the existing situation. This includes 
the continuance of American interest in the integrity of Australia and 
New Zealand, as well as the continuance of close and vital links between 
those Dominions and Great Britain. 
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Anzus, like Nato, will work well from the Commonwealth point of 
view provided that Britain and the United States remain in broad agree- 
ment, and follow policies which remaining Commonwealth countries can 
accept with reasonably good censcience and respect for local interest. If, 
on the other hand, Britain and the United States seriously diverge, 
particularly in the Pacific, the results for the Pacific Dominions would be 
calamitous. There have already been some signs of difficulty, perhaps most 
notably over the recognition of the new régime in China. This is an 
instance where the Dominions followed the United States rather than 
Britain; and I noted with some uneasiness a remark by Mr Dulles (made 
well before the Presidential election) that New Zealand might perform a 
historic service by helping to create a single Anglo-American policy, 
with particular reference to the Chinese problem. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, Britain and the United States have managed to stand together 
reasonably well both during and after the war. They have thereby 
masked the Anzac dilemma, and prevented it from becoming a predica- 
ment, so that we scarcely realize the potential embarrassments of the 
position. New Zealand’s prayer must be that they continue to work 
together in the interests of a policy which we can support. 

This, we hope, may be achieved by the fulfilment of two conditions. 
The first is that all concerned, in Europe, the United States, and in the 
Pacific, should build upon solid realities, not upon outworn prejudices, 
or the truths of a bygone age. The second is that some means be found 
for reaching a democratic decision, if not an agreed policy. The Pacific as 
a whole is nowadays a very difficult and dangerous area, feeling all the 
tensions which distress the world at the present time: East versus West, 
unsatisfied nationalism, new countries learning to manage their inde- 
pendence, undeveloped countries alongside developed ones, and, over all, 
the problems of economic insecurity and the future of Japan and China. 
It is an area where leadership is thrown primarily on the United States, 
but where the lives of many lesser peoples are involved. Those lesser 
peoples—or at least the Australians and New Zealanders amongst them— 
feel that they, and not merely the great Powers, should share in the 
framing of policy. It is at this point where I feel that British experience 
may be of most value. One may reasonably feel doubtful as to what 
policy should be adopted, and yet confident as to the techniques by which 
it should be sought. In the Commonwealth there have been failures as 
well as successes, but we have done pioneering work in the art of bringing 
different points of view to bear on given problems, and ensuring that those 
points of view are listened to and given consideration. 


Address at Chatham House 
16 December 1952 
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THE IMPACT OF ANTI-SEMITISM ON 
THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


UMAN beings have always tended to join together in groups. 
Each member of a group has an instinctive tendency to dislike 


members of other groups merely because they belong to other 
groups and not to his own group. Even when one group forms an alliance 
with another group, the motive is normally dislike or fear of other groups 
rather than mutual sympathy and attraction. This basic human tend- 
ency is liable to be intensified by ideologies which maintain the superi- 
ority of one or more groups over others: it can be kept under control by 
powerful Governments ruling over a number of varied groups and de- 
termined and able to maintain order among them. In essence, tension 
between Jew and Gentile is no different from that which prevails between 
rich and poor, black and white, orthodox and heretics, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, Oxford and Cambridge. Its outward manifestations have, 
however, been shaped by historical developments such as the growth of 
mystical conceptions of the functions and natures of nations and the 
distribution of Jewish communities over a large number of different 
political units so that anti-Semitism today is no longer a prejudice against 
Jews but a proselytizing movement with international ramifications and 
an ideology which professes to provide solutions for a number of social, 
political, economic, and philosophical problems. The purpose of this 
paper is to investigate the effect of this movement on the emotional climate 
of the inhabitants of the State of Israel. 

The Jewish population of the State of Israel originates largely from 
countries through which nationalist doctrines have spread during the last 
century and it has, therefore, been in a position to obtain a rather near- 
sighted view of the situation of minorities in nationalist countries. It has 
also preserved vivid and profound memories of centuries of discrimination 
and persecution prior to the rise of nationalism and one might go further 
and suggest that a conscious belief in a general and even inevitable 
hostility on the part of Gentiles towards Jews is the basis of Jewish 
nationalism and the main reason for the existence of the State of Israel. 
Yet the acceptance of hostility as a natural phenomenon by many Jews 
should not be allowed to obscure the acute difference between the anti- 
Jewish feeling of pre-nationalist epochs and that of the nationalist period. 
In both ancient and medieval times, whatever the extent of persecution, 
it had been possible for a Jew through adoption of the dominant faith to 
advance from the status of a second-class to that of a first-class human 
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being. The nationalist form of anti-Semitism, however, condemned him 
and his descendants to permanent inferiority. The racial theories which 
it incorporated attributed to him qualities beyond the power of the waters 
of baptism to dissolve. In brief, pre-nationalist anti-Semitism was mainly 
directed at Judaism, nationalist anti-Semitism at Jews. The new attack 
was concentrated not on the beliefs and practices of Jews but on their 
unchangeable nature. It thus follows the trend of our age in the search to 
uncover an immutable core in every group and individual, in the value 
attached to the expression of that inward self, in emphasis on being rather 
than on believing or doing, and in a godless form of absolute faith in pre- 
destination in this world. 

However, although the theorists of anti-Semitic nationalism are 
generally agreed that Jewish characteristics are incurably evil and 
dangerous enough to justify the exclusion of Jews from the exercise of 
the rights of citizenship, they are by no means unanimous on the subject 
of the nature of these characteristics. Their conclusions reflect the 
different patterns by which their own nationalist feelings have been 
coloured. Thus, the clerical nationalist attacks Jews on the grounds that 
they are irreligious, the secularist resents the obstinacy of their attach- 
ment to strange and ancient traditions, the conservative is infuriated by 






— 


their enthusiasm for socialism, and the nationalist with ideas of social | 


reform denounces their individualist leanings. Sometimes, as in the case 
of clerical parties with Right- or Left-wing views, two of these points of 
view join forces together in the ideological armoury of an anti-Semitic 
group. 

The challenge of these four schools of anti-Semitic theory has been 
met by the emergence of four parallel trends in Jewish political thought 
in the present age, each with its own diagnosis of the reason for the ex- 
istence of a Jewish problem as well as its own patent remedy. In the first 
place, there is the traditional belief that the hatred of Israel is a divine 
mystery, destined to endure until the coming of the Messiah. The divine 
purpose in allowing this hatred to persist in the hearts of men is two-fold. 
It is, on the one hand, a means by which to compel Israel to keep the Holy 
Law. As long as the divine commandments are observed the weapons of 
the enemies of Israel cannot prevail. If they are neglected, Israel is doomed 
to suffer at their hands. On the other hand, the mystery imposes a test 
on the peoples of the world. Israel is ‘a scattered sheep’ (Jeremiah 50 : 17), 
defenceless but for divine protection and exposed to the mercies of the 


nations, who are judged in their turn in the light of their response to this 


test. This view, the foundations of which rest on a number of passages in 
the Pentateuch as well as in the prophetic books of the Old Testament, 
forms part of the conscious belief of every traditional Jew and is shared 
by many who have released themselves partly or wholly from the yoke of 
the Holy Law. Secondly, there is a school of thought which holds that 
hostility towards Jews is due largely to the exotic appearance and habits 
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of those who are unwilling to conform with the external ways of their 
neighbours, and that it will disappear with the growth of education among 
Gentiles and a simultaneous effort on the part of all Jews to resemble 
members of the dominant groups in the countries in which they live in 
dress, manners, interests, and almost every aspect of life, including their 
form of worship. This tendency towards assimilation, as it was generally 
termed, owed its birth to the generous illusions of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, and retained its popularity in Westernized Jewish circles until the 
destruction of the most ‘assimilated’ Jewry in Europe induced some of 
the victims and others, who gazed helplessly at their plight, to doubt the 
invincibility of reason and the inevitability of progress. A third diagnosis 
has been put forward by socialist thinkers, who regard anti-Semitism as 
an expression of one of the conflicts inseparable from the very essence of 
capitalist society and maintain that the only remedy is the substitution 
of a socialist system in which Jews, in common with others, will abandon 
commerce and exploitation and apply themselves to truly productive 
tasks. This view was also very tenaciously held—particularly by those in 
revolt against the limitations of uncongenial occupations and surround- 
ings—and was also shaken by events in the shape of the deterioration of 
a large-scale experiment in socialism into a cynical form of tyranny. 
Finally, there is the nationalist view that minority status is responsible 
for all Jewish grievances and failings and that the creation of a State in 
which Jews form a majority will not only facilitate the rescue and re- 
habilitation of all Jews in distress but must instil in the hearts of Gentiles 
in general a new feeling of admiration and respect in place of the old 
attitude of dislike and contempt. 

Here again, one often finds these ingredients—teligion, assimilation, 
socialism, and nationalism—combined in a variety of nationalist com- 
binations such as Zionist socialism and even in a religious socialist form 
of Zionism. Moreover, in spite of the popular identification of the trend 
towards assimilation with hostility towards Zionism, a tendency in favour 
of mass assimilation can be discerned in the development of the Zionist 
movement itself. It is essentially a revolt against two thousand years of 
Jewish history, expressed in the longing for liberation from the ‘abnor- 
mality’ of life in ‘exile’ and restoration to the ‘normality’ of life on the 
national soil. The very idea of the reconstruction of Jewry as a nation 
like any other implies rejection of the traditional belief in the divine 
mission of Israel and presupposes the establishment of a modern secular 
State. This attitude has been carried to extremes by the ‘Canaanites’, a 
small group which came into prominence at the time of the attempt to 
blow up the house of the late Israeli Minister of Communications. Their 
spokesmen, who include a number of romantic journalists and students, 
renounce both Judaism and Zionism, disassociate themselves from Jews 
outside Israel, insist that they have more in common with the peoples of 
the Middle East, and look back, with the historical nostalgia from which 
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every theory seems destined to suffer, to a vision of the land of Canaan 
depicted in the books of Joshua and Judges: this emerges from their 
pipe-dreams as a raw and passionate medley of idolatrous orgies on high 
places, tribal feuds, assassination, rape, and gargantuan drinking bouts, 
an Oriental Valhalla on earth without king or law or creed in which every 
man did what was right in his own eyes. However, quite apart from the 
crudities of the Sturm und Drang period of the effendiah of the Hebrew 
University, there are a number of instances of prejudice against those 
aspects of Jewish life which are identified in the minds of Gentiles as 
Jewish, such as the Yiddish language or the German and Slavonic names 
in common use among Jews. The gratification with which the comments of 
visitors on the un- Jewish appearance of the children are welcomed is most 
revealing. Even those who are well aware of the large percentage of blond 
types among the Jewish population of pre-war Eastern Europe appear 
to appreciate the compliment all the same. For the absence of Jewish 
characteristics is regarded as a highly desirable quality and the existence 
of fundamental differences between the younger generation of Israeli 
Jews and Jews elsewhere has become a basic article of the Zionist creed. 
The Zionist approach to this theme resembles an advertisement for a 
quack medicine. On one side of the poster, one sees the patient before 
treatment, a swarthy, hook-nosed, shifty, cringing Oriental, terrified of 
his own shadow. On the other, we find him transformed into a muscular, 
blond giant, straight in body and mind, facing the world confidently and 
defiantly. 

These doctrines are of importance not merely for historical reasons but 
also because they throw light on relations between Israeli Jews and other 
Jewish communities and the attitude of the State of Israel towards other 
States, as wellas on the political and social life of the country. This investi- 
gation was originally inspired as a result of hearing from a Gentile friend an 
account of a discussion with two Palestinian Jewish students, in the course 
of which they expressed their dislike of British Jews and assured her 
that, had they been British, they would have been anti-Jewish. Of course, 
any one familiar with Jewish circles in Britain is aware of the existence of 
mutual antipathy, based largely on differences of upbringing and approach, 
between the two groups; but the manner in which these two young men 
formulated their feelings appears to reveal the effect of a characteristic 
nationalist dogma on their minds. In all countries, where the doctrine of 
self-determination has been elevated to the rank of an article of faith, 
minorities are regarded more or less as potential fifth columnists and treated 
as second-rate citizens. It is, therefore, natural that young men under the 
influence of this doctrine should adapt their own attitude towards minorities 
to conditions in a tolerant, democratic four-nation State, where the ex- 
uberance of foreign nationalists has generally been an object of sympathy 
and often of humour rather than of irritation. 

In nationalist theory, a country is owned by members of the dominant 
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nation living in it. Members of minority groups are consequently described 
by their ‘hosts’ as ‘guests’ or ‘colonists’, i.e. transient wayfarers entitled 
to hospitality and privileges rather than rights. With it goes the corollary 
that the very fact of living on the national soil has a beneficial effect on 
the members of the nation and that life in ‘exile’ beyond the national 
frontiers has the reverse effect upon those who accept it. In their jargon, 
the former find, and the latter lose, their souls. This point of view was 
expressed by Mr Ben-Gurion himself in a conversation with Mr Jon 
Kimche, which was reported by the latter in Seven Fallen Pillars : the 
Middle East, 1915-50 (1950, p. 212). Mr Ben-Gurion was describing a 
visit to London, which he paid while on leave from the army in 1917, 
during the first world war. He found the general morale of the capital 
admirable. The solitary exception was Whitechapel. He then went on to 
make a number of serious allegations against the Jewish inhabitants of 
that quarter and traced all their shortcomings to the effect of life in ‘exile’. 
Contrasting Whitechapel with the mandatory régime in Palestine, he 
claimed that there the roles had been reversed, the British having de- 
teriorated as a consequence of their ‘exile’ and the Jews having been 
purified by living on their own soil. 

This argument has been very clearly illustrated by a number of officially 
inspired commentaries broadcast by the ‘Voice of Israel’, which accom- 
panied earlier large-scale drives against black market activities. ‘Jews’, 
said Malkin, a Yiddish broadcaster, on 21 July 1950, ‘are treating their 
Government as they used to treat Governments in the lands of their exile.... 
It has now become almost a sport to boast how one is smuggling and how one 
is avoiding paying taxes on the flimsy pretext that the taxes are too high.’ 
Such sentiments have been echoed in more restrained tones by others. The 
assumption underlying these strictures is that individuals, when governed 
by members of their own nation, are more meticulous in their obedience 
to the laws of their own Government than are those governed by members 
of another nation—a belief which has not yet derived much support from 
the behaviour of citizens of other nationalist States. Harsh laws, unfairly 
administered by corrupt and incompetent officials, compel even com- 
paratively honest men to do as everyone else does in order to survive in a 
very savage struggle for existence. 

Another factor which may account in part for the virulence of this type 
of harangue is the view—widely held in Zionist-socialist circles—that Jews 
outside the State of Israel are unproductive ‘parasites’ and ‘exploiters of 
the workers’ and that only within the national State can they make a 
constructive contribution to society. This naturally leads to aspersions of 
a familiar kind on the ethical standards of the industrialists, merchants, 
shopkeepers, and ‘bourgeois elements’ as a whole, while the latter retaliate 
in a fashion just as typical and familiar by denouncing all socialists, trade 
union bosses, and organized labour as a whole as hirelings of the Kremlin, 
thieves and racketeers, and as the main obstacle to the prosperity of the 
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country. The arguments of both are often reminiscent of the vocabulary 
employed by those who denounce Jewish capitalists and Jewish socialists 
elsewhere.! The introduction of religion always intensifies the violence of 
this type of polemic. The joy of the Left-wing press on the detection of a 
religious Jew in the act of smuggling dollars inside his phylacteries is only 
equalled by the delight of the religious press when the scent of a black 
market deal leads in the direction of a Left-wing collective settlement. 
One might add that the more conservative type of religious Jew occupies 
much the same position in the humour of the Jewish State as the Jew in 
general used to occupy in that of pre-war Poland. If one were to attempt 
a composite picture of a spiv from the satirical sketches on contemporary 
life performed on the Israeli stage, he would appear as a comic figure in 
traditional Jewish costume, picking lice from his ear-locks, expressing 
himself imperfectly in old-fashioned Hebrew style and a sing-song tone, 
devoid of patriotism and meditating on some underhand deal. Nor, one 
should hasten to say, are religious Jews any more charitable in their 
observations on the ethics and morals of their secularist adversaries. 
Another popular Zionist belief is that the Israeli’s approach to the 
Gentile is more straightforward and inspires more confidence than that of 
the non-Israeli Jew. This point of view was outlined by Eliezer Lieben- 
stein (now known as Livneh), the editor of Beterem and a member of the 
Kenesset, in a broadcast (13 September 1950) which he delivered soon 
after his return from a visit to the United States. ‘The relationship be- 
tween the Israeli Jew and the American Christian’, he maintained, ‘is 
franker and far simpler than the relationship between the American Jew 
and his Christian neighbour. The Israeli Jew is not so dependent in his 
relationship on the opinion of the American Gentile, just as the Gentile 
does not depend on the attitude of the Israeli, and this independence leads 
to frankness and the absence of mutual tension. A Christian friend defined 
the situation thus: ‘‘Israelis are not so sensitive about the Jewish problem 
and one can discuss the subject with them exactly as if they were Gentiles’’.’ 
The presumption here is that whenever Jews and Gentiles meet in America, 
it is for the purpose of discussing the Jewish problem. Livneh then went 
on to discuss the material wealth of American Jews. ‘It is usual’, he 
argued, ‘that social and economic advancement should involve a feeling 
of security, and this is the case among the other groups which form 


1 See Samuel Rolbant, ‘Israel after the Poll’, New Statesman and Nation, vol. 42 (August 
18th 1951), p. 176. ‘The recent wave of immigration has brought into the cities of Israel little 
of the idealism which went to mould Jewish Palestine into a progressive labour common- 
wealth, and many of the things which the Jewish National Home was meant to abolish. It 
brought to the country thousands of black marketeers from post-war Germany, smugglers 
from Damascus, horse-flesh dealers and horse thieves from Turkey, professional Roumanians, 
toughs from Morocco, billiard boys from Casablanca, currency dealers from Shanghai, 
British subjects who could not solve their differences with H.M. Inspector of Taxes, em- 
bezzlers from all countries to which they cannot be extradited, estate property dealers, 
contact-men, peddlers, gamblers, speculators and bona fide shopkeepers, and thousands of 
others who simply embody the age-long Jewish tradition of living by avoiding productive 
labour. Organized government is their eternal foe; Gesheft—one-man business without 
premises—is their ideal. They represent a hard core of ungovernables, for whom “‘America”’ 
is not only a model society, but also, if possible, the final goal’. 
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American society. The Jews are the exception. Among them economic 
prosperity—in complete opposition to Marxist doctrine—produces 
absolutely different results. The higher Jews rise in the ranks of society 
the more prevalent is their feeling of insecurity.’ He then proceeded to 
evolve the theory that this contrast between economic security and moral 
insecurity was a proof of the ‘Diaspora’ character of American Jewry. 
Reinforced by the concentration of the Jewish population in certain areas, 
this contrast is, in his view, responsible for the strength of Zionism among 
American Jews. 

Livneh’s views are typical of Zionist thought on the subject. Zionists, 
following Herzl, have always held that anti-Semitism is unavoidable in 
any country where the Jewish population is large enough to make any 
impression at all and that Jews cannot live securely for any length of time 
outside their national boundaries. The combination of both parts of this 
theory led to a paradoxical situation in which it was considered treachery 
to Zionism either to minimize anti-Semitism anywhere in the world or to 
suggest even for a moment that the Arabs of Palestine had the slightest 
objection to large-scale Jewish colonization. The important point, how- 
ever, is that the tendency of Zionist newspapers to gloat over manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism is not mere Schadenfreude but an expression of 
faith in the basic Zionist dogma, namely, that anti-Semitism in the world 
is permanent and life within the Jewish State is the only remedy. The 
historical analogy of the simultaneous existence of a flourishing community 
in Babylon and of a Jewish State in Palestine in Hasmonean times, which 
has been put forward by some American Jewish writers as a model for the 
future relationship between American Jewry and the State of Israel, has 
provoked strong opposition on the part of some Israeli writers. In spite 
of the attempts of Mr Ben-Gurion to soothe the ruffled susceptibilities of 
American Jewish dignitaries, statements to the effect that the Jews of the 
United States do not consider themselves exiles have been critically re- 
ceived by the Israeli press. The Journal de Jerusalem on 2 September 
1950 described an utterance of this kind as ‘a reformulation of arguments 
voiced by Herzl’s opponents in contradiction of the ideological foundations 
of political Zionism’. 

Tension between European and non-European Jews has been a familiar 
feature of Jewish life in Palestine since the beginning of the Mandate. It 
has been due mainly to economic factors. The trade unions, in their 
attempt to maintain a reasonable standard of living, have always insisted 
on a minimum wage for Jewish workers, in the absence of which em- 
ployers would naturally prefer to employ Oriental Jews, whose less ex- 
pensive tastes enable them to accept lower wages for their work. The 
latter, however, complained that the enforcement of a minimum wage for 
Jewish workers meant in practice discrimination on the part of employers, 
who are mainly Europeans, in favour of the more competent European 
worker against the less efficient non-European. The result was that 
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numbers of young Oriental Jews drifted into the ranks of the Right-wing 
opponents of the trade unions, by whom they were welcomed and em- 
ployed as strike-breakers and later as terrorists. Economic interests 
clashed with political feelings in much the same way as in the Weimar 
Republic, where nationalist landowners favoured the importation of 
Polish farm lahourers and international socialists opposed it in their 
concern for the rights of German farm labourers. In Palestine, the owners 
of plantations and contractors welcomed the arrival both of Oriental 
Jewish workers and of cheap Arab labour from the Hauran to the annoy- 
ance of the Labour Party and the trade unions. 

With the foundation of the State and the subsequent immigration of 
masses of Jews from Asia and North Africa, the clash widened from the 
labour market into the sphere of social and cultural problems. Sections of 
European Jewish opinion began to fear not only the lowering of living 
standards but also the eventual domination of the political, social, and 
cultural scene by newcomers unaffected by European modes of thought. 
‘Has it ever happened in history,’ asked a protagonist of this point of 
view, ‘that a people which had worked very hard for several decades to 
obtain a place in the family of nations and which had at long last achieved 
its liberation and independence, then followed this up immediately after- 
wards by making a supreme effort to bring to its country another people, 
another race, which will soon surpass it in numbers and become the ruling 
element in the State?’ This prejudice does not appear to be confined 
to theorists. It makes itself felt in daily life. ‘In Bombay we were told that 
there is no colour bar in Israel,’ wrote Indian Jews to the Jewish Agency, 
‘but in a shop in Beersheba we were told that we should eat only black 
bread as we were black and the white bread was only for white Jews’ 
(New York Times, 22 November 1951). Hed Hamizrah, the organ of the 
Oriental Jewish communities, alleged that expressions like ‘black people’ 
had penetrated to ‘places which ought to be immune from such an in- 
correct approach’, while a weekly magazine (Haolam Haze), which had 
conducted a poll for the purpose of determining whether discrimination 
against members of Eastern communities really existed, reported that 
most of the Oriental Jews who had been questioned replied in the affirma- 
tive. (This information has been derived from a review of weekly publica- 
tions broadcast in Hebrew by the ‘Voice of Israel’ on 2 September 1952.) 

Needless to say, the Government does not share these prejudices and 
is making an effort to promote the assimilation of non-European Jews to 
the way of life of European Jews by means of political indoctrination and 
social training. Yet the very existence of colour prejudice within Jewry 
is a significant fact. There appears to be no precedent for it in Jewish 
history. It must surely be attributed—at least in part—to the impact of 
the racial theories and attitudes of Central and Eastern Europe, the per- 
sistent.attempt to deny the value of Oriental achievements and familiar 


1 See Ber] Locker, ‘One People’, Zion, vol. 2 (August 1951), p. 19. 
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aspersions on Oriental morals, habits, and looks, which seem to have 
penetrated some of the targets at which they were aimed. 

Finally, one occasionally encounters the crudest form of anti-Jewish 
invective almost devoid of ideological content but rich in venom and 
malice. Two extracts froma broadcast in Yiddish by Zimmermann (1 July 
1950) on the subject of ‘deserters, brazen individuals who slink back to 
the Diaspora’ will illustrate the vigour and range of vocabulary of this 
type of nationalist: 


Why should we deceive ourselves? There are Jews who have a pathological 
desire to be humiliated. I know Jewish shoulders that feel aggrieved at the 
absence of the burden of the wandering Jew. They are simply not used to the 
present state of affairs. I also know faces here, so-called Jewish faces, which 
look positively bored because there is nobody in Israel to slap them or to spit 
at them. People are only human. Over many years and perhaps generations 
they have worked themselves up into the despicable position of a ‘a highly 
placed Jew’ with all the honour and dividends attached to it while they lived 
in Vienna, Bucharest, Cracow, Munich, Amsterdam, or Prague. They do not 
want to lose this privilege. How can you have confidence in a country which 
does not kick you around? How can you have respect for a régime which 


respects you and your accursed ‘ugly Jewish face’ (zhydovskaya morda). Such a 
state of affairs upsets the natural order of things. 


Note the relish with which Zimmermann uses Polish anti-Semitic 
insults. Perhaps a better example of his technique can be found in 
another passage in which he rebukes in the stock epithets of his native 
land a Jew who has decided to go back to Vienna. 


A common deserter. He did not manage to settle down here, although since 
his departure from his homeland he has been through a great deal. He managed 
to avoid serving with the Jewish Brigade during the second world war and with 
the Haganah during the War of Liberation. He also managed to wriggle out 
of a case for which he was tried by a court which deals with spivs and. black- 
market operators. He has never worked and the only effort he has ever made in 
this life is to get born. However, he did work in Israel—he bought goods and 
made money, he sold goods and made money on them again, he did not sell and 


he made even more money. And now he is going home to Vienna. He cannot 
live without the Blue Danube. 


One could quote a number of extracts from similar speeches and articles 
in which Jews vilify groups of other Jews by casting doubt on their 
ancestry, patriotism, business dealings, private morals, and personal 
hygiene. In order to avoid creating a false impression, however, one must 
stress the fact that many writers and politicians avoid language of this 
kind. The sick naturally attract more attention than the robust. 

If this analysis of the material is valid, the widespread use of anti- 
Semitic jargon by Israeli Jews would have to be explained as an in- 
evitable natural consequence of a firm belief in the efficacy of their own 
particular solution of the Jewish problem and fear of the calamities in- 
volved in its failure. During the second half of the nineteenth century 
and, in fact, until 1918, Jews played a prominent part in many of the 
nationalist movements of Central and Eastern Europe and, to a lesser 
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extent, in those of the Middle East. Their participation was discouraged 
as soon as these movements were successful enough to do without them. 
Discrimination forced them to retreat into a nationalist movement of their 
own. Persecution compelled them to go on with it. Massacre on a large 
scale convinced the sceptics of its necessity. One had to be a nation and 
to have a land of one’s own, to be ‘host’ and not a ‘guest’. One had to be 
strong. Weakness meant gas chambers. The indifferent and the moderate 
were worse than traitors. They were murderers. They were trying to 
throw the scattered remnants back into the furnaces from which they had 
escaped. The doctrines of the very movements which had rejected them 
were adopted by many Jews without reservations, their prejudices 
assumed to be valid and their slogans given suitable Hebrew equivalents. 
Over a million Jews are now cooped up in a small country, dependent 
on generous external help. They fought and are still fighting gallantly 
for existence. In spite of their achievements and their plans, life at the 
moment is hard and nerve-racking. All the inter-Jewish tensions, once 
spread over continents, are now lumped together in the most irritating 
proximity. The religious, the irreligious, and the anti-religious, capitalists 
and socialists, Poles and Lithuanians, Eastern and Western Europeans, 
Europeans and Asiatics, and members of many other mutually antagon- 
istic groups find it difficult to avoid one another even for the briefest of 
holidays. There are few recent immigrants who do not feel that someone 
is discriminating against them and many older residents have similar 
suspicions. At the same time, they are all dependent on one another, 
united in fear of the hostility of the neighbouring States and ready to 
fight to the last man in defence of their own State, on the survival of 
which their very lives depend. Within this crowd of happy, enthusiastic, 
creative, soured, disappointed, cynical, and feckless Jews, there are a 
number who have in the past digested immense quantities of anti-Semitic 
literature, some in the course of their duties as communal leaders or 
journalists, others out ofcuriosity. The insults directed at them have per- 
vaded their subconscious minds. They are now part of their literary 
heritage and, when they are roused, they find expression. They can no 
longer discern the origins of the accents which they echo. Moreover, their 
fears have been reinforced by the doubt and contempt, born of familiarity, 
which more complicated individuals and groups secretly harbour against 
themselves in the crevices of their hearts, and by the urge to compensate 
for their own memories of humiliations by inflicting them on others. 
This analysis also suggests indications of future developments. The 
prevailing admiration within the State for attributes that are not ‘Jewish’ 
coincides with vigorous attempts to gain the friendship and respect of the 
representatives of Western civilization. The stability, the courtesy, and 
the self-discipline of the Western world appear to fascinate Israelis. 
Britain, one might add, seems destined to become a concrete symbol of 
a more comfortable and spacious era in the history of Palestine. With 
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every year of disillusionment grievances appear to fade more and more 
into the works of Zionist historians and to be replaced in the hearts of the 
new malcontents with glowing and affectionate memories of constructive 
collaboration. On the other hand, resentment of things ‘Jewish’ seems 
incompatible with any real feeling of friendship towards the Arab neigh- 
bours of Israel. The Arabs are too intimately bound up with the Jewish 
past, their social structure too reminiscent of the traditional Eastern 
European Jewish township with its five or six rich families, its thirty 
families earning a comfortable living and its few hundred others which 
were rarely in a position to be sure whence their next Sabbath meal would 
come. In fact, a great deal of the violence of Zionist socialist anti-Semitism 
is aroused by the fear that free enterprise combined with dogmatic re- 
ligious teaching will turn Israel into just another Arab State. 

If external factors were excluded, relations between the State of 
Israel and Jewish communities elsewhere would seem bound to de- 
teriorate. They resemble the traditional situation of the poor man and 
the almsgiver, the former envying the wealth of the latter, who, in his 
turn, resents the independent spirit of one who is dependent on his bounty. 
A combination of the financial needs of Israel and the philanthropic 
instincts of Jewish communities, however, should maintain the relation- 
ship between them somewhere about its present level. 

As for the internal life of the State, the evidence on which this study 
is based suggests that the tensions which divide groups of Jews from one 
another are likely to become more acute. Yet it would be unjustifiable 
to predict the collapse of the State or an unwillingness on the part of its 
inhabitants to collaborate with one another in defence of their homes. 
They remain under the impression that Jewish anti-Semitism, unlike 
Gentile anti-Semitism, may lead to persecution and discrimination and 
even to violence but rarely to massacre. The proximity of hostile countries 
waiting for their opportunity of revenge is the best guarantee of the 
solidarity of Jews torn by dissension but united by apprehension: and 
the history of similar movements has proved convincingly that hatred 
and fear are more solid foundations of national solidarity than mutual 
affection and esteem. 


Address at Chatham House 
21 November 1952 


1 The position has been explained with exceptional clarity by a Zionist editor, Mr H. 
Lewis: ‘Paradoxically enough, Statehood has dispossessed us of our Zionism. The Israeli 
now taunts us in a ‘‘foreign tongue’’ for “‘interfering’’ from our side of the fence; and we 
from our cosy Galut armchairs sulk at Israel’s lack of gratitude for our generous giving.’ 
(The Jewish Review, vol. 6 (17 October 1952), p. 2.) 
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THE MippLe East IN THE War: Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. By 
George Kirk. Introduction by Arnold Toynbee. London and New York, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1952. xiii+51I pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x64”. 42s. 


EVER since the 1925 volume, the Survey has been famous for its sections on the 
Middle East. They have been marked by respect for the Muslim world as an 
entity with its own standards and forms of development, and by sensitiveness to 
all the implications, in time and eternity, of the relations between Islam and 
Christendom. Mr Kirk’s new volume lives up to this tradition. It is filled with 
a passion for justice, and insight into those confusions and strivings of the human 
soul which lie behind the movements of history. It is learned, fully documented, 
and, as far as I can judge, wholly accurate; I have found only one small slip—a 
confusion on pp. 312-14 between Mr Halford Hoskins and Colonel Harold 
Hoskins. It is also lucidly and intelligently arranged. Within a chronological 
framework, the confused events of war-time are grouped around the ‘bids for 
independence’ of the peoples of the Middle East, Arabs, Jews, and Ethiopians; 
but the pattern is flexible enough to allow of digressions, and in particular an 
appreciation of the economic changes brought by the war. (There is a good 
chapter on the work of MESC by Mr Guy Hunter, as well as a more general one 
on the Minister of State’s Office by Mr H. L. Hopkinson.) 

Most of the themes in the book are only half-developed when it ends, and it 
would be best to wait for Mr Kirk’s second voiume, on ‘the post-war displace- 
ment of power and authority in the Middle East’, before giving full consideration 
to his conceptions of politics and policy. But I must confess to feeling already a 
certain uneasiness, not only about Mr Kirk’s own contribution but about the 
whole method of writing contemporary history which has been developed in the 
Survey. I am not thinking primarily of the most obvious mannerism, the placing 
of present events in the perspective of very distant history, by derivation or 
comparison. Mr Kirk uses this method moderately; and I myself should not like 
to read a survey in which I was not told that ‘Egyptian imperial expansion into 
Asia can be traced back through the Mamlik, Ayyibid, Fatimid, Tilinid and 
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Ptolemaic dynasties to the “‘New Empire’ of the fifteenth to thirteenth centuries 
B.c.’ (p. 10). What makes me uneasy is rather the element of moral judgement 
which has entered so prominently into the Survey since the nineteen-thirties. In 
this volume there is perhaps too much of it. The Zionist leaders are guilty of 
‘intrigue, deceit, flattery, and corruption’ ;-the Iraqi officers were filled with ‘a 
desire to hurt and avenge’; Rashid Ali and his group were victims of ‘ignorance 
and egoism’, and so on; and the author’s reproaches follow the prejudice and 
partiality of other writers into the remotest footnotes. With many of Mr Kirk’s 
judgements I agree; but they are so numerous and strongly expressed as to bring 
questions into the mind of even the most sympathetic reader. Is it possible to 
write contemporary history sub specie aeternitatis? Will not the historian who tries 
to do so inevitably give to his own preconceptions and feelings the form of eternal 
truth? A foreigner reading this book might well be bewildered by the contrast 
between its studiously objective, detached, and impersonal manner and the 
intensely subjective feelings and convictions it expresses. He might feel that the 
claim to pass judgement upon the actors in the historical drama was itself a 
product of the assumption, born of two centuries of power, that Britain was 
somehow outside history; and he would notice too that the author is more 
cautious about ascribing motives to the British Government than to others, and 
that not a few of his judgements are relative ; movements being seen not in them- 
selves but in their relation with Great Britain. 

One smaller point calls for criticism. I was irritated on almost every page of 
the book by the elaborate system of transliteration used in the Survey. This 
system originated in an honourable conviction, that it was a mark of Western 
disrespect for the Muslim peoples that so little attempt was made to spell their 
names correctly. But though some system is necessary, should it not be adapted 
to current usage and to the needs of a reading public of whom only a small part 
knows Arabic? Should the strict form be used when there is a common and 
reasonably accurate English equivalent, so that, for example, the Druzes are 
always referred to as ‘Duriiz’? Again, is it either useful or polite to spell a name 
in a way other than that which its owner has himself adopted? Why for example 
should one talk of ‘Kamil Sham‘in’ and ‘Habib Abi Raqiba’, when the gentle- 
men referred to are known to themselves, their families and friends, in that part 
of their lives which is lived in French, as ‘Camille Chamoun’ and ‘Bourguiba’? 
It is as if a precise Indian should refer to Mr Kirk as ‘Mr Church’. I would sooner 
return to the days when the early travellers in India heard the Muslims cry 
‘Hobson-Jobson’ in the streets, than be compelled to sign myself 

ALBIRTU’L-HAWRANI 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE CORRUPTING INFLUENCE OF PowER. By Gerhard Ritter. Trans. from Ger- 
man by F. W. Pick. Foreword by Dr G. P. Gooch. Essex, Tower Bridge 
Publications, 1952. xv-+197 pp. 8?” 54”. 21s. 

Any book introduced by Dr Gooch deserves respectful attention, and the author 

is in any case a historian who has done distinguished work on subjects as far 

apart as medieval scholasticism and the Bismarck papers. The plan of the pre- 
sent book, not well indicated by its title, is to survey the trends of post-Renais- 
sance history as stemming from the seminal ideas of Machiavelli and More’s 

Utopia; Machiavelli, ‘the pathfinder of Continental Power Politics’, and More, 

‘the Ideologist of the Island Welfare State’. There is not much new to be said 

about Machiavelli, but Utopia, an enigmatic and amusing book, has not perhaps 

received much modern attention. One wonders whether Dr Ritter and other 

Germans whom he cites do not take this charming jeu d’esprit too seriously. 

Perhaps More is the kind of Englishman that Germans are too earnest to under- 

stand. A sentence from Bagehot’s essay on Shakespeare floats into the mind: 

‘That is what Dr Blank thought about Shakespeare, but what would Shakespeare 

have thought about Dr Blank?’ 
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However, Dr Ritter has much that is interesting to say, both about More and 
Machiavelli and about contrasts between British and Continental conceptions 
of policy. He emphasizes the genuine inability of many of his countrymen to 
understand the British point of view. His own treatment of past British policy 
is so generous that one can only hope that we have deserved it. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE CHURCH UNDER CoMMUNISM. London, SCM Press, 1952. 79 pp. 84” x5}". 
5s. 
Tuts is the second report of a special Commission appointed by the Church of 
Scotland General Assembly to investigate Communism as a challenge to the 
Church. While the previous report was largely theoretical, the main part of this 
report, as is stated in the introduction, is devoted to ‘a collection of well-authenti- 
cated facts regarding the impact of Communism on the Christian Churches, and 
the reaction of these Churches, in various parts of Europe and in China’. The 
contributors to this section are anonymous, but it can be said that they write 
from first hand recent experience of work in Communist-dominated countries, 
and this gives the book its particular interest and value to students of inter- 
national affairs. The tone is moderate and every effort is made to get behind the 
facts to an understanding of the causes, and of the psychological tension in 
which Christians find themselves. Most impressive is the cumulative evidence, in 
all the various statements, of a common pattern of Communist strategy, in 
China as in Czechoslovakia, in East Germany as in Russia. Later chapters deal 
with such practical questions as the conditions of religious freedom ; and the 
duty of the Christian West to encourage the development of backward countries, 
which will inevitably involve some sacrifice of our own living standards, is 
emphasized. 
ROBERT SMITH 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN ITALY AND FRANCE. By Mario Einaudi and Francois 
Goguel. Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1952. x+229 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (International Studies of the Committee on International 
Relations, University of Notre Dame.) 9}”x6}". $4. 


THE MRP has on the whole been the most successful of all the political branches 
of Christian Democracy, and the Italian Christian Democratic Party the least, 
in illustrating in practice the principles for which the movement stands. This 
study, which fills a noticeable gap in political literature, thus brings out the 
nature and significance of Christian Democratic politics by reference to its ex- 
tremes. Each author covers the history of the party he is studying, its basic con- 
ceptions, and its contribution to the national constitutions set up since the war; 
along with its electoral support, its tactics, and its achievements. For the MRP 
M. Goguel adds a penetrating analysis of the party machinery and thumbnail 
sketches of its leaders. 

Certain impressions emerge particularly clearly. The Christian Democratic 
political programme, with its emphasis on groups intermediate between the 
State and the individual—family, firm, local community—and on educative 
methods, is not merely a compromise between liberal and socialist conceptions 
but a genuine step beyond them, embracing both and adding a new element. It 
contributes to politics very much what, for instance, the industrial sociology of 
Elton Mayo or the Tavistock Institute adds to the older conceptions of com- 
petitive economics or socialist planning. But practice lags well behind theory. 
It is painfully obvious that twenty years of suppression of free political and social 
life under Fascism, following a long spell of discouragement of Catholic participa- 
tion in politics by the Popes, have left Italian Christian Democratic politicians 
too immature to apply their admirable programme effectively. At a deeper level, 
this immaturity is found even in the MRP, notably in its economic programmes. 
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In general, the Christian Democratic Parties stay too much at the level of broad 
principles on the one hand and day-to-day tactics on the other. They have failed 
to develop ‘middle principles’. 

The greatest single cause of this failure is certainly that the older parties of 
Christian inspiration, which paved the way or at least held the gate open for 
Christian Democracy, were concerned largely with defending interests common 
to Christians as such (as in education, or the relation of Church and State), and 
with uniting Christians of all political views for that purpose. The defence of 
established Church positions went only too easily together with social conserva- 
tism. In the interests of unity the discussion of awkward issues was damped. 
Reliance was placed on pious and general slogans instead of programmes worked 
out in relation to concrete facts. The authors bring out how French Christian 
Democrats have broken with this tradition, but, most of them, only in the last 
generation. Their Italian colleagues are very far from breaking with it yet. A 
full study of this shift from the old to the new conception of Christianity in 
politics would however have to extend far beyond France and Italy: notably to 
Belgium and above all Holland, the country where if anywhere the traditional 
approach can be justified by results. Italy in particular is quite untypical be- 
cause of the long suppression or discouragement of Christian political activity of 
both the traditional and the newer kinds. 

Both these studies are competent and valuable. M. Goguel’s is, however, de- 
finitely superior, partly because of its fuller analysis of party organization and 
personalities, and partly because Professor Einaudi shows a certain misunder- 
standing of the originality of Christian Democracy. What he calls at one point 
(p. 92) the ‘obsolete corporativist dogma’ was certainly, like most original ideas, 
crude and unprepossessing in its first form. But developments in sociology and 
social psychology in the last twenty years have given it a significance of which 
Professor Einaudi might well have taken more account. 

MICHAEL P, FOGARTY 


THE DILEMMA OF OuR TIMEs: an Historical Essay. By Harold J. Laski. Ed. 
by R. T. Clark. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 272 pp. Index. 8?” «5}”. 
18s. 


Ir may well be that this last unfinished work of the late Professor Laski will be 
valued by his friends and pupils as a memento of a brilliant and lovable man, but 
it is not a good book. This is not entirely the fault of the author, for he died 
before he could either finish it or revise it, and revision must have been a more 
important stage with Laski than with more disciplined minds. ‘He wrote as 
always in a torrent of words and ideas’, says his present editor. In a note pre- 
ceding the index the editor says that such books as this need a ‘prefatory 
analysis and that can only be made satisfactorily by the author himself’ (p. 269). 
But surely this is not so. Any book that presents a coherent argument can be 
analysed by any competent and industrious student, and even a book which, like 
this one, presents no coherent argument can have its wanderings charted for the 
reader’s guidance. Here the reader has to push off into the Laski torrent without 
even the help of titles to the fourteen chapters. 

Anyone who knew Laski’s standpoint will know what to expect here. The 
outlook is roughly that of the Bevanites and the New Statesman. Laski, one 
of the most humane of men, detested what was cruel and oppressive in the 
Russian Communist régime, but his book is one long apology for it. It is no 
worse than the United States, or the Roman Catholic Church, or this and that. 
Communist abominations are screened behind a dazzling facade of irrelevant 
tu quoques. For the rest, the cold war is mainly the fault of the West. Churchill 
is the evil genius of the post-war world and Ernest Bevin was his disciple, and 
so on. 

There are said to be a lot of Communists about who pretend they are not 
Communists, in order the better to spread doubt and dissension in the non- 
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Communist world. Laski was not one of these, for he was an entirely honourable 
man, but this book, if it has any influence at all (and it probably will not have 
much), will play the game of the crypto-Communists. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


ASPECTS OF SocIALIst Poticy. By Rammanohar Lohia. Bombay, Socialist 
Party Central Office, 1952. 91 pp. 8”x5}”. Rs. 1.8. 


Tuis pamphlet consists of three speeches delivered by Rammanohar Lohia in 
1952, the first to the Preparatory Meeting of the Asian Socialist Conference in 
Rangoon and the others to Socialist Party gatherings in India. The speaker 
attributes the comparative failure of the Socialist movement hitherto to its lack 
of a firm doctrinal foundation. Too long, he writes, has Socialism ‘borrowed from 
Communism its economic aims and from Capitalism or the liberal age its non- 
economic and general aims’ (p. 33). Nor in seeking its own autonomous inte- 
gration of thought and action should Socialism in Asia imitate the peculiarities 
of its European history. On the contrary, in Asia its action may have to be 
drastic, and even unconstitutional, in order to meet the requirements of a social 
and economic system in a different stage of development. Internationally there 
must be an imaginative endeavour to bring about a greater degree of Asian unity. 
Yet the Indian Government’s attitude to China, though inspired by a proper 
desire for peace in Asia, has resulted, in the author’s opinion, in the strengthening 
of the Communist parties in India and elsewhere in Asia, partly because of India’s 
official reticence about the darker side of China’s Communism. Not that Mr 
Lohia’s thoughtful and stimulating speeches are confined to such high topics. 
He is also concerned with sport, and it is with dismay that this reviewer noted 
his conclusion that cricket must be discouraged because it lacks international 
appeal, does not admit of mass participation, and is ‘a game of feudal leisure’ 
(Pp. 90). 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


SocrALIsM I VAR Trp. By Ernst Wigforss. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1952. 
152 pp. 73?” X54". Kr. 6.75. 
Socialism in Our Time is designed to serve students as a useful basis for the work 
of study groups on Socialist movements and ideas. The author, Ernst Wigforss, 
is well known not only in Sweden as one of the leading members of the Social 
Democratic Party, and as an original thinker who by his provocative views makes 
other people think. The present booklet, however, contains little that is new, 
apart perhaps from the statement at the beginning, where the author asserts that 
the conception that Socialism is identical with socialization is more usual abroad 
than in the Swedish Social Democratic Party. The author has both the knowledge 
and ability to write a book which would describe the development of the Swedish 
Social Democratic State and compare it with our own welfare State. Socialism 
in Our Time, however, is no such useful analysis but merely a series of rather 
involved arguments which are at times a little difficult to follow. 
A. H. Hicks 


DER STRUKTURWANDEL DER MODERNEN DEMOKRATIE: Vortrag gehalten in der 
Juristischen Studiengesellschaft in Karlsruhe am 30.April 1952. By 
Gerhard Leibholz. Karlsruhe, Verlag C. F. Miiller, 1952. 38 pp. (Juris- 
tische Studeingesellschaft Karlsruhe. Heft 2.) 9” x6”. DM 1.80. 


Tuis is a lecture by a Professor of Law before the Karlsruhe Legal Study Society 
on 30 April 1952. It discusses, theoretically and historically, the changes and 
forms of parliamentary institutions in several Western European countries during 
recent years. 

T. H. MINSHALL 
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BIOGRAPHY 


THE FORSAKEN IDEA: a Study of Viscount Milner. By Edward Crankshaw. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green, 1952. ix+178 pp. Index. 
82" x 52”. 15s. 

THIS is a disappointing book, mainly because of its tone of arid controversy, 
leading to such statements as that Mr Chamberlain and Lord Selborne ‘did not 
panic’ on receipt of the news of President Kruger’s dismissal of Chief Justice 
Kotze (p. 80); and, ‘given a choice of standing up for a friend or sacrificing him 
as a gesture of appeasement to the enemy, all British Governments of whatever 
colour invariably choose the second course’ (p. 102). Moreover the comments 
made on Lord Milner’s opinions are not always either necessary or helpful. Lord 
Milner made his meaning crystal clear and explanatory additions to it are seldom 
needed. Some of the force of the famous Graaff Reinet speech is lost by its sen- 
tences being interrupted by such accretions (pp. 71-3). Mr Crankshaw himself 
recognizes that Mr Headlam is ‘all the more telling because of his studied modera- 
tion throughout the bulk of his two great volumes’ (p. 106). Apart from this the 
book lays proper emphasis on Lord Milner’s lively interest in the African Native 
problem as a justification for the Boer War. This is a timely reminder in view of 
the present situation in the Union. It also properly emphasizes Lord Milner’s 
imperial faith. But a really satisfying study of him, apart from Mr Headlam’s, 
has yet to be written. 


LECONFIELD 


Ernest BEvin: Portrait of a Great Englishman. By Francis Williams. Fore- 
word by The Rt Hon. Clement Attlee. London, Hutchinson, 1952. 288 pp. 
Index. 9}” 6". 21s. 


ERNEST BEVIN was authentic English, with a strong family likeness to Dr 
Johnson, Lord Salisbury, and Stanley Baldwin. Yet, with it all, the Portraitist 
of the Observer had the right of the matter when, in saluting his first entry into 
the Foreign Office, he described Bevin as ‘a Foreign Secretary unlike any of his 
predecessors for at least three centuries’. No doubt, few of his forerunners were 
in the habit of blacking their own boots; and certainly none of them would have 
told a fellow Foreign Minister, as Bevin told Molotov, that the notion he had of 
the way to break a deadlock in the Foreign Ministers’ Conference had come into 
his head while he was polishing his boots that morning. It was characteristic of 
him that, when the celebration of his seventieth birthday was mooted in the 
Foreign Office, the plan adopted (to his own delight) was ‘a party at a tanner a 
head’. And, perhaps best of all, when asked by a somewhat formal European 
colleague to state his main object as Secretary of State, he said: ‘Just to be able 
to go down to Victoria Station and take a ticket to where the hell I like without 
a passport’. 

Such was the man whose portrait Francis Williams has drawn in this book; 
and, if the writer is fortunate in his subject, the subject is fortunate in his 
biographer. Mr Williams makes a true picture; Ernest Bevin walks through these 
pages, alive, humorous, wise. Not always wise perhaps; and his biographer is 
at no pains to conceal his subject’s mistakes. Nor does Mr Williams attempt to 
pronounce final judgement on Ernest Bevin’s policy in the Foreign Office. He 
quotes with relish and approval Bevin’s retort to critics at the Labour Party 
Conference in 1946: ‘I know that in the ordinary way you expect the birth of 
great things in nine months. But I really cannot give birth to a new world in 
ten’ (p. 235). And in the last words of this most readable book Mr Williams 
says, ‘He had helped to alter the pattern of English society and to amend the 
shape of world relations. He had in the highest degree that quality that Goethe 
noted in the English and to which he gave his admiration: ““The courage they 
have to be that which Nature made them’’.’ 

A. F. WHYTE 
P 
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Detcassk. By Albéric Neton. Paris, Académie Diplomatique Internationale, 
1952. 587 pp. Bibliog. 83" 53". Frs. 1,000. 


In the history of French foreign policy during the last sixty years, Delcassé | 


plays a unique and supremely important role. It is valuable for all students of 
modern France that a full-scale and good biography of him should at last have 
become available, and we are indebted to M. Neton for the great labour which 
this work has entailed. If it is written in a tone of enthusiastic hero worship and 


at times is perhaps too uncritical of the great man’s conduct of policy, that is the | 


price which few will grudge paying for it. 


Much of the fascination of the story of this modest and self-effacing man, who | 


patiently gave positive direction to French policy, is the close-up study of how a 
coherent foreign policy could be derived from the jumble of conflicting personali- 
ties and groups which made up the French parliamentary scene. Given the right 
sort of personality and the requisite strength of purpose, coherence and con- 
tinuity there could be: and also a policy which at times served national interests 
in spite of national confusion and even national resistance. One is left with the 
saddening reflection that coherence of policy depended too much—much too 
much—on the hazards of personality, and too little on the working of the parlia- 
mentary machine itself. 
Davip THOMSON 


America’s MAN oF Destiny: an Intimate Biography of General Eisenhower. 
By Kevin McCann. London, Heinemann, 1952. ix+201 pp. 8?”x5}". 
12s. 6d. 


ADLAI STEVENSON. By John Bartlow Martin. London, Gollancz, 1952. vii+ 
175 pp. 8"x5". 12s. 6d. 


In spite of the denial on the dust cover of the second, both of these books are 
campaign biographies, those popular lives of American presidential candidates 
which appear every four years as a result of the peculiar habit of choosing almost 
unknown men to run for the highest office in the United States. President 
Eisenhower, the subject of the first of these biographies, was of course unusual 
in being very far from unknown, but this simple account does little to explain 
his reputation or to forecast what he will do in the White House. This is largely 
because Mr McCann has chosen to present a portrait of ‘the thinking Eisenhower’ 
(p. viii), painted mainly in the subject’s own words. As the election campaign 
showed these seldom do President Eisenhower justice, for it is as a man of action 
that he excels. 


Mr Martin’s book is a more expert and interesting job, partly because it is 
about a more complex and exciting character—and, from the incomplete evi- 
dence of these two books, one that is more attractive. That does not, however, 


mean that the American people, after being presented with the fullest possible — 


evidence on the merits of both men, chose wrongly last November. 
Nancy BALFOUR 


THE MEMorIRS OF HERBERT HoovER. Vol. 11: the Great Depression 1929-41. 
New York, Macmillan, 1952. xv-+503 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 9” x 6}’. 
$5. 


2 
TuIs volume, dealing with a most critical and controversial period, is divided into 


three major sections: the Great Depression, the Presidential Election of 1932, 
and the Aftermath. 

Firstly, Hoover stresses the European origins of the Great Depression from 
the Treaty of Versailles, aided in turn by American domestic speculation and 
credit inflation. He continues with a detailed analysis of the measures taken by 


his administration to restore stability and maintains that although prosperity 
was not ‘just around the corner’ the worst effects of the depression had been | 
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overcome before November 1932. The refusal of Roosevelt to co-operate after 
the election witnessed the worst phase of the depression with business uneasy 
and public confidence lacking. Hoover thus concludes that Roosevelt deliber- 
ately allowed the depresson to reach its nadir so that he alone might be acclaimed 
as the saviour of the nation with his New Deal measures. The election of 1932 is 
devoted almost entirely to refuting Democratic charges against Hoover and 
Hoover’s reduction of Roosevelt’s programme to vote-getting demagoguery. 
The Aftermath is largely a continuation of the first section with the New Deal 
criticized for its economic disequilibrium, potential corruption and general 
destruction of individual freedom. 

Hoover neglects the wider issues of the reversal of the debtor—creditor 
relationship to Europe and the social and political revolution which was emerg- 
ing during his presidency, but this volume merits attention for the omnipresent 
conflict between the older idea of ‘rugged individualism’ and that of govern- 
mental responsibility for and to the individual. 

A. A, CONWAY 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEarstT: a Portrait in his own words. Ed. by Edmond D. 
Coblentz. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1952. x-+309 pp. Illus. 8}"x 
62”. $3.50. 

Tuls ‘portrait in his own words’ of the owner of the Hearst chain of newspapers, 

known for being an ‘America-Firster’, an anti-vivisectionist, and a collector of 

castles and other antiques, would be more revealing if the extracts from Mr 

Hearst’s often naive writings (or in some cases scribblings) had been chosen by 

someone of independent judgement rather than by a man who for fifty years was 

closely associated with Mr Hearst journalistically, and was sympathetic to him 
personally. The book contains interesting sidelights on Mr Hearst’s attempts at 

President-making and on the way in which he dominated his newspaper empire 

from the mountains of California. But acquaintance with the history of the rise 

and decline of that empire is taken for granted and for the reader who lacks that 
background knowledge, this book is worth very little. 
Nancy BALFouR 


KurT SCHUMACHER: Ein Leben fiir Deutschland. By Fried Wesemann. Frank- 
furt am Main, Herkul Verlagsanstalt, 1952. 260 pp. Illus. 8}”x5}". 
DM 8.50. 


Tus biography of Dr Schumacher was prepared before his death; indeed it was 
discussed and approved by him. It is a well meant and inappropriately dull 
account of the fiery conflicts of which Kurt Schumacher’s life in the main con- 
sisted. Born into a comfortably-off middle class family in West Prussia in 1895 
Schumacher at least enjoyed halcyon days until August 1914. Then he volun- 
teered, joined the infantry, and was sent to the Polish front where he was very 
severely wounded before the end of the year; the upshot was that he could pursue 
university studies for the rest of the war but at the cost of an amputated right 
arm. 

Already as a schoolboy Socialist leaflets had found their way into his pocket, 
but it was not until 1920 that Schumacher began his political career on the staff 
of a Socialist paper in Stuttgart. With Mierendorf he was one of the few young 
Socialists who tried to open the eyes of the old guard of the Social-Democrat 
Party to the realities of the Nazi menace. From 1933 to 1943 he was in prison or 
concentration camp, most of the time at Dachau. When at last the Nazi night- 
mare was over, Schumacher, who had stayed in Germany at such terrible cost, 
was the obvious man to lead the resurrected Social-Democrat Party. His health 
was precarious from the start, but at the cost this time of a leg amputated in 
1949, he held out for another seven years of political struggle. No man was ever 
more courageous than he in the face of manifold suffering; the fervour of an 
invalid, however, becomes the fanaticism of a politician, and it is too soon to 
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know whether in the long run Kurt Schumacher served his country well. The 
photographs in this book are almost more eloquent than the narrative, showing 
the child with that intelligent gaze and sad mouth, then the student and the 
young deputy, followed by the tormented leader of the post-Hitler period, and at 
last the serenity which only death could bring him. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


My Europe. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. London, Putnam, 1952. vii+273 
pp. Index. 8?” x53”. 16s. 


Tuis author’s style has mellowed with the years. It is, however, not possible in 
a short review to deal adequately with this concisely written book, which con- 
tains matter to interest the general reader, the historian of the epoch, and the 
student of foreign affairs. A third of it covers the author’s experiences in Russia 
(1911-18) with character sketches of Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Gorki, Alexei 
Tolstoy and others, and of the Russian temperament. Its extremes the author, 
like Sir David Kelly, ascribes largely to the climate. He also shows how much 
Leninism differed from Marxism and how greatly conditions under Stalin, with 
the enormous privileged bureaucracy, utter lack of free thinking, ludicrous 
claims of racial superiority, and vast labour camps differ from Lenin’s views. 

The last days of Czechoslovak freedom and of Jan Masaryk are described, 
and there follow accounts of the author’s nostalgic post-war visits to Germany, 
Sweden, and other small European countries and their present state. They seem, 
as a rule, to admire Britain while criticizing her unwillingness to work as hard 
towards recovery as, for example, the Germans or Norwegians. The cultural 
importance of small countries and the benefits of their nationalism, devoid of 
imperialism, are stressed. It is interesting that the author considers the average 
United States career diplomat at least as good as our own. The mis-spelt proper 
names in the book are not so numerous as is usual nowadays. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


FEAR GoD AND DREAD Noucut: the Correspondence of Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. Vol. 1. The Making of an Admiral, 1854-1904. 
Ed. by Arthur J. Marder. London, Cape, 1952. 377 pp. Illus. Index. 
9” x 52”. 30s. 


THE publication of a selection from the letters of Lord Fisher, and of some few | 


addressed to him, of which the first volume has just been published, does not 
really add much to what was already known about him. A full biography in two 
volumes by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon—who had full access to the Fisher 
papers—was published in 1929, and a substantial number of the letters now 
printed were quoted then. Professor A. J. Marder, of the University of Hawaii, 
who edits the new volumes, remarks in his preface that his selection has been 
severe, and that he has pruned passages ruthlessly and eliminated hundreds of 
letters ‘of little or no interest or importance’. He quotes the late Nina, Duchess of 
Hamilton, who was one of Fisher’s literary executors, as writing, ‘You know, he 


) 


always wanted his biography to be written by an American, because he thought | 


English writers would want to cut too much’; so that it seems incongruous that 
an American editor should have yielded so markedly to the same urge. Moreover, 
Professor Marder was not writing a biography, though he has prefaced each 
period into which he has divided the letters with a brief biographical summary, 
taken chiefly from Bacon and from Fisher’s own two books of reminiscences, 
designed apparently to outline the circumstances in which the letters were 
written. He has thus not even the biographer’s excuse of lack of space to justify 
the great extent of his eliminations, which detract seriously from the value to 
historians of such new material as is here published. The letters themselves, 
however, severely pruned as they have been, are remarkable; and readers will 
look forward with avidity to the next volume, for sheer entertainment if for no 
more academic reason. HG.T 
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ARROW IN THE BLUE: an Autobiography. By Arthur Koestler. London, Collins 
with Hamish Hamilton, 1952. 306 pp. Illus. 83” x53”. 18s. 


Mr KOEsTLER’s autobiography, which brings him, aged twenty-six, to the year 
1932, is a disappointment, although it is always readable and at times diverting. 
The reason may be that he is unable to get outside or under his present self and 
give a direct view of what he was. We get a fairly good idea of his state of mind 
now, but he seems unable to escape from it; the picture of himself when young 
is reflected back from an interposing screen of cloudy psychological interpretation 
and political justification, of traumas and transference situations. 

Restless, fluent, precocious, Mr Koestler had by 1932 reached an astonish- 
ingly high position in German journalism, after experimenting briefly in a number 
of other occupations and countries. These lesser adventures are recounted in an 
entertaining fashion—indeed, he has the gift of presenting us with his faults and 
follies openly, on a platter, and then by a kind of literary conjuror’s feat giving 
them an engaging, even an enviable, appearance, so that we are left half wonder- 
ing what they really were. There are some excellent examples of the author’s 
gifts of observation and lively, pointed, economical writing (in the feuilleton 
style which he deplores), notably the description of the Burschenschaft initiation 
ceremony, and the glimpses of Palestine in the middle nineteen-twenties; 
through it all echoes the crumbling masonry of middle class society in Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

If what a man chooses to say in an autobiography is an index to his pre- 
occupations, Mr Koestler seems slightly obsessed by the desire to explain and 
excuse his enrolment in the German Communist Party. The secrecy and con- 
spiratorial methods had a great attraction for him (but were those features 
really so prominent at that time as to be obvious to outsiders and hangers-on?), 
and the attraction seems to have lasted, for he explicitly refrains from mention- 
ing the names of persons whose identity must be known to those whose knowledge 
might conceivably be of importance. This romanticizing streak also comes out 
in his expressed preference for the belief that his grandfather fled from Russia 
to Hungary at the time of the Crimean war because he was a Social Revolution- 
ary; the Social-Revolutionary Party was founded more than thirty years later. 

JANE DEGRAS 


My Purpose Hoitps. By Jerome Caminada. London, Cape, 1952. 221 pp. 
Diagram. Maps. 8”x54". 16s. 


Mr CAMINADA, a South African, went to the Continent as a war correspondent just 
before Dunkirk. He was promptly taken prisoner. After over two years in 
German prison camps he escaped with a friend. He made his way through 
Silesia and Slovakia into Hungary, where he was again imprisoned, but released 
and lived for some time, free and petted (this was during the KAllay régime in 
1943) ; then tried to go further and was imprisoned once more in Roumania, this 
time getting out only when the armistice was signed. 

Mr Caminada’s book is essentially a personal narrative, of what he did and 
what he saw himself. As what he did was very exciting, the story is exciting 
also, and he tells it well, with considerable descriptive and dramatic power. 
His account of the political atmosphere in Hungary and Roumania rings true. 
He does not venture into much discussion of political goings-on beyond his 
immediate ken, but reproduces some of the story of Colonel Howie, his com- 
patriot whom Horthy sent to Italy in September 1944. Altogether, this is a 
book which does not claim to be of the first importance, but is well worth reading 
from several points of view. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 
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LAW 


INTERNATIONAL LAw: a Treatise. Vol. 11. Disputes, War, and Neutrality. 
7th ed. By L. Oppenheim. Ed. by H. Lauterpacht. London, and New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1952. liii+-941 pp. Index. 8?” x5}". 80s. 


ALL international jurists and students will welcome this latest edition of a 
classical text-book, more particularly as it incorporates the new developments in 
the rules of warfare and neutrality which the learned editor found himself unable 
to develop adequately in his 1944 edition, as the second world war was still being 
waged. One of its most outstanding features is the admirable treatment of the 
novel changes brought about by the establishment of the United Nations 
organization. There are undoubtedly many imperfections in the system of 
enforcing international peace and security adopted by the Charter, but as the 
editor says, these imperfections ‘ought not to be allowed to obscure the progress 
which it marks in relation to the [previous] Covenant of the League of Nations’ 
(p. 173). 

The incorporation in all material parts of this edition of the four Red Cross 
Conventions adopted at Geneva in 1949 is responsible for several new sections, 
Up to the present, The Hague provisions relating to the protection of civilian 
populations were wholly insufficient and proved powerless to restrain the un- 
paralleled brutality and terror exercised during the second world war. The new 
provisions in the Fourth Convention now extend general protection to the entire 
population of belligerent countries. Article 47 lays down in fact that the 
civilian population shall not be deprived of the benefits of the Convention by any 
new changes and also prohibits individual or mass forcible transfers or deporta- 
tions of civilians from occupied territory. It is unfortunate that it did not also 
provide protection against concentration camps. 

In spite of the elimination of all obsolete and relatively unimportant material, 
the present edition exceeds by 154 pages the last edition of the book. It thus 
constitutes what can best be described as the most complete and up-to-date 
treatise on international law which has so far appeared in the English language. 

C. J. CoLOMBos 


THE CONTINENTAL SHELF. By M. W. Mouton. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. 
xi+367 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". Glds. 24. 


THE fact that the work under review was awarded the Grotius Prize of the Insti- 
tute of International Law is in itself an indication that those best qualified to 
judge considered it to be an important contribution to the science of international 
law. There is no doubt that the author has done a great deal of research into a 
comparatively unknown field. Yet, as he himself points out, the problem of the 
continental shelf is not as new as might be imagined (p. 46). In relation to 
fisheries it has exercised the minds of lawyers and others for more than thirty | 
years, but in relation to the exploitation of the biological and mineral resources | 
of the sea bed and the subsoil it is of more recent origin. Since 1945 the rulers of | 
States, large and small, have afflicted the world with a veritable epidemic of 
proclamations making extravagent claims to vast areas of the open sea adjoining 
their territorial waters. The author deals with these proclamations in detail 
(pp. 251-60) and reaches the conclusion—it is submitted, rightly—that these 
proclamations are not capable of establishing legal title (pp. 275, 298), in spite | 
of the fact that in many cases they were not made the subject of protests by | 
other States. 
The layman, and even the lawyer, may be surprised to find that, notwith- 
standing the existence of a vast number of proclamations, treaties, and expres- 
sions of opinion by geologists and lawyers, there is not as yet in existence a 
satisfactory and generally acceptable definition of the continental shelf. We _ 
are, however, probably justified in regarding as authoritative, in the initial | 
stages of development of this branch of the law, the draft prepared by the 
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International Law Commission which defines the continental shelf as ‘the sea 
bed and subsoil of the submarine areas contiguous to the coast, but outside the 
areas of territorial waters where the depth of the super-jacent waters admits of 
the exploitation of the natural resources of the sea bed and subsoil’ (p. 41). 
Even this definition is open to criticism, and it may be observed that it adopts 
the criterion of the physical means of exploitation (existing at present or which 
may in future exist?) instead of the 100 fathom line, i.e. the line beyond which 
there is a sudden drop in depth toward the sea bed. 

These are only a few of the questions which the author examines with care 
and erudition, and his contribution to a subject as yet in its infancy is extremely 
valuable. The problems involved are capable of solution only, as he himself 
points out in his conclusions, by a series of agreements carefully defining the 
rights and, above all, the duties of States concerned with the future exploitation 
of unexplored deposits of minerals on and below the sea bed. 


F. Honic 


A MANUAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. 3rd ed. By Georg Schwarzenberger. 
London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1952. lii+-441 
pp. Indexes. (Library of World Affairs no. 3.) 8?” 5}". 32s. 6d. 


THE first edition of this work appeared in 1947, the second in 1950 and a German 
translation was produced in 1951. This third edition includes a reference to the 
1952 Anglo-Norman Fisheries Case before the International Court of Justice, 
and the author has been able to prune the list of references in Part 111 of the book; 
nevertheless, the book has grown by thirteen pages, though Part 1, intended as an 
elementary text-book, has only increased from 152 to 158 pages. The author 
envisages the possibility of a third world conflagration, followed by a desire for 
peace at any price (p. 158) and, Hobbes-like, hints that power politics or com- 
munity by consent may be inevitable alternatives (p. 151): but is consent 
alone, or is power alone, an adequate basis for an international community, 
especially when the exercise of power or the expression of consent is that of 
‘Sovereign States’? Is consent or force even the true basis of the binding force of 
treaties (p. 29 and p. 65)? Indeed is pacta sunt servanda a maxim which explains 
anything without reference to a system of international law that is based on 
values that exist irrespective of force or consent? 

Can it be that, by confining international law to Sovereign States and regard- 
ing individual human beings as mere objects of rights (p. 38), any system of 
international justice will ever be worked out? We are glad to see that the author 
sees no inherent impossibility ‘in granting international personality to individ- 
uals’ (p. 38). But is a grant necessary? And is a ‘federal world State’ (p. 39) the 
only way of giving such personality? What if it were there all the time? 

Not everyone will agree with the author’s standpoint but ail will admire his 
skill in presentation, his industry, and learning. 


B. A. WORTLEY 


Das STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT VON POLEN. By Georg Geilke. Frankfurt 
am Main, Metzner Verlag, 1952. 127 pp. Index. (Sammlung Geltender 
Staatsangehérigkeitsgesetze herausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle fiir 
Voélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 
Band 9.) 8" x5?”. DM 8.80. 

TuE law governing Polish nationality is, for obvious historical reasons, one of 

considerable complexity, and the Law of 8 January 1951 contains only the 

general principles applicable to the law of nationality. The task confronting the 
author was therefore one of great difficulty requiring extensive historical research 
and assimilation. This task has been accomplished with skill, and the book under 

Teview sets out the law with clarity and precision. 

As may be expected, the new law departs in some respects from traditional 
principles, particularly in so far as concerns the provisions governing acquisition 
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and loss of nationality. Some of the innovations, such as the rule that the mar- 
riage of a Polish woman to a foreign national does not result in the loss of Polish 
nationality (pp. 27, 117), and, conversely, the rule that the marriage of a foreign 
woman to a man of Polish nationality does not bring about the acquisition of 
Polish nationality, are not peculiar to countries in the eastern orbit; others, on 
the other hand, are. Thus, Article 12 of the Law of 8 January 1951 provides that 
Polish nationality may be withdrawn from a person who, inter alia, has ‘in- 
fringed his duties of fidelity towards the Polish State’, has left Poland illegally 
after 9 May 1945, or has refused to return to Poland after being requested to do 
so (pp. 38, 118). 

The book under review deals fully with these and all other problems concern- 
ing the law of nationality, and it contains no less than forty-four legislative texts 
tracing the development of the law from 1919 to the present day. It thus pro- 
vides a valuable guide through a maze of legislation which had to take account of 
more political changes than are customary, even nowadays, in the comparatively 
short space of little more than thirty years. 

F. HONIG 


Das STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT DER NORDISCHEN STAATEN, Danemark, 
Norwegen, Schweden, Finnland, Island. By Franz Marcus. Frankfurt am 
Main, Metzner Verlag, 1952. 171 pp. Index. (Sammlung Geltender Staats- 
angehérigkeitsgesetze herausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle fiir V6lker- 
recht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 
Band 8.) 8"x53?”. DM 11. 

Tuis is the eighth volume of a series published under the auspices of the Re- 

search Institute of International Law at the University of Hamburg. Previous 

volumes were concerned with the nationality laws of France, Switzerland, the 

USSR and the Baltic States, Belgium and Luxemburg, the United Kingdom, 

and the United States of America, and the present volume is concerned with the 

nationality laws of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland. The laws 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, like those of a number of other European 
countries, were enacted after the second world war, and many of the features 

contained in the three statutes (respectively enacted on 27 May 1950, on 8 

December 1950, and on 22 June 1950) are common to the three countries and are 

the result of prior inter-parliamentary consultations. The laws of Finland and 

Iceland, on the other hand, were enacted in 1941 and 1926 respectively. 

The author has produced an extremely useful commentary on the relevant 
statutes which, in the case of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, are set out in the 
original followed by a translation into German. The Finnish law is set out in 
Swedish, while the Icelandic law of 15 June 1926, as amended by the law of 
28 January 1935, is dealt with in narrative form in German only. The result is 
as full an exposition of the nationality laws of the five countries as can be com- 
pressed into a comparatively narrow space. The book would have been more use- 
ful still if it had been provided with a more extensive index of the subject-matter 
contained in it. 

F. Honic 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN I914-I1919. By 
Henry R. Winkler. New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 
1952. xiii+288 pp. Bibliog. Index. 84” x5}”. $3. 

THOSE who believe that the institution of the League of Nations was an event 

of great historical importance will applaud Mr Winkler’s judgement in devoting 

an entire volume to the debate on the subject which took place in Britain during 
the first world war. For though similar studies went on in America and on the 
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Continent, none was so thorough, so well-informed, or had so much effect on the 
actual shaping of the Covenant. This book describes clearly and simply the 
many plans which were discussed; the individual contributions of men like 
Aneurin Williams, Brailsford, Lowes Dickinson, L. S. Woolf, and many others; 
those resulting from group studies, and brought into general discussion through 
the League of Nations Society; the attitude of the Conservative, Liberal, and 
Labour Parties and their press organs; official pronouncements, the Phillimore 
Committee’s report, Smuts’s Practical Suggestions, leading on to the scheme 
officially submitted by Cecil at the Peace Conference. 

Reviewing all this material in the light of later League history one is impressed 
by the foresight and acuteness of many contributors, who anticipated most if 
not all of the general problems with which the League had to cope: disarmament 
and security, the definitions of aggression and the acceptance of arbitration, the 
problems of sanctions, of raw materials, of peaceful change and of colonial trustee- 
ship, which occupies a chapter to itself. 

The author intends to follow up this book by further volumes on ‘the general 
subject of Great Britain and the League’ (p. x). In due course, he will doubtless 
be led to compare the widespread and intensive study devoted to the unborn 
League with the perfunctory, and mainly official, consideration given during the 
second world war to the unborn United Nations. It will be interesting to see his 
views on the reasons for this contrast, and on how far the Charter has suffered 
from the comparative lack of previous consideration apart from that arising 
from the desire felt in official circles to escape from certain obligations of the 


Covenant. F. P. WALTERS 


THE UNITED Nations: Background, Organization, Functions, Activities. By 
Amry Vandenbosch and Willard N. Hogan. Introduction by B. Cohen. 
New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1952. xii+456 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science.) 9}” x6}. $5. 48s. 

Tus is an American text-book for college students. It is better than most, if 

only because of its sophisticated approach, the sympathetic treatment of the 

policies of ‘third force’ countries, and the scrupulous fairness with which Soviet 
policies in the United Nations are analysed. The development, structure, and 
major activities that have taken place within the framework of the United 

Nations are conscientiously examined with, however, a mass of detail that will 

strain the average student’s capacity. In the short concluding section the authors 

draw out of the intricate web of events some interesting suggestions for 
strengthening the United Nations. 

Unfortunately the authors seem to view the United Nations as standing 
rather apart from the turbulent scene of power politics of whose workings the 
reader is left ignorant. The study of international organizations surely presup- 
poses a certain familiarity with the political milieu in which such organizations 
operate: students may be given a very distorted picture unless the study of the 
structure and functioning of international society precedes the detailed study of 
the United Nations. With these reservations, however, this book can be recom- 
mended to the knowledgeable as a mine of useful information about the United 


Nations. G. L. Goopwin 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED Nations: His Political Powers and 
Practice. By Stephen M. Schwebel. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xiv-++299 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 84”5%". $4.75. 31s. 6d. 

Mr SCHWEBEL describes very clearly the constitutional powers of the Secretary- 

General of the United Nations and the problems which beset him in exercising 

them. Numerous interviews, recorded rather breathlessly by Mr Schwebel, 

throw interesting new light on the political influence of Mr Lie and his prede- 
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cessors in the League of Nations and the International Labour Organization. The 
discreet ‘behind-the-scenes’ activities of Sir Eric Drummond are judiciously 
compared with the energetic and inspiring leadership of M. Albert Thomas, 
first Director General of the ILO. The cautious hint that Mr Lie should take the 
latter as his model underestimates, however, the difference in the political con- 
tent of the work of the two organizations and the advantage derived by M. Albert 
Thomas and his successors from the direct representation in the ILO of organized 
labour on whose massive support they could usually rely. Mr Lie’s public inter- 
ventions, though constitutionally correct, have, on more than one occasion, 
merely alienated normally sympathetic delegates. On the other hand, as Mr 
Schwebel wisely points out, it is not easy to arrive at a right judgement in such 
matters, for the Secretary General’s primary duty, to expound and defend the 
purposes and principles of the Charter, may call for such interventions despite 
their unpopularity. Mr Lie’s annual reports, the Twenty-Year Peace programme 
and his sturdy defence of United Nations action in Korea, at least mark the 
courage and sincerity with which he has fulfilled that duty. They contrast very 
favourably with the dispirited resignation in 1940 of M. Avenol, the circum- 
stances of which are carefully examined by Mr Schwebel. 

This is, therefore, a valuable introductory study and a well-balanced exposi- 
tion of a difficult subject. Though it seems to have been written in some haste 
and the argument is consequently rather involved, a good deal of new and 


interesting material is well set out. As a pioneering effort it deserves a warm | 


welcome. 
G. L. GoopWIN 


INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: Programs and Organization. By 
Walter R. Sharp. Foreword by Herbert Emmerich. Mimeographed. 
Chicago, Public Administration Service for the Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1952. xi+146 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Publication no. 108.) 
10}” x 72”. $2.50. 

Tuis survey, by the Professor of International Organization at Yale University, 

gives the facts on certain forms of technical assistance provided before Point 

Four; on current United States Government programmes; on the Expanded 

Programme of the United Nations system; and on various special regional 


programmes. Though specialists will inevitably detect minor errors of fact or | 


perspective, or disagree with some interpretations, the survey presents a remark- 
ably coherent and comprehensive description of the tangled network of present 
technical assistance activities. It appropriately concludes with a useful section 
on ‘interprogramme planning and co-ordination’. Professor Sharp claims to 
offer merely ‘a study . . . prepared on the basis of materials, observations, and in- 
terviews in New York and Washington, without the corrective of field work’ (p.v). 
Nevertheless, his few critical comments are judicious; for instance, that ‘as 
current programmes move into full operational swing, increasing attention will 
need to be given to ways and means of applying the recommendations of tech- 
nical survey missions and demonstration projects where these call for substantial 
capital financing’ (pp.126-7) ; and that ‘given world-wide limitations of trained 
personnel, and the difficulties of organizing effective co-operative relationships 
between advanced and underdeveloped peoples with widely diversified culture 


patterns, no miracles need be anticipated’ (p. 128). Davin Beeciae 


WELTGESUNDHEITS-ORGANISATION (WHO) UND INTERNATIONALE GESUNDHEITS- 
OrpDNUNG. Introduction by Dr Ludwig Dischler. Frankfurt am Main, 
Alfred Metzner Verlag, fiir Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und aus- 
landisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1952. 43 pp. 
Maps. Charts. Tables. (Dokumente No. 6.) 10?”8”". DM 4.29. 

Tuis is one of a series of publications on international affairs by the University of 

Hamburg. It gives, in English and German, the Statute of WHO and, in Ger- 
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man only, the directions and explanations (No. 2) adopted at the council meeting 
of 25 May 1951. The introduction includes a brief history of health organization 
in the past and a diagram, map, and list of nations belonging to WHO. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


TuE THEORY OF Economic Poticy in English Classical Political Economy. By 
Lionel Robbins. London, Macmillan, 1952. xii+217 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
82” x54". 15s. 
THE output of books on economic theory is in these days vast: new books on 
earlier economic thought are relatively rare. Indeed with the advance of time 
there is a risk that the importance of the doctrines and vision embodied in the 
works of economic explorers may be neglected amid the press of works dealing 
with the recent developments of economic theory and their application to 
problems of our day. 

Professor Lionel Robbins has made a most interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to redressing the balance. This work, as the author explains, had its 
origin in a course of lectures delivered in 1939, of which the theme was expanded 
in 1950 and not completed till 1952. A book matured over a term of years has 
many advantages, and it is impossible to read this book without being impressed 
by the studied reflection underlying the judgements expressed on the theories of 
the classical economists and their importance in the chain of later thought. 

Professor Robbins makes it clear that his main objective is exposition and 
not criticism, except in so far as he seeks to correct mistaken views about the 
classical economists and to guide the reader to a true understanding of their 
teaching. This is an important service, since it is largely owing to a one-sided 
interpretation of their thought that early economics acquired the reputation of 
being a somewhat inhuman science. Behind this book there lies a wealth of 
learning. With abundant and telling quotations from their works the reader 
views the procession of great names, David Hume, Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and others, whose work laid the founda- 
tions of subsequent study. Their influence endures amid the change of ideas to 
this day, and there is much of relevance to our time in their distrust of Govern- 
ments to refrain from monetary inflation, in their conception of the functions of 
the State, in their interest in the condition of the people, and in their attitude 
towards Socialism. 

The book concludes with a general review of the principles underlying the 
doctrines of utilitarianism, individualism, and liberty that with varying quali- 
fications link the English classical economists together. The whole subject is 
treated by Professor Robbins in an arresting style, enlivened with humour. 
Readers will appreciate the index of quite unusual excellence by which reference 
to particular points is facilitated. It might perhaps be considered whether in 
any subsequent edition a list of the classical economists with their dates and a 
bibliography of their main works might not be added. 

Crecit Kiscu 


CAPITAL AND EMPLOYMENT. 2nd ed. By R. G. Hawtrey. London, Longmans, 
1952. viii+337 pp. Index. 8?”x5#?”. 4os. 


MR Hawtrey’s Capital and Employment first appeared in 1937 and was reviewed 
in the January-February 1938 issue of International Affairs (pp. 102-3). It 
represented a further step in defence of the thesis, which has always received 
Mr Hawtrey’s unwavering support, that ‘bank rate policy, with all that it im- 
plies in the regulation of the flow of money through the creation of credit, is not 
only the most effective instrument for keeping inflation in check, but is indis- 
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pensable for that stabilisation of the purchasing power of the money unit by | 
which both inflation and deflation are to be avoided’ (p. v). Its primary purpose 
was to show how explanations of depression then widely accepted were vitiated 
by certain false assumptions in regard to the relation of credit regulation to the 
capital market, and criticisms of the work of Keynes, Hayek, Pigou, Harrod, 
and Douglas were prefaced by a broad theoretical analysis of the economic 
framework within which variations in bank-rate policy produced their effects 
upon general economic activity, mainly through their impact upon stocks. 

Mr Hawtrey has now amended many sections of his book, the criticism of 
Keynes’s general theory has been largely rewritten, Douglas receives only a 
passing reference, and the new edition concludes with a criticism of the United 
Nations experts’ report of December 1949 on National and International 
Measures for Full Employment. It is not, however, substantially different from 
its predecessor. It would perhaps be unfair to complain that Mr Hawtrey had 
not carried his revision further. It would, however, be instructive to have more ° 
of his thoughts about the recent recourse to instruments of monetary policy 
which for many years had been neglected or even reviled, for the monetary policy 
of today, though ‘orthodox’, is orthodox with a difference, and it is not always | 
clear how far the mechanics of its operation conform to the standards of the 
Hawtrey analysis. 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


Economic Essays. By R. F. Harrod. London, Macmillan, 1952. xiii+30I pp. 
Charts. Table. 8?” x53”. 18s. 


AsouT one-third of this volume consists of papers published before the war, ' 
either on competition and monopoly or on fluctuations in employment and 
income; another third reproduces papers written in 1944-5, notably two memor- 
anda submitted to the Royal Commissions on Population and on Equal Pay; the 
remaining third is new. 

The older papers bear witness to Mr Harrod’s versatility and originality asa 
theorist but are inevitably a trifle musty, some of them going back to the con- 
troversies of the early nineteen-thirties. The memoranda, in form and manner, 
are tracts, addressed to a non-professional audience and elaborating a case with 
great persuasiveness. To the professional economist, however, it is the new | 
essays that will appeal most. Of these, there are three: a long essay on the theory 
of imperfect competition and two shorter ones on the theory of profit and on 
dynamic theory. The essay on imperfect competition, which Mr Harrod clearly 
regards as the piéce de résistance of the volume, is a spirited and stimulating piece 
of work, but is more a contribution to current controversies than a re-assessment 
of the debate. It is a little odd to find it on the same shelf as the glass cases | 
containing the articles of long ago (essays 3-7) rather than within the fresh | 
covers of a learned journal. But it would seem that British economists are in 
course of abandoning the writing of full-length theoretical studies in favour of 
essays that carry the debate a stage further; and that they prefer to re-issue 
their essays in batches with a covering note or a postscript rather than revise | 
them into a single consecutive text. This is exhilarating for the combatants and 
for those who like a blow-by-blow account. But even the professional economist | 
cannot attend every fight; and he may shortly begin to grumble a little at the 
volley of stones and the shortage of bread. 

The implications of Mr Harrod’s new essays are, on the whole, conservative. 
He is at pains to rationalize the behaviour of the business man and to show that 
competition is more effective and less wasteful than ‘accepted doctrine’ assumes. 
If it is common to find businesses producing in conditions of falling cost, this is | 
because of the time that they need in order to grow to optimum size rather than 
to any market or financial obstacles to expansion. If the business man tries to 
charge on the basis of cost rather than in accordance with what the market will | 
bear, this is because he has the sense to think in terms of the long run, and an- | 
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ticipate future competition, rather than snatch what may be a temporary advan- 
tage and lose good will. The reader may dissent from Mr Harrod’s conclusions; 
but he will find them supported by argument that is consistently close, illuminat- 
ing, and elegant. 

A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


INTERNATIONAL Economics. By Jacob Viner. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free 
Press; London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 381 pp. 9}” x 6}”. $5. 40s. 


PROFESSOR VINER has collected here twenty-five essays originally published 
between 1924 and 1949. The student of the development of the author’s thought 
(a sufficiently important subject in view of Professor Viner’s special position 
among the specialists on international economics) will find some interesting 
points here, in addition to those which are explicitly made in the book. There 
seems, for instance, to be a clear trend from more technically economic topics 
to more political ones. The book begins with The Most-Favoured-Nation Clause 
in American Commercial Treaties, and the early part also contains an interesting 
essay on International Finance and Balance of Power Diplomacy, 1880-1914 
(first published in 1931), but by 1944 we arrive at Peace as an Economic Problem, 
and from then on, not only are the titles generally more political, but the balance 
of considerations which weigh with the author even in largely economic dis- 
cussion seems to have swung considerably to the political side. 

This trend is perhaps not surprising. These papers give a clear picture of 
their author as a liberal in the British rather than the American sense. Through 
a number of the chapters there runs profound scepticism of the doctrine that 
international political relations are what the economic relations make them, and 
an increasing tendency to look to the political to explain the economic. Where 
liberal national economies can be taken as a norm, a quite simple international 
economic modus vivendt is possible ; the form of most acts of policy is not economic, 
though it is possible to discuss as a separate issue whether particular ones are 
economically motivated. In the present-day world, however, most acts of policy 
are in some degree concerned with economic matters, so that the political and 
economic fields become indistinguishable. Professor Viner suspects that it is 
harder to produce international order in such a world than in one of liberal 
economies. 

A. J. BROWN 


TRAITE D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE ET D'HISTOIRE DES DocTRINES ECONOMIQUES. 
Vol. 1. Notions fondamentales de l’Economie politique et Histoire des 
Doctrines Economiques. By Maurice Bouvier-Ajam. Paris, Plon, 1952. 
x+364 pp. Index. 9” 5?”. Frs. goo. 


Tuis book begins with some brief general observations on economics, the signi- 
ficance of which is not always very apparent. The remaining and major part 
consists of an examination of economic doctrines, treated not chronologically, 
but in accordance with three main categories—liberal, interventionist, and 
socialist. The author gives to List, about whom he has already written a book, a 
prominence which is well merited. In general, however, the arrangement of the 
book is chaotic in the extreme. Although the index mentions more than 750 
names, the only reference to Marshall is contained in the following sentence: 
‘The two pillars of the Cambridge School are Alfred Marshall, author of Prin- 
ciples of Economics (1923) [sic], who extended the notion of rent (discovered for 
agriculture by Ricardo) and studied it as a general phenomenon, especially in 
the industrial field, and R. Pigou [sic] who seeks to substitute the notion of an 
economics of welfare for that of an economics of wealth’ (p. 175). Professor 
Bouvier-Ajam’s treatment is coloured throughout by his ardent Marxist beliefs. 
The Socialists, provided they are not reformists, are commended; the inter- 
ventionists are tolerated; but apart from Adam Smith, the Liberals, especially 
the modern variety, receive only scorn and derision. The author, at the end of his 
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book, sums up as follows: ‘I confess that so far as I am concerned—and perhaps 
I may be allowed the credit of having analysed all the great manifestations of 
economic thought—I cannot conceive today, in the face of Marxism, and 
Marxism alone, of any other save one single opposing doctrine: that of the 
economist, who being convinced of the essential rightness of the emancipation 
of the proletariat as defined by Marx, but believing that he has nothing to gain 
thereby, decides to fight it in every possible way, in the hope of delaying its 
realisation’ (p. 333). 
C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


INTERNATIONAL CARTELS: Economic and Political Aspects. By Kenneth L. 
Mayall. Rutland, Vermont, Tuttle, 1952. x+173 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
83" <6". $2.75. 
THE author is a young American economist, now resident in Japan, and his 
approach is realistic rather than academic or legal. After reviewing the historical 
development of industrial combination and cartels in a number of countries, he 
discusses international studies of cartels, and the attitude towards them of the 
United States Departments of State, Agriculture, and Justice. He draws the 
conclusion, somewhat reluctantly, that cartels are inevitable, and that American 
attempts to suppress them cannot succeed. He therefore recommends that they 
be accepted in principle, and that an international body under the United 
Nations, with consumer representation, be set up to control them. He draws 
no distinction in this respect between cartels and inter-governmental commodity 
schemes. The bibliography is useful, although there are some notable gaps, and 
there is too much emphasis on American sources. 

Mr Mayall’s ideas are not new, but at least it is refreshing to see an American 
vigorously criticizing the traditional American attitude on cartels. His knowledge 
and grasp of the subject vary considerably in different parts of the book. In 
particular, the section on historical development in the United Kingdom is 
extremely weak. It is surprising, for example, to find no reference either to the 
Committee on Trusts, or to the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Com- 
mission. Moreover, some of the comments are unworthy of a serious student of 
cartels. The least attractive feature of the book is its literary style, which is 
marred by the constant use of inelegant and unnecessary jargon. 

A. R. SMITH 


BANKING AND FOREIGN TRADE: Being the Lectures delivered at the Fifth 
International Banking Summer School, Christ Church, Oxford, July 1952. 
Introduction by The Rt Hon. R. A. Butler. London, Europa Publications 
for the Institute of Bankers, 1952. 259 pp. 84” x54”. I5s. 


Str CeciL WErR’s lecture on Problems of Foreign Trade provides the rathe: 
tenuous link between an examination by several eminent economists of the 
fundamental issues of international trade and finance and a number of expert 
contributions on technical aspects of the subject. In the former group the reader 
is privileged to eavesdrop on a typical discussion in those circles where theory 
develops into policy, though he is spared much of the jargon. M. Per Jacobsson 
and Professor Kahn clash as protagonists in the perennial fight between the 
advocates of ‘sound money’ and liberalization of trade and those whose fear 
of deflation leads them to prefer a greater measure of government intervention. 


At this moment, when the fight seems to be going in favour of the former, it is 
particularly worth noting Professor Kahn’s argument that the abandonment of | 


quantitative import restrictions may entail the acceptance by the country 
concerned of less favourable terms of trade and so of a lower standard of living. 
But is he right in saying that ‘The free trade argument as applicable here 1s 
tantamount to asking the poor to become poorer in order that the rich should 
become richer’ (p. 41)? What of the primary producers, mostly poor countries, 
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who supply both Europe and the United States? It may well be the balance of 


advantage to them which in the last resort imposes the choice of policy upon 
their European customers and suppliers. 
EDWARD CHARLES 


INFLATION AND EXPANSION: Essays on the Australian Economy. By D. B. 


Copland. Melbourne, Cheshire; London, Angus & Robertson, 1951. 130 pp. 
Tables. 82” 52". 14s. 6d. 


Sir DouGLAs CoPLAND is uniquely equipped by his experience to speak about 
the Australian economy, and though it is by no means necessarily true that the 
successful economic administrator will produce the most penetrating economic 
analysis (especially in the form of miscellaneous articles and addresses, such as 
those from which this book originated), it is always likely that he will be able to 
make a useful contribution to discussion. The chapters of this book deal with 
four main topics: the post-war expansion of the Australian economy under 
pressure of immigration, the proposal for appreciation of the Australian pound, 
the unsatisfactory advance of productivity in Australia since the war, and infla- 
tion, with some special reference to the wool boom which had so much to do 
with its most hectic phase. Sir Douglas’s proposals for dealing with inflation 
involve his views on the other three topics; he proposes, in brief, a compulsory 
loan and increases in taxation (especially on export incomes) so as to produce 
a budget surplus, a productivity drive, a movement towards free exchanges, and 
a restoration of price controls and subsidies to insulate the economy from undue 
increases of foreign prices. 

These measures require, perhaps, for their justification a rather more thorough 
analysis of the problem than is given. It would seem that Australian difficulties 
in the last six years have been in part the fruits of Sir Douglas’s own remarkably 
successful price control during the war, combined with the phenomenal rise in 
the price of the main export product since, and the fact that demand for this 
product is highly inelastic and that the marginal propensity to import in a 
wealthy, rapidly developing, but not yet completely industrialized economy like 
the Australian is very high. If (as may be argued) rapid immigration, which 
helps to account for the stagnant productivity, were politically desirable, it would 
seem to be necessary either to control imports rather rigorously (and selectively) 
and to revalue the currency, or else to accept the fact that the Australian pound 
has probably not been undervalued in the existing circumstances, and that free 
exchanges and imports would not prevent Australian prices from rising into line 
with those in the rest of the world. 

A. J. Brown 


INFLATION. By Paul Einzig. London, Chatto & Windus, 1952. 223 pp. 
Index. 8”5}". 12s. 6d. 


It is not surprising that so indefatigable a chronicler of the financial affairs 
of his time as Mr Einzig should be one of the first to write a general account of 
the inflation through which the United Kingdom has passed, or that his account 
should be readable and economically competent. Equally, it is not surprising 
that it should be a little superficial, giving the impression of being in the main 
for a lay audience. This is not quite a fair description of the present work, since 
Mr Einzig has given in his second chapter, under the intriguing heading: Four 
Thousand Years of Rising Prices, an entertaining retrospect, which clearly 
owes something to his recent interest in primitive monetary systems. Within 
these limits Mr Einzig’s conclusions are generally convincing if unsensational. 
He accepts the general inflationary tendency of a fully employed economy, 
states his preference for it, with all its disadvantages, over the state of affairs 
which is produced by such policies as were adopted after the first world war, 
and counsels moderation and restraint as the chief weapons against it. Whether 
these weapons are likely to be adequate, however, depends upon details of the 
working of the economy in inflationary conditions which Mr Einzig does not 
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examine. The reader will do well to bear in mind that the economists are still | 


far from producing either an agreed theory of the way in which inflation occurs 
in the kind of economy in which we are living, or a thorough empirical investiga- 
tion of recent experience. 


A. J. Brown 
STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1952: Tin; Tinplate; Canning. Preface by William 
Fox. The Hague, International Tin Study Group, 1952. 266 pp. Maps, 
Charts. Tables. ro?” x8}". Glds. 21.50. 40s. $5.60. 


Tuis excellent year book is in two parts. The first contains a series of articles 


discussing the attempts made by the Tin Study Group to achieve international | 


agreement, and also reviewing developments over fifty years in the production 
and consumption of tin and tin plate, the operations of the London Metal 
Market in price fixing, controls in the United States, and the importance of the 
canning industry. The second part presents a wealth of detailed statistics show- 
ing for recent years all available statistics for every country concerned in the 
production, consumption, imports and exports of tin, tin alloys, tin plate, tin 
manufactures, and also canned goods. Very useful maps and charts are given 
for Thailand, the Belgian Congo, Bolivia, the United States, and Nigeria. 
D. P. ETLINGER 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1951. By United Nations, 
Statistical Office, Department of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.0. 
for United Nations, 1952. 272 pp. Tables. 11”x8}". 17s. 6d. $2.50. 
Sw. frs. 10. 

THE second issue of this year book has been extended to include statistics for ten 

additional countries thus increasing the total number of countries covered to 

fifty-two. Another innovation has been the use of the Standard International 

Trade Classification as a basis for tables relating to the trade by commodities 

of twenty trading nations which, together, accounted for about 60 per cent of 

world imports and exports. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 


FOOD AND POPULATION 


BrITAIN’s Foop Supplies. By K. G. Fenelon. London, Methuen, 1952 

ix+212 pp. Mapendpapers. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 73” x5”. 15s. 
THOSE who heard Dr Fenelon’s excellent papers on this subject at the British 
Association meetings of 1949 and 1950 will be ready to welcome this book which 
in spite of its wealth of information is small and eminently readable. After a 
brief description of the early nutrition surveys he discusses the effects of the 
two wars and the inter-war period on our food supplies, and then describes the 
changes resulting from our need to reduce imports, especially from dollar 
countries. The methods and results of government control are dealt with quite 
impartially. Rationing and restrictions will, he thinks, have to continue so long 


as egalitarianism prevails. Home production of food is unlikely to provide much ; 


more than about half our needs. We can, however, always expect to obtain the 
remainder from overseas provided we can pay for it. 

He records some notable increasesin the proportionsof our food supplies drawn 
from the Commonwealth countries: Canada and Australia now supply almost 
all our imported wheat, New Zealand sends a greatly increased proportion of our 
meat, and West Africa sends the major portion of the oil seeds used for making 
margarine. But the general picture as shown in a recent FAO bulletin is sombre: 
an appreciable decrease in average calorie supplies for the poorly fed nations, 
and a widening nutritional disparity between the poorly fed and the better fed 
peoples. This is a very useful book: its value is increased by a well-chosen 
statistical appendix, E. Jonw Russext 
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MIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION: Problems and Policies. By Dr H. Belshaw. Wellington, 
Wright & Carman, June 1952. Reprinted from The New Zealand Financial 
Times. 32 pp. Tables. 7}” x 43”. No price. 


NEw ZEALAND aims at supplementing her natural increase by a net immigration 
of 15,000 a year, including 10,000 assisted immigrants, This means a total 
annual increase of population of about 2} per cent, a rate which is ‘exceptional’ 
(p. 9). Dr Belshaw examines the implications, social and economic, of this 
policy and concludes that its effects ‘while it is occurring at the present time are 
on balance prejudicial’ (p. 22). On a long-term view, the advantages of the 
larger population which would result are less clearly demonstrable. He would 
prefer to begin by aiming at an annual population increase of not more than 2 
per cent and periodically to re-assess immigration requirements in relation to 
natural increase and to relevant internal and external factors. At the same time, 
agricultural and forestry policy should be such ‘that these industries may make 
their full contribution to the balance of payments and to earning real income 
from abroad’ (p. 32). 

Dr Belshaw will seem to many enthusiasts to be unduly cautious, but his 
article does serve to underline the fact that sound development is a continuing 
process and must be based on substantial internal savings plus a credit surplus 
on the balance of payments. Added point is given to his argument by Australia’s 
recent experiences in the sphere of assisted immigration. 


G. F. PLANT 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


BRITISH COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS 1947. By Martin Wight. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1952. xxvi+57I pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}"x5%". 42s. 


‘NOTHING dates so quickly’, says Mr Wight, ‘as the effort to be contemporary.’ 
And so 1 January 1947 was chosen as the dateline, and this book gives us a 
selection of the constitutions of the dependent empire, ‘a cross-section of the 
empire’, at that particular date. Mr Wight’s hundred-page introduction to the 
documents takes some account of changes between that date and the end of 
1950, but it is clear that the pace of constitutional change is bound to leave 
authors and publishers standing. The value of the book rests on other grounds. 

The flexibility and variety which the story of colonial constitutional develop- 
ment reveals could not perhaps be obtained without considerable legal com- 
plexity and political subtlety. Mr Wight’s essay conducts us patiently through 
the jungle of ambiguous terms and juridical niceties, and we emerge with a clear 
sense of the patterns which lie below the appearance of chaos. It is not, the 
author explains, a historical survey; that he has already given us in his Develop- 
ment of the Legislative Council 1606-1945 (1946). It is rather ‘an essay in political 
analysis’. Thus he outlines the typical processes of constitutional development 
and describes the different political institutions which are encountered on that 
road. He distinguishes five stages in the process: the establishment of a legis- 
lature; the formation of an electorate; the control of the legislature by the 
electorate; the control of the executive by the legislature; and the final estab- 
lishment of independence from the imperial government—and then classifies 
under nine heads the different kinds of constitutional structure, from de- 
pendencies without legislative councils, through the various forms of legislature 
to complete responsible government. The selected constitutions included in 
the volume—those of Palestine, Aden, Nigeria (before and after 1946), Kenya, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Malta, Barbados, Jamaica and Ceylon (before and after 
1946)—illustrate admirably the stages and the classification. 

Mr Wight set out to do a most useful job and has done it with great skill and 

Q 
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care. Students of political institutions in general and colonial government in 

particular will learn much from the book, for the technical nature of much of the 

analysis does not obscure but rather reveals the spirit which informs the subject. 
W. H. Morris JONES 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES: Summaries and analyses of information 
transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1951. Vol. 11. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. vii+373 pp. Tables. 9”6". 17s. 6d. 
$2.50. Sw. frs. 10. 


Tuts is the sixth of the annual volumes in which members of the United 
Nations Secretariat digest and summarize the ‘statistical and other information 
of a technical nature’ submitted by member States administering dependent 
territories. By its nature it is for reference and not for reading, and its value is 
as part of the series. The compilers do, however, indicate trends by giving 
figures, wherever possible, for the two years preceding that of the reports they 
are analysing. 

The ‘administering Powers’, foreseeing all too well the shape of things to 
come, expressly refused to supply information on political developments. This 
sometimes creeps in, nevertheless. To the casual reader the most interesting 
information in this volume is that on constitutional changes in the dependencies 
of the United States. It refers to the provisions of the Organic Act which 
defines the status of Guam now that it has passed from naval to civil adminis- 
tration, the new locally produced constitution of Hawaii and the progress of 
legislation conferring statehood on the Territory, and the offer to Puerto Rico 
of the right to elect a constituent assembly. Even the United Kingdom section 
suddenly calls attention to the appointment of a Minister for Social Services 
under the new Trinidad constitution. 

L. P. Mair 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES: Report of the Third Session of the Com- 
mittee on Information to the General Assembly. 10 October 1952 (Docu- 
ment A-2219). Mimeographed. New York, United Nations, 1952. 78 pp. 
10?” x 83”. No price. 

THE United Nations ad hoc committee which examines the information supplied 

by Powers administering dependencies is debarred by its terms of reference from 

making comments of any but a general nature. Hence its reports make no points 
which are not already familiar to students of colonial problems, though they may 
be educative to some members of the General Assembly. 

A Soviet resolution proposing to make the committee a permanent part of 
the United Nations organization obtained only one vote, but an American 
proposal to keep it in being for another three years was carried. The com- 
mittee also adopted a resolution inviting administering Powers to bring their 
legislation into line with the principles of the Declaration of Human Rights on 
racial equality, and rejected various alternative proposals for associating 
persons from the non-self-governing territories with its work. 

L. P. Mair 


HISTORY 


I DocuMENTI DipLomaTIcI ITALIANI. Rome, Libreria dello Stato, Ministero 
degli Affari Esteri, 1952. Vol. 1. Prime Serie: 1861-70. xlvi+603 pp. 
Index. 10}”7}". t,000lire. Vol. xu. Ottava Serie: 1935-39. Iviii+694 
pp. Index. 103” 7%”. 1,000 lire, 

BeErorE the last war the Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale at Milan 

was planning the production of a history of Italian foreign policy from 1861 

to 1914: in those days, also, the publication of the most important Italian 

Foreign Office documents, hitherto jealously guarded from scrutiny, began to 
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be discussed. Since 1946 the two projects have been fused, and the history of 
Italian foreign policy is being written by the historians who have been appointed 
as editors by the official commission for the publication of the diplomatic 
documents. For instance, Professor Walter Maturi is editing the first series of 
documents running from 1861 to 1870 and writing the history of the same period. 
The first volume under review is the first volume in this first series and covers 
the year 1861 precisely. It introduces an Italian innovation in the publication 
of official documents which is to include the private papers of the leading states- 
men of the period in so far as such papers are available. 

The editors of the documents, however, have embaried upon a larger task, 
for they are to illustrate the whole period of the Kingdom of United Italy right 
up to the armistice of September 1943, and their work is likely to run into about 
a hundred volumes. While four series of documents are to cover the years from 
1861 to 1914, another five are envisaged for the period from 1914 to 1943. The 
eighth and ninth series are in the hands of Professor Mario Toscano, Vice- 
President of the commission of publication whose researches have borne fruit in 
his studies of the origins of the Steel Pact and of Fascist relations with Moscow 
from 1939-41. Since it is felt that more students are at present concerned with 
the events which led up to the outbreak of war in September 1939 than with 
other modern periods it has been decided to hurry forward the later volumes of 
the eighth series. Hence the very first volume of documents to appear is the 
twelfth in the eighth series; it includes all the documents of any interest dating 
from 23 May 1939, the day after the signature of the Steel Pact, to 11 August, 
the day on which Ciano arrived in Salzburg for his fateful interviews with 
Ribbentrop and Hitler. It is a volume without any startling revelation such as 
to necessitate a revision of the general picture which has by now been put 
together, and essentially it leads up to the final crisis over Danzig to be dealt 
with in Volume xu. The Editor is certainly to be congratulated upon his 
technical achievements. The British scholar, of course, waits impatiently for 
the appearance of the British and German documents which cover the same 
period and are due to appear shortly (the French are unfortunately in arrears), 
in order to be able to correlate the diplomatic activities of at least three major 
capitals. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


MUSSOLINI DIPLOMATICO (1922-32). By Gaetano Salvemini. Bari, Laterza, 
1952. 536 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Libri del Tempo, vol. 6.) 8"x5}". 2,500 
we. 

TWENTY years ago Professor Salvemini, already an exile from Fascist Italy for 
several years, published in Paris an estimate of the first ten years of Fascist 
foreign policy under the title Mussolini Diplomate. Though the present volume 
bears the same title and covers the same period, it is a far more extensive work, 
and, while including much of the material used in the original volume, con- 
siderable additions have been made in the light of subsequent knowledge and 
more recently published memoirs. Even so, the Italian archives for the period in 
question, only now beginning to be published, were not accessible when this book 
was written, and Professor Salvemini has therefore had to rely largely on con- 
temporary press material and on personal testimony. 

Students of his earlier works will not be surprised to find that the evidence 
adduced is scrupulously sifted and examined. The author doubts the existence 
of a truly ‘impartial’ historian: for himself, he declares frankly that he is 
‘biased against Mussolini and his accomplices, whether Italian or non-Italian’ 
(p. 11). But he constantly asks himself what would be the counter-arguments 
put forward by an intelligent and well-informed admirer of the Fascist régime, 
and what reasons he would find to refute them if they failed to convince him. 

Thus sifting and testing, he carries us through all the phases of Mussolini’s 
first essays in foreign policy, from Italy’s emergence from the first world war as 
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a malade imaginaire, through the post-war adventures of Fiume and Corfu, the 
vacillations between Britain, France, and Germany, the conclusion of the 
Lateran treaties, the abortive threats to leave the League of Nations, down to 
Fascismo: Anno X. Here Professor Salvemini pauses to sum up the results 
achieved in those ten years: ‘We find (1) two blunders: the support given to 
Poincaré over the occupation of the Ruhr, and the occupation of Corfu ; (11) a 
wise decision : the compromise with Yugoslavia over Fiume; (111) the fulfilment of 
Britain’s promises as to Juba and the Jarabub oasis; (Iv) Italian participation in 
the international administration of Tangier ; (v) the protectorate over Albania; 
and (v1) the solution of the Roman Question’ (p. 373). In fact, during those 
years Mussolini, who never ceased to be ‘a journalist and an improviser’, 
plunged like Don Quixote into all the questions of the day, without profit to him- 
self or others, and his foreign policy resembled ‘an oven that was constantly 
being heated up but never succeeded in cooking anything’ (p. 378). His true 
genius lay in his propaganda, to which Professor Salvemini devotes a pungent 
chapter. 

The next volume of this absorbing book, to deal with the Abyssinian war 


i i ited with the greatest interest. 
period, will be awaited wi greatest interes vuree Caieis 


IN THE Nazi Era. By Sir Lewis Namier. Londor. Macmillan, 1952. xii++-204 
pp. Index. 8”x5}". 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is a rather censorious work. But the inaccuracies and contradictions in the 
chief books discussed justify the author’s criticisms. Halder, Dirksen, Weiz- 
sicker, E. and T. Kordt, and P. Schmidt do not say much that is (especially 
since Nuremberg) both new and also reliable. They contrast with the clarity 
and integrity of M. Coulondre’s work. 

Some light is thrown on the failure of the generals’ opposition to Hitler in 
1938 for which Halder blames Chamberlain’s visit to Munich! Sir Nevile 
Henderson’s strange attitude in the last-minute efforts for peace in 1939 is also 
mentioned. But though it must be admitted that Chamberlain did not under- 
stand foreign affairs, Germany, or Hitler, it is becoming, in retrospect, in- 
creasingly apparent that ‘Munich’ began as early as the Rhineland reoccupation 
or at least the Anschluss. Both these coups were successful owing to the 
state of public opinion in Britain. As late as 1935 Mr Attlee declared, ‘We in the 
Labour Party believe that the policy [of rearmament] is disastrous’. Fortunately 
our Air Force was increased. The British and German Governments, due to 
faulty or ignored Intelligence reports, both over-estimated their opponents’ 
strength. But Hitler, despite his generals’ warning, gambled, at first successfully. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


Rumours oF Wars. By A. J. P. Taylor. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1952. 
viii+262 pp. 82” x53”. 15s. 

Tuts collection of Mr Taylor’s articles and reviews, on historical topics of the 
past century, is varied and uneven. There are two long chapters, for specialists 
in diplomatic history, on the tensions between Britain and France over Morocco 
and the Sudan in the eighteen-nineties. Another long chapter is devoted to ex- 
ploding the legend of Bismarck as the far-seeing statesman who proceeded from 
step to step in a preconceived plan for the creation of the German Empire. 

In the many shorter chapters there is much scattered wisdom. Thus, the 
statement that ‘One of the most curious legends of the twentieth century is that 
“‘secret diplomacy’ caused World War I’ (p. 174) is followed by an appreciation 
of diplomacy as the art of the possible. Again, a comparison of the Western 
World and the Soviet Union with Christendom and Islam in the past: ‘Neither 
side had any confidence in the other .. . But in the long periods of truce... 
Christendom found ever new resources within itself and Islam did not.... 
Democracy will show itself ever more fertile and constructive; and Communism 
will be shown for the barren thing it is’ (p. 239). 
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Sometimes Mr Taylor is difficult to follow. He criticizes Mr Kennan’s argu- 
ment that American policy ought to have been directed to maintaining a balance 
of power as the necessary condition of peace. He accuses that author of recom- 
mending appeasement of the strong, when he has just emphasized Mr Kennan’s 
arguments against the excessive exploitation of victory over Austria-Hungary 
and Imperial Germany (which ‘was a constitutional monarchy and could have 
qualified as a founding member of the United Nations’, p. 258) and against the 
failure to ‘appease’ Weimar Germany. 

Mr Taylor closes with a declaration of the spirit that should animate the 
Western World and provide it with a third way between Utopianism and des- 
pair. ‘To have faith without a creed, hope without illusions, love without God’ 
(p. 262). A bleak outlook. But better than the other two. te VK cemame 
DiE BRITISCHE AUSSENPOLITIK ZWISCHEN DEN BEIDEN WELTKRIEGEN. By 

Philip A. Reynolds. Trans. by Dr W. Jacobi. Braunschweig, Limbach 

Verlag, 1952. 98 pp. Bibliog. (Beitrage zum Geschichtsuntericht. Heft 

26.) 84” x6". DM 1.40. 
Tus translation of a work by Professor Reynolds of the University College of 
Wales at Aberystwyth written in 1950 is included in a series of historical 
educational booklets edited by Dr Georg Eckert, a list of which appears at the 
end of the book. The author treats his subject in a plain straightforward way, 
without bias, and it is to be hoped this will do something to enlighten German 
students on the actual facts. Separate chapters are devoted to reparation and 
rearmament before 1925 and between 1925 and 1933; the closing chapter deals 
with British foreign policy from 1934 to 1939. There is a useful classified 
bibliography. THOM 


DEMOCRACY AND FoREIGN Po.icy: a Case History. The Sino-Japanese Dispute, 
1931-33. By R. Bassett. London, Longmans, Green for the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 1952. xxiii+654 pp. Index. (Publica- 
tions of the London School of Economics.) 9” x6". 42s. 

In this book, which Mr Bassett calls a case history, he surveys at length British 

public opinion on the Sino-Japanese dispute over Manchuria during 1931-3. He 

gives a wealth of illustration from all shades of press and parliamentary state- 
ments, both during and after the Manchurian crisis, and its handling by the 

League of Nations. He is at pains to show that initially the policy pursued by 

the British Government aroused little criticism at home, and that those who did 

criticize it were studiously vague on what precisely should be done. Only after 

Japan had withdrawn from the League and the matter was in fact settled, did 

the legend arise of the League stultified and betrayed by the attitude of the 

British Government and in particular of Sir John Simon. Mr Bassett, following 

here in Sir John Pratt’s footsteps, effectively disposes of the legend that the 

British Government failed to respond to a lead proffered by the United States, 

whose Government was in fact as determined as was that of Great Britain to 

avoid any course of action which might end in conflict with Japan. 

The object of Mr Bassett’s book is not to defend British policy, although he 
praises the ‘coolness, clear-sightedness, resolution and indifference to considera- 
tions of personal popularity’ (pp. 624-5) with which Sir John Simon handled the 
affair. His main concern is to show how quickly misrepresentations and legends 
can arise, and how difficult it is to correct them, especially when there are those 
who are interested in keeping them alive. 

Mr Bassett is not sparing of his criticisms of Labour and Liberal pronounce- 
ments during this period, and his book will certainly arouse a great deal of con- 
troversy. But, whatever may be thought of British policy at this juncture, Mr 
Bassett has produced a wealth of evidence to show that it has been misrepre- 
sented and distorted. 

F. C. JonEs 
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SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE CAMPAIGN IN Norway: History of the Second World War. Vol. 1. By 
T. K. Derry. Edited by J. R. M. Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. xvi+ 
289 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (United Kingdom Military Series.) 9?” x 6}’., 


355. 

THE campaign in Norway is a sorry and humiliating story, and Dr Derry has 
certainly avoided the temptation to put a better face on it. One lays down the 
book with the impression that on this occasion not only ‘someone’ but nearly 
everyone concerned ‘had blundered’, at all stages and in a great variety of ways, 
the most important of which are summarized in the concluding chapter—The 
Campaign in Retrospect. Indeed, in many minds, the amateurish and im- 
provised handling of the whole affair has provided the most convincing answer 
to Ribbentrop’s attempt to prove that Germany only just succeeded in fore- 
stalling a British landing in Norway as deliberately planned as her own. The 
campaign revealed a startling ignorance of local conditions, resulting in a lack 
of essential supplies and an excess of those unsuitable. ‘Our 3-ton War Depart- 
ment lorries proved unmanoeuvrable on the narrow roads of the Romsdal and 
Gudbrandsdal . . . the Guards on their first arrival in the Arctic north found it 
impossible to operate without skis or snowshoes and the skill to use them’ (p. 
241). We may recall in this connexion, though Dr Derry does not, the amused 
astonishment of Nordahl Grieg at the ‘mountain of white cases’ containing 
drinking water, transported from England to Aandalsnes in the thaws of 
spring. An equally unfortunate ignorance of the Norwegian character cul- 
minated in one of the most regrettable incidents in the campaign, when ‘for 
security reasons’ (p. 96) the evacuation from Namsos was carried out with- 
out warning the Norwegian forces fighting beside us. No less suggestive of 
total unpreparedness were the ‘slowness and vacillation’ (p. 235) and the 
‘kaleidoscopic changes of plan’ (p. 237) to which Dr Derry refers. The natural 
inference to draw has been that such many-sided inefficiency was only con- 
sistent with complete innocence of the charge preferred. 

In view of this, the most controversial and potentially disturbing part of this 
book is its account of the events preceding the German invasion of Norway. 
The apparent assumption in this has already been challenged by Sir Laurence 
Collier, Head of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office at the time, and 
subsequently British Ambassador to Norway, in a letter to The Times (17 
December 1952). Dr Derry speaks, indeed, rather plaintively of the Norwegian 
‘supposition . . . that we had for a long time been manoeuvring them towards 
participation in the war’ (p. 244), but his narrative seems calculated to convey 
the impression that this ‘supposition’ was all too well founded, and that the 
situation with which we were confronted, however insuperable its difficulties, 
was one which we had done our best deliberately to create. It is indeed difficult 
to avoid such a conclusion with regard to the policy pursued during the Finno- 
Russian war, when the occupation of the Narvik—Lulea railway and the conse- 
quent prevention of the German iron traffic seems to have been a motive quite as 
important as the ostensible aim of sending assistance to Finland, but even in this 
case Britain insisted on obtaining the consent of Sweden and Norway, though 
the French showed less scruple. But in regard to the later events of 7-9 April 
1940, the British minelaying in Norwegian waters and the German invasion— 
which was of course completely independent of it—Dr Derry’s presentation is 
more questionable, particularly since it does not seem to adduce any fresh 
evidence, but merely to be a personal interpretation of facts long known and 
copiously discussed. Dr Derry presents the minelaying as if its primary purpose 
was to provoke a German reaction justifying a British landing in Norway, 
whereas the explanation hitherto proffered and generally accepted is that the 
minelaying was primarily intended to force the iron traffic out of the shelter of 
territorial waters, and that the troops (Stratforce) held in readiness at the time 
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were merely a precautionary measure dictated by ordinary prudence, and their 
use contingent (a) on a German retaliation against Norway, and (bd) on Nor- 
wegian consent. Much of this is no doubt conceded by Dr Derry, but in a diluted 
form with less innocent implications. ‘The plan provided for a military ex- 
pedition to take immediate advantage of the somewhat vaguely defined moment 
when ‘‘the Germans set foot on Norwegian soil, or there is clear evidence that 
they intend to doso’’’ (p. 15). It ‘was envisaged asa landing . . . at worst in the 
face of sporadic, temporary resistance from misguided Norwegians’ (p. 16). 
The Narvik expedition ‘would not land in face of seriows Norwegian opposition’ 
(p. 145, reviewer’s italics), but ‘it was intended to make Narvik a regular base’ 
(p. 16). A point stressed in the Norwegian official inquiry, but overlooked by 
Dr Derry, which tends to support the more innocent explanation of the affair, 
is the extreme weakness of the forces detailed for the contingency. ‘It was no 
army of invasion which could subdue Norway against the will of the Norwegian 
Government. It is also clear that the Western Powers had no other troops ready 
to carry out a great campaign in Norway’ (Norwegian Report, Bilag, vol. 1, 
p. 34). That the use of the landing forces was considered quite secondary and 
contingent is also supported by the fact that Sir Dudley Pound was able to 
cancel their sailing on his own authority, ‘to the surprise of the Prime Minister’ 
(p. 26), and even without consulting the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. 

It seems possible, therefore, that Dr Derry’s account is not the last word on 
this subject, though he must be given full credit for a conspicuous honesty of 
intention, and a laudable desire to conceal nothing, but to tell the whole truth. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


Dir DEUTSCHE BESETZUNG VON DANEMARK UND NORWEGEN 1940. By Prof. 
Dr Walther Hubatsch. Géttingen, ‘Musterschmidt’, Wissenschaftlicher 
Verlag fiir Institut fiir Vo6lkerrecht an der Universitat Géttingen, 1952. 
xv+516 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Bibliog. (Géttinger Beitrage fiir Gegen- 
wartsfragen, Vélkerrecht, Geschichte, Internationalpolitik, Band 5.) 8}” x 
6". DM 28. 


Tus is a characteristically thorough work of German scholarship, with 200 
pages of documents to justify 260 pages of text and a full bibliography of printed 
and unprinted sources. It is interesting (and perhaps significant) to find that the 
former include a work produced under the auspices of the British Naval Staff 
and not released for publication in the United Kingdom and the latter some 
thirty German military documents of varying importance which evidently 
escaped the attention of the Allied authorities in Germany in 1945. The author 
is well qualified for his task by earlier studies in the dissimilar fields of modern 
Scandinavian political development and German military history, and he has 
carefully avoided the propagandist tone which has disfigured so much of the 
work of German historians in this generation. 

Professor Hubatsch gives about two-thirds of his space to a detailed narra- 
tive of military events, illustrated by sketch-maps taken from authentic con- 
temporary sources: these chapters will make the book a desirable purchase for 
any serious collection of campaign studies of the second world war. The rest 
provides, or attempts to provide, the political setting for the events of April- 
June 1940. The story which results is German in its comprehensiveness—we are 
taken back to the dissolution of Sweden—Norway in 1905 to see ‘Scandinavia 
between Russia, England, and Germany’, which is the title of the first chapter. 
But it is also German in its ability to disregard the aggressive ruthlessness of 
German policy and, by a skilful selection of documents, to suggest that Britain 
had been planning the occupation of the west coast of Norway since 1905. 
However, to traverse the author’s statements in this connexion is hardly neces- 
sary, and it is more interesting to quote his final conclusion. ‘If the German 
preventive measures against Norway had not followed, then in the course of the 
development of the Allied war plans Sweden was bound to become a war zone. 
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North Norway would have become a Russian sphere of influence. ... The 
German occupation of Denmark and Norway in 1940, its passive acceptance by 
Russia, and the neutrality of Sweden were only one out of several possible 
solutions. In spite of the superiority of her military leadership and the courage 
of her troops it brought Germany no political advantage’ (p. 262). 

T. K. DERRY 


Diz OBERSTE WEHRMACHTFUHRUNG 1939-43. By Helmuth Greiner. Wiesbaden, 
Limes Verlag, 1951. 444 pp. Maps in folder. Index. 8}” x 53”. DM 24.50. 


Dr GREINER was in charge of the war diary of the Wehrmachtfiihrungstab from 
the outbreak of war until 1943. He worked in special relations of intimacy with 
General Warlimont and is in a position to recapitulate many of the most im- 
portant decisions of the German High Command at critical stages of the war. 
He reproduces the text of many of the directives and memoranda issued from the 
OKW;; but perhaps the most useful feature of his book to the student of the 
German conduct of the second world war is its presentation of a synthesis of 
action and motive for the period it covers. 

In his introduction Dr Greiner has some pertinent comments to make on the 
personality of Hitler. Like others whose work brought them into the proximity 
of the Fiihrerhauptquartier, he was bidden from time to time to the table of the 
supreme war lord; his evaluation of the now widely publicized table talk was 
shrewder than most, and he reinforces his perception of its essential triviality by 
repeating for his readers some of the political summaries of the war situation 
given by Hitler, apparentlyin all seriousness, to his generals and foreign satellites. 

This narrative of the formulation of both policy and strategy at high levels is 
valuable, not for its novelty, but for its consistency. The few remarkable facts 
which emerge are technical rather than general; it is interesting to know the 
proportions of each intake of recruits for the Wehrmacht allotted by quota to 
each of the three branches of the service (p. 312); or to have confirmation of the 
complete subordination of the German Foreign Office to the OKW in such 
matters as the timing and method of obtaining Bulgarian adherence to the Three 
Power Pact (p. 255). 

Finally one must note that Dr Greiner is agreed with all contemporary Ger- 
man writers on the war that Hitler alone, and not the high officers trained in the 
traditions of the old General Staff, must take ultimate responsibility for the 
disasters of the Third Reich. Such unanimity is surely unhealthy as well as 
inaccurate. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


GERMANY AND AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 1939-41. By H. L. Trefousse. New 
York, Bookman Associates, 1951. 247 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 53". 
$3.75. 

Too little attention has been devoted to the vitally important subject of United 

States—German relations in the period from September 1939 to December 1941, 

and Dr Trefousse is consequently able, in the present work, to break much new 

ground in this field. Using the documentary material made available by the 

Nuremberg and Tokyo war crimes trials, as well as the press files (both German 

and American) and the numerous published memoirs and diaries of the period, 

he has produced an account of German-American diplomacy prior to Pearl Har- 
bour which is as fascinating as it is clear and concise. 

The most original sections of Dr Trefousse’s book are those which deal with 
the role of the isolationists in Nazi policy-making, the repercussions of the Tri- 
partite Pact upon Hitler’s plan to keep the United States—temporarily, at least 
—out of the war, the German attempts to use Japan ‘as a bludgeon to keep Wash- 
ington in check’, the malaise engendered in Berlin by the Hull-Nomura conversa- 
tions, and the sudden, albeit apparently unconscious, surrender by Germany of 
the initiative to Japan in the two weeks prior to Pearl Harbour, With regard to 
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this latter development Dr Trefousse observes: ‘In reality the Germans had 
much less influence in Tokyo than is generally supposed. This lack of rapport 
caused their calculations to go awry; they had no means of forcing the Japanese 
to move against the British or the Russians; consequently they had no control 
whatsoever over Tokyo’s American policies’ (p. 162). The Germans were also 
divided in their own counsels—the Naval High Command, for instance, being 
constantly in favour of firmer action against American convoy operations and 
against the pan-American Neutrality Patrol than Hitler was prepared to coun- 
tenance, and Ribbentrop, the Foreign Minister, proving usually more reckless 
than his Fiihrer in his readiness to ‘provoke’ the United States. 

This is altogether a useful work, by a writer who shows great ability to fit a 
mass of detailed evidence into its historical pattern. Its extensive notes and 
bibliography should prove particularly helpful to those who wish to devote 


further study to the subject. Curton J. Camp 


Una MANcATA INTESA ITALO-SOVIETICA NEL 1940 E 1941. By Mario Toscano. 
Florence, Sansoni, 1953. 144 pp. (Biblioteca della ‘Rivista di Studi Politici 
Internazionali’ in Firenze—Seconda serie: v.) 94” 54”. 800 lire. 

PROFESSOR TOSCANO’S last diplomatic study based upon the Palazzo Chigi 

archives discussed the part played by Italy in the German-Russian rapproche- 

ment of 1939, and, in doing so, discovered a hitherto unknown actor in this play. 

The Italian Ambassador in Moscow at that time was Augusto Rosso, a man of 

distinguished ability who analysed Soviet policy with prophetic skill. Absurdly 

enough, dispatches from Moscow were not normally considered important enough 
to be laid before the Foreign Minister in Rome so that Ciano constantly ignored 
the representations of Italy’s ablest Ambassador. 

Una Mancata Intesa is based upon a continued examination of the dispatches 
and letters of Rosso together with the fitful response of Ciano and his chef de 
cabinet, Anfuso. Twice in 1940 Rosso was instructed to work for some kind of 
understanding with Moscow and each time the success he achieved was thrown 
away. Ciano’s chief excuse is to be found in the treacherous habits of Hitler as 
an ally. When Molotov visited Berlin in November 1940, for instance, the 
Fiihrer informed him that it would be necessary to consult Italy about Bulgaria 
and the Straits before giving the Russians a reply, but in fact the Italians were 
never even fully informed about Hitler’s conversations with Molotov, still less 
were they consulted. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


CRUSADER IN THE SECRET WAR. By The Countess of Listowel. London, 
Christopher Johnson, 1952. 287 pp. 82”x54”. 18s. 
Lapy LIsTOWEL, writing in her own name, tells here the life-story of a Polish 
officer, to whom (although making no other motions to hide his identity) she 
gives the pseudonym of Peter Nast. ‘Peter Nast’ has had an extraordinarily 
varied and interesting life. His childhood was passed in Poland under Russian 
tule, against which he was working almost before he was breeched. After joining 
the Polish units formed in Russia in 1918, he was assigned to the Staff, developed 
a genius for code-breaking which he displayed with signal success during the 
Polish-Russian war of 1920 and became the chief cypher expert of the Polish 
army. Later, he served as Polish Military Attaché in Moscow, and then in 
Bucharest. After the invasion of Poland in 1939 he escaped to Portugal via 
Roumania and France and in 1940 was appointed by Sikorski to be liaison officer 
between the Polish Government in London and the Resistance on the Continent. 
With this he doubled the job of contact-man with the Italian, Roumanian, and 
Hungarian emissaries who were putting out peace-feelers through Portugal. 
These adventures would have filled a far longer book than this one, and its 
readers will surely regret that it is so short, particularly as Lady Listowel tells 
the story in admirable English and with real narrative power, Certain passages 
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in it, particularly those dealing with the 1920 war and with the contacts with the 
satellites, also contain items of information of considerable historical value. But 
Lady Listowel ought not to state as a fact that there were secret protocols 
attached to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 (p. 172) without at least noting that 
Mr Eden explicitly denied this at the time, and that Mr Churchill’s narrative 
gives no colour to it; she ought not to put a not absolutely exact paraphrase into 
inverted commas as though it were a textual quotation (p. 165); nor to make 
errors of detail such as the description of General Werth (p. 175). These 
blemishes detract seriously, not from the interest of her book, but from its value 
for the historian. 
C, A. MACARTNEY 


THE Devit’s CHEMISTS: 24 Conspirators of the International Farben Cartel 
Who Manufacture Wars. By Josiah E. Dubois, Jr., in collaboration with 
Edward Johnson. Boston, Beacon Press, 1952. x+374 pp. Chart. Index. 
83" x5}". $3.75. 

THE means used by some big combines to increase their business were un- 

scrupulous enough, in spite of government attempts at control. But they were 

mild compared with those used by I. G. Farben, sometimes at the instigation, 

never with the disapproval, of the German Government, not only to foster busi- 

ness but also to prepare, in time of peace, plots in, and against, friendly countries. 

Roosevelt said they read like a detective story. 

This book does not enlarge upon these aspects ! of this huge concern, with 
subsidiaries in over fifty countries and bigger than Standard Oil, Du Pont, and 
ICI put together. It deals with the trial (at which the author was a prosecuting 
counsel) of twenty-four directors of I. G. Farben, charged with helping to pre- 
pare aggressive war, looting, and using slave labour. Baron von Schnitzler, 
head of Farben’s commercial committee, admitted that, ‘For 12 years the Nazi 
foreign policy and the I. G. foreign policy were largely inseparable. I also con- 
clude that I. G. was largely responsible’ (p. 54). As regards slaves, in one camp 
alone Farben used over 300,000, 200,000 of whom died. From 1941 to 1943 
100,000 Farben workers went to the gas chambers (p. 220). 

The maximum sentence imposed on any director was eight years, the average 
three. All the prisoners are now free, most of them back in power (p. 359). 
English readers shouid not be deterred by a certain lack of restraint in the 
author’s style; the book reveals much about the mentality of German business 
magnates—and also of American judges. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: a Family of Peoples. Ed. by Sir Drummond 
Shiels. London, Odhams, 1952. 384 pp. Illus. Charts. Index. (New 
Educational Library Series.) 9” 6". 25s. 

Tuis is an admirable book, and one that supplies a much felt want. Despite the 

recent plethora of books about the British Commonwealth, there has hitherto 

been no compendious and authoritative assessment of the whole Commonwealth 
as it stands today after the great changes which the last seven years have 
brought. This lacuna has now been filled. The late Sir Drummond Shiels, who 
had long and wide experience of Commonwealth affairs, has edited a collection 
of brilliant studies, covering the whole Commonwealth field, by former overseas 
administrators, university professors, and others who have outstanding quali- 
fications and authority to deal with special aspects of the subject. Their con- 
tributions comprise not only descriptive and historical surveys of each of the 
member countries and other parts of the Commonwealth, but also discussions 
of the general problems—constitutional, functional, and economic—that are to 
the fore today. Migration and the position of the Commonwealth in World 


1 See R. Sasuly, J. G. Farben, reviewed in International Affairs, January 1949, p. 129. 
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Affairs are fully dealt with, and the Editor himself contributed two thoughtful 
summarizing chapters. Over 150 illustrations, maps, and diagrams complete 
the scheme. Taken as a whole, the volume forms an invaluable symposium of 
factual knowledge and informed thought about the British Commonwealth, 
comprehensive, well balanced, and eminently readable. 

The book is ideal for use in schools and would seem to have been designed 
partially with this in view, as is shown by the series of test questions at the end 
of each chapter, the answers to which are given at the end of the book. Its 
general adoption for school purposes would go far to remedy the widespread 
ignorance of the general public in the United Kingdom about the British 
Commonwealth and what it stands for, which is so strange and regrettable a fact. 
But not only schools; anyone who wishes to understand and reflect upon the 
true nature of the greatest organization that history has known and its immense 
value to the world as a whole will find this book a source of knowledge and an 
inspiration. 

Eric MACHTIG 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 2nd ed. of Constitutional Laws 

of the British Empire. By Sir Ivor Jennings and C. M. Young. London, 

Oxford University Press, 1952. xxiv-+520 pp. Index. 83?” 5#". 35s. 
A NEw edition of Constitutional Laws of the British Empire with Commonwealth 
appropriately substituted for Empire in the title is a welcome event. Much has 
happened since this book was first published in 1938 and the new edition is not 
only considerably rewritten but is also much longer than its predecessor. 
Students will welcome especially the characteristically incisive analysis of the 
constitutional laws of the Commonwealth in the three opening chapters, which 
have been largely rewritten, and the new chapters on the India Independence 
Act, the constitution of Ceylon, and on the Republic of Ireland. In the South 
African chapter an extract from Ndlwana v. Hofmeyer, N.O. has been appro- 
priately added. 

Sir Ivor Jennings has not attempted to keep pace with some of the more 
recent changes in the Commonwealth, and though his preface is dated July 1952 
he has stated (p. 12) that the constitutional law described in this edition is the 
law that prevailed in 1949. The value of a work of this kind does not depend 
upon the extent to which it succeeds in keeping up with recent developments and 
few will be disposed to question the correctness of the author’s decision not to 
attempt to do so. Students, however, may be confused by some apparent 
discrepancies in the material included or excluded from consideration. No 
reference is made to the new constitution in the chapter which deals with India, 
on the ground that it is still ‘in draft’ (p. vi) but in the appendix a large part of 
the constitution is reprinted with amendments up to 1951. Canada is said to 
have no power of constitutional amendment (p. 131) without reference to the 
fact that she acquired it in part in 1949. Two minor errors have crept in in 
respect of Irish affairs. On page 4 it is suggested that the provisions of the 
External Relations Act were mandatory, not permissive, and (p. 11) that the 
name of the State was changed in 1949 (which would have involved an amend- 
ment of the constitution) and not its description. These are all small points 
which would seem to require clarification in a further edition; they do not 
detract from the recognized usefulness of a standard work. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


COMMONWEALTH CO-OPERATION 1952: the Empire and Commonwealth Year 
Book. Edited by Ronald S. Russell. London, Rolls House for the Empire 
Economic Union, 1952. 320 pp. Tables. Index. 83”5}”. 25s. 

TuIs book is a compendium of information organized partly according to terri- 

tories and partly according to products. It gives many of the essential statistics 

of the various portions of the Empire and Commonwealth, both those for the 
latest available year (usually 1950) and averages for the previous five years. 
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It appears to be designed primarily for those who wish to buttress their faith | 


in the Commonwealth with facts as to inter-Commonwealth trade. It is infused 
with the underlying feeling that the Commonwealth’s greatness can be maintained 
and increased essentially by an expansion of preferential treatment amongst its 
members. There are, accordingly, brief notes on the kinds of preference at present 
accorded, and in many sections a paragraph significantly headed Possibilities 
of Empire Development. In such a volume there can be little critical assessment 
of operative trends. Nevertheless for those who wish to write and speak with a 
reasonable flow of relevant facts, this book will be useful. A serious student 
must, of course, dig deeper, and he will be wise in any case not to take too seri- 
ously the brief notes on constitutional arrangements and the histories of the 
territories concerned. It is odd to read, for example, that New Zealand was 
settled by the British in 1792 (p. 32), and that Eire acknowledged some British 
control over her foreign policy up to April 1949. 





Withal, however, the book presents in concentrated form the statistics of a 


community which retains surprising economic variety and resilience, despite the 
tempests of recent years. 
F. L. W. Woop 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND WESTERN Europe. By Julian Amery. 


London, Longmans, Green, 1952. 16 pp. (British Commonwealth Affairs, | 


no. 7.) 84” x5}". Is. 6d. 


Mr Amery’s booklet is an attempt to reassess Britain’s relations with Europe 
in the light of the evidence of recent years and of the Conservative Party's 
renewed responsibility for Britain’s policy. His approach is governed by his 
belief that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is inevitably temporary in 
character and therefore offers no solution to the problem of Germany’s relations 
with her neighbours. That solution in his opinion can only come from the 
development of a European system not on federal but on Commonwealth lines, 
and so possessing a flexibility which would allow of Britain’s participation 
without prejudice to her existing Commonwealth ties. 

Mr Amery’s analysis, crisply presented, is more convincing than his recom- 
mendations, which indeed suggest that his Commonwealth analogy is not very 
apt. The Commonwealth in particular possesses neither a Committee of 
Ministers nor a Consultative Assembly, nor an army so designated, all of which 
he would like to see in Europe—though in respect of the last the grouping of 
Commonwealth Forces in Korea perhaps comes near to what he has in mind. 


= 


-_ 


More generally it is to be regretted that in a booklet carrying this title Mr | 


Amery, perhaps for reasons of space, has said so little about the attitudes and 
interests of the members of the Commonwealth other than Britain herself. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AT THE CRossroADs. By R. F. Holder and others. 
Sydney and London, Angus & Robertson for the Australian Institute of 
Political Science, 1952. 154 pp. Charts. Tables. 7}$”x5”". 12s. 6d. 


THE eighteenth Summer School of the Australian Institute of Political Science 
was devoted to the consideration of a crucial national problem—the present 
state and future of production. The discussion was timely. The vast migration 
wave (comparable only to the American experience of the eighteen-nineties), 
the realignment of power in the Far East, and the post-war promise of greater 
welfare has made a rethinking of ends and means imperative. The five papers 
and introduction which comprise this small book therefore examine such matters 


as: the condition, trends, and prospects of primary and secondary industry in | 


Australia, the objectives of production policy, the balance between primary and 
secondary industry, the factors determining the efficiency of production, the 
social implications of alternative production policies, and so on. The papers are 
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thoughtful, provocative, and stimulating. A summary of the discussion which 
followed each paper, moreover, lends a special piquancy to this most useful little 
publication. 


S. R. Davis 


BRITAIN AND THE Dominions. By W. R. Brock. Cambridge University Press, 
I95I. xxi+522 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Index. (British Common- 
wealth Series. Book I.) 73”5". 17s. 6d. 

Tus book introduces what promises to be a very useful series on the British 

Commonwealth for younger students. The four succeeding volumes are to be 

devoted to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa respectively. By 

surveying the development of the Commonwealth, not from the circumference 
but from the centre, relating it closely to the pattern of thought and politics in 
the British Isles, this volume is designed to set the series as a whole in perspective. 

Mr Brock, who is a Fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge, regards his book 

as the history of an idea. The unique concept of dominion status within a 

Commonwealth of Nations is the outcome, he says, of the historic need for 

freedom combined with a recognition of international obligations and for com- 

mon action without centralized control (p. xx). His approach is historical, and 
it is perhaps also necessary to add, since the introduction might lead the reader 
wrongly to suspect that he will find here an uncritical imperialist apologia, that 
it is written with discrimination and judgement. Nor is it merely a political 
history. Some of the best things in it are the accounts of the often dramatic 
development of dominion economics. Throughout, the author’s approach is 
simple and direct. There can be no doubt of its effectiveness for the audience 
he has in mind even though it leads to a good deal of unqualified generalization. 

The book, indeed, should take its place as one of the best introductions to the 

subject now available. Its value and its readability are enhanced by maps, 

diagrams, and many well chosen illustrations. The lack of a bibliography is, 
however, to be regretted, and the index is scarcely adequate. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE WORLD OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: The Ramsay 
Muir Memorial Lecture. (Delivered at Southampton) August 3rd, 1952. 
By Alan Bullock. London, Ramsay Muir Memorial Trust, 1952, 20 pp. 
7h" x 42". 6d. 


THERE is no element of novelty in Mr Bullock’s depressing diagnosis of the 
situation in which we find ourselves; the points which he emphasizes must surely 
strike all thoughtful persons almost as truisms. The really disturbing feature is 
the failure of so large a proportion of our population to grasp or to face these 
realities. Men and women doped with the domestic sedatives of the ‘welfare 
State’ persist in regarding our present ills and hardships merely as part of a 
temporary post-war crisis, to be met by hand-to-mouth improvisations, whereas, 
as this lecture rightly insists, ‘it is not a crisis with which we have to deal; it is 
a permanent change in the economic and political circumstances of this country’ 
(p. 15). The real value of this admirable address lies in its effort to arouse public 
opinion to a sense of ‘the gravity and permanence of the change in our inter- 
national situation’, one in which ‘we are going to find, whether we like it or not, 
that the great issues will not be those of socialism or the welfare State, but those 
of foreign policy’ (p. 17). 

Mr Bullock sees the remedy in the development, alongside the Common- 
wealth, of ‘a permanent association of the Western peoples’ (pp. 15-16), ex- 
tending the functions of the present Nato far beyond those which the original 
motives of ‘fear and necessity’ (p. 18) dictated. The implications of this sug- 
gestion certainly deserve careful consideration, even if it does not cover the 
whole problem, but the best hope, as the lecturer agrees, lies in the talent for 
adaptation to changing circumstances which our nation has hitherto displayed. 
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Yet to achieve such an adaptation it is first of all necessary to understand the § 


nature of our problems, and the most serious difficulty will probably be to extend 


the process of political education sufficiently fast and sufficiently widely. Ignor- | 


ance is widespread, and political action is no longer in the control of a com- 
paratively enlightened section of the community. As a first step, sixpence might 
usefully be expended by everybody in the purchase of Mr Bullock’s paper. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 





RE-THINKING OUR FUTURE: the Outline of a New, Arduous, but Hopeful Policy | 


for Britain. London, Observer, 1952. 40 pp. Charts. Tables. 8}” x6}. od. 


DENOUNCING current economic fallacies is a task requiring some courage but 
planning for the future on a national scale is an even harder job, as the planner 
has to deal with many unknown factors, complex and variable by their nature. 

The worsening of the terms of trade has been going on for many years and 
no permanent reversal of this trend is expected in the near future. In fact it has 
become less and less profitable to export manufactured goods in order to import 
food and raw materials. The necessity of supplying with the essentials of life a 
growing population in a small island compels us to ‘re-think our future’. And 
the general conclusion reached by the authors of the articles which first appeared 
in the Observer of August-September 1952 and are now reprinted is that more 
food is to be grown im loco and more raw materials produced by scientific 
ingenuity. Exports should be limited to those goods in which British production 
excels at the present time—such as jet airliners, radar, and penicillin, and im- 
ports are to be drastically reduced. The alternative of mass migration to 
richer and more sparsely inhabited territories is not practicable. 

It appears that ‘re-thinking’ may bring forth ideas which are not entirely 
new and have even been condemned by and large when they are practised in 
certain continental countries like Germany and Italy between the wars. The 
word ‘autarky’ assumed then a sinister ring; even now, such territorial giants 
as the United States and the USSR who have more adequate natural resources 
for self-sufficiency are blamed for their restrictionist trade policies. 

Yet re-thinking is constructive when it leads to the conclusion that the era of 
cheap coal is definitely overand coal has to beused moreeconomicallysoasto make 
more of it available to be exported as such, as well as a raw material to be trans- 
formed into industrial materials. It is a truism that new ‘raw materials’ are 
likely to be found throughscientific research ; but thenit isonlyreasonable to argue 


——— 


that scientific technical progress may also create new fields for secondary in- | 


dustries and scope for export of manufactured goods. Pointers are at hand in the 
petrochemical and textile industries. 
ALDO CassuTO 


BRITISH PLANNING AND NATIONALIZATION. By Ben W. Lewis. Foreword by 
Evans Clark. New York, Twentieth Century Fund; London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1952. xi+313 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?”54". $3. 24s. 


Tuis is an outline, intended primarily for American readers, of selected aspects 
of social and economic policy in Britain under the Labour Governments of 1945 
and 1950. About one-third of the book deals with the nationalized industries, 
coal, steel, electricity, and transport being given separate chapters; there is a 
chapter on the machinery and aims of economic planning; and the other chapters 
cover housing, town and country planning, distribution of industry, agri- 
culture, and the national health service. The treatment is necessarily sketchy 
and descriptive, but the résumé, both of the evolution of policy and of the 
problems that have still to be solved, is balanced and intelligent. 

Professor Lewis has been able to turn his familiarity with the pre-war 
structure of British industry to account and to link current experiments in 
nationalization with pre-war experiments in industrial ‘self-government’. This 
antithesis, perhaps as much as the need to act as apologist for a government 
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thought in the United States to be pursuing extreme socialist policies, leads him 
at times to present the issue of public control of industry in Britain as if the 
choice lay exclusively between cartelization and nationalization. He hankers 
after an overall national plan (e.g. for the location of industry) and identifies 
‘pragmatic’ planning with ‘plain, democratic muddling—of a fairly high quality’. 
He deplores (p. 185) ‘lack of awareness of the need for a plan’, but adds at once 
that this may show ‘native economic and political sense’ rather than ‘lack of 
comprehension and vision’. More important than this is the absence of any 
discussion of the impact on British economic policy of international trade 
difficulties although the balance of payments has been the most important 
single influence at work, The result of this omission is to make nationalization 
assume an importance that it may have enjoyed in popular thinking but never 
possessed in the ‘planning’ of the British economy. 
A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE STATE: an Examination of its Political, 
Social, Moral, and Economic Consequences. By Cecil Palmer. Caldwell, 
Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1952. xxxviii+618 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. $6. 


THE late Mr Palmer, who passionately hated what since 1945 has become known 
as the welfare State, lived to rejoice in the outcome of the general election of 
November 1951 which ‘has given Great Britain a brief respite from operative 
class conscious ideology’ (p. 602). In this book, which represents a scathing in- 
dictment of post-war Britain, Mr Palmer draws a frightening picture of a 
demoralized society of enfeebled spirits and frustrated minds. His eccentric 
individualism revolts against the national health service, the education and town 
and country planning acts, against taxation and subsidization, and above all 
against the nationalization of industries. In introducing these measures, the 
socialists cared not ‘a damn for the community. They were actuated by greed 
and envy ... to extract the last ounce of substance from the nation’s economy, 
utterly regardless of its cruel consequences for the rest of the community’ 
. 368). 
Remedies required to stop this rot are stated only by implication. The 
socialist welfare State and all its authoritarian consequences would be des- 
troyed with the re-establishment of an open and free market, based on the ‘in- 
exorable laws of supply and demand’ (p. 44). If under such conditions, un- 
fettered by State regulations, top incomes rise, lower incomes will move ‘in the 
same direction and in the same proportion’ (p. 326). One might have wished 
that before presenting this one-sided picture of Britain to the American public, 
the author had at least acquainted himself with the ideas of Professor Pigou, the 
father of welfare economics. 
H. C. HILLMANN 


EUROPE 


L’EuROPE EN FACE DE son Destin. By Edouard Bonnefous. Preface by 
André Siegfried. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 386 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9?” x64”. Frs. goo. 


Tuts book is concerned with the problems of European unity in the present post- 
war period but it begins with a general survey of European thought and a short 
description of the historical origins of Europe. The various proposals for unity 
through the centuries and the twentieth century attempts at union are dis- 
cussed. The last third consists of recent documents establishing the Council of 
Europe, the Coal and Steel Pool, the European Defence Community, and the 
organization of agriculture and transportation. The author’s comments on 
transportation are particularly important since he was responsible for the pro- 
posal introduced at Strasbourg to co-ordinate the systems of transportation 
along the lines of the Coal and Steel Pool. A chronology of events dealing with 
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European unity and a bibliography that is mostly French but does not pretend 
to be complete, are helpful additions. 

Characteristically French in ascribing much of Europe’s political difficulties 
to Germany, M. Bonnefous believes that nineteenth century German thought, as 
represented especially by Fichte, Nietzche, and Hegel, dealt European human- 
ism a ‘mortal blow’ and twentieth century German ambition has helped to 
divide Europe. Even today, the German delegates at Strasbourg are not co- 
operating fully in the movement for European unity because they feel that 
Germany must be unified first. The Americans, on the other hand, have helped 
the movement considerably and strongly desire European unification. However, 
the author correctly recognizes, they underestimate the difficulties involved. 

Rap E. LOMBARDI 


Dre VERTRAGSWERKE VON BONN UND Paris voM MAI 1952. Frankfurt am 
Main, Verlag fiir Geschichte und Politik, 1952. xxxix+356 pp. Index. 
Diagrams Maps. (Dokumente und Berichte des Europa-Archivs Band 
to.) 11”X8}". DM 22. 


Tuis is a most useful volume giving the full texts of the German Contract and 
the European Defence Treaty, together with an introduction by Graf Johann 
Kielmansegg, one of the German representatives in the Pietersberg talks and in 
discussions of the European Defence Treaty, and a chronological summary and 
critique of all the negotiations from 1948 to the signature of the Treaties. 

H. G. LIDDELL 








L’ANNEE POLITIQUE 1951: Revue Chronologique des Principaux Faits Poli- | 


tiques Economiques et Sociaux de la France et de l’Union Frangaise du 
1* Janvier 1951 au I1* Janvier 1952. Introduction by André Siegfried. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. xv-+784 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 93” x6}". Frs. 2,500. 


ALTHOUGH the Année Politique describes itself as ‘a chronological review of the 
principal political, economic, and social events in France and the French Union’, it 
isinfactmuchmorethanthat. Itincludesalargenumberof documentary annexes 
which render it a valuable work of reference. Not only do they include a useful 
economic survey and lists of the bureaux and groups of the different Assemblies, 
but they also provide long verbatim extracts from the more important parlia- 
mentary debates, together with a number of texts of decrees, official communi- 
qués, or treaties, thus saving the student of current French politics a great deal 
of time (and also space). 

The 1951 edition—the seventh since the war—is incomparably superior to its 
predecessors. Not only is it much larger—over 700 large octavo pages as against 
500-600 small octavo pages in the 1945 and 1946 editions—but the docu- 
mentary material is much fuller and now constitutes well over half the book. 
The range of the material and its arrangement have improved year by year. 
The different sections are now well and clearly sub-headed and classified. The 
English reader is, moreover, surprised but thankful to discover both an index 
and a detailed contents list, as well as a list of the documents contained in the 
annexes and a brief chronology of the main events of the year. M. Siegfried pro- 
vides, as usual, a concise and illuminating introduction. Along with the above- 
mentioned, now permanent, features, the 1951 edition includes complete elec- 
tion results for metropolitan France. 

One omission can be noted, however. Previous editions had begun to in- 
clude a chronological list of votes of confidence during the year. The 1951 
edition does not do so. Although there were fewer votes of confidence in 1951 
than in previous years, these lists are extremely useful for reference purposes. 
If it is not too late to suggest it, the inclusion in the 1952 edition of a complete 
list of the votes of confidence during the first Parliament would be welcomed by 
many readers. 
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The chronological record provided by the Année Politique is necessarily very 
summarized, since foreign and European, as well as internal political and economic 
events, and events in the French Union, all have to be included in some 350 pages. 
This has meant that much of the space has to be devoted to votes in Parliament 
and to the expression of political opinion in Parliament and in Party Con- 
gresses. Limitation of space, together with the need for sub-heading and 
classification, have combined to intensify a tendency for the form to crystallize 
into a formula. The nature and scope of the information provided (and omitted) 
is modelled, perhaps a little too closely, on what appears (or does not appear) in 
the pages of Le Monde. The model is, at least, a good one and the weakness 
could not profitably be eliminated by increasing the chronological at the ex- 
pense of the documentary section, and to make the book even larger would be 
to make it too cumbrous. Perhaps something could be done by including the 
details of parliamentary votes in footnotes and by making freer use of sections 
in small type in the chronological as well as in the documentary sections. 

The editorial board—M. Siegfried, M. Bonnefous, and M. J.-B. Duroselle— 
are to be congratulated on the production of what has now become a quite in- 
dispensable book of reference. 

DoroTuy PICKLES 


ENCYCLOPEDIE POLITIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DU MonpDE. 3rded. Vols. 111 and 
1v: Le Monde et les Problémes internationaux. Paris, Editions de l’Union 
Frangaise, 1951. 792 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9” «5}”. Frs. 
2,550. 

BETWEEN its second and its third editions, the Encyclopédie Politique grew from 

two to four volumes. About one-third of volume 111 is devoted to a rather 

elementary study of the United Nations and its background. Of the remaining 
two-thirds, the first 50 pages are devoted to French foreign policy. Their author, 

M. Duroselle, simplifies his task by allowing himself only 34 pages for the period 

1940-44 and only 44 for 1944-51. On Great Britain M. Lequiller is bright, some- 

times challenging, but always fair. M. Pinto, on the United States, shows, as he 

had shown before, that at least one French Professor of Constitutional Law can 
throw off the strait waistcoat of the purely juridical approach. M. André 

Pierre who, like M. Lequiller, is a journalist with an academic training, moves 

with equal skill between the apparent and the real in the political life of the 

USSR. 

These three studies are well balanced but none would claim for them either 
exhaustiveness or originality; still less was to be expected of the much shorter 
studies, covering 93 countries and several more general topics, which make up 
volume Iv. Authors who are required to cover the history, geography, economics, 
and politics of Italy in 12 pages, or those of Africa in 26, can scarcely show much 
quality. In the circumstances, it is a tribute to say that the best among them 
succeed in making us wish they had had more scope. The two volumes end with 
a polite but wholly inadequate gesture towards that un-French institution, the 
index. The wise reader will stick to the contents list, which is both fuller and 
easier to use. Dorotuy PICKLES 


L’EconoMIE ALLEMANDE CONTEMPORAINE (Allemagne Occidentale) 1945-52. 
By André Piettre. Preface by André Siegfried. Paris, Librairie de Médicis. 
xv-+672 pp. Maps. Tables. Charts. 10” x64”. Frs. 1,500. 

M. PreETTRE unfolds his exhaustive study of post-war Germany in three parts. 

In a first part he describes the conditions in Germany at the time of her un- 

conditional surrender and he discusses the demographic and social consequences 

of Allied policy within the framework of a country divided into four zones of 

occupation. This part contains some stimulating chapters on the principles, 

execution, and results of the Allies’ attempt to reduce Germany’s potential 

economic power. But the punitive phase receded into the background as dis- 

agreement between the Allies increased. In a second part he shows how that 
R 
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disagreement paved the way for German recuperation. That revival was greatly 
speeded up with the establishment under Allied tutelage of sound monetary 
and fiscal conditions in Western Germany. The contribution of American aid 
to this process is convincingly demonstrated. Whilst being critical of the neo- 
Liberal policy of the Adenauer administration, M. André Piettre has to admit 
that greater equality and social justice would have retarded the rapid growth 
of output. In a final part, he relates the output and productivity trends, based 
on a vigorous investment policy, to the realignment of Germany with the West- 


ern world. Germany’s expansion of exports is traced, her balance of payments ° 


position is analysed, and the part that she is to play in the Schuman plan vividly 
links developments during the past seven years with expectations about closer 
European integration in the future. 

M. Piettre’s book will have to be consulted by all who wish to understand 
Western Germany’s miraculous transformation from the depression of political 
collapse to the prosperity of recovery. His is a pioneering attempt at collating 
and interpreting a vast amount of statistical information. The book is lucidly 
written; it is clear in exposition and most comprehensive in its scope. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


THE Rup: a Study in Historical and Economic Geography. By Norman J. G. 
Pounds. London, Faber, 1952. 283 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Index. 
82" x 52”. 25s. 


The Ruhr is the first book in English on the geography, economic history, and , 


politics of West German heavy industry. No better book exists on this subject, 
even in the German language. The author is an Associate Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the University of Indiana. 

Professor Pounds defines the location and significance of the Ruhr; describes 
the state of its industrial development at 1800, 1850, and 1900; surveys the coal, 
steel, and transport industries, and concludes with a brief examination of the 
present role of the Ruhr in Europe. He does not sufficiently emphasize the close 
inter-relation of the coal with the chemical industries, or the steel with the 
engineering industries. The most significant fact about the Ruhr is its concen- 
tration: the physical proximity of the mines and factories, the financial and 
technical integration in the vertical complexes, the tight commercial control 
through the horizontal sales syndicates. This concentration has led to many 
economies, but also to the elimination of genuine free enterprise. 

Professor Pounds is at his best when describing the technical progress made 
in the coal and metallurgical industries, and the location of industry in relation 
to natural resources. He scarcely mentions, however, the structure of the 
syndicates and complexes, the personalities and activities of the ‘Ruhr barons’, 
the struggle for control between the entrepreneurs and the trade unionists, or 
the future of the Ruhr in relation to the European Iron and Steel and Defence 
Communities. He only makes a brief examination of the several Allied policies 
after 1945, designed to remove industrial war potential by dismantling and dis- 
armament, to break the excessive power of the industrialists by denazification 
and deconcentration, and to make the resources of the Ruhr available for 
European reconstruction. 

J. H. GooDLAND 


DEUTSCHLAND AM RANDE ZWEIER WELTEN: Voraussetzungen und Aufgabe 
unserer Aussenpolitik. By Wilhelm Wolfgang Schiitz. Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1952. 120 pp. 8" x5}". DM 4.60. 

Tuis little book is a not unimpressive attempt to rationalize the present in- 

ternational position of Germany. It deals with the problems of German relations 

with the Powers of the Atlantic Pact, of German rearmament, and of reunifica- 
tion. Although it tends toward repetition, it presents a closely argued case to the 
public of Western Germany in particular, showing that Germany must ask for 
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certain conditions to be fulfilled before she can follow blindly the policy of the 
United States especially, and emphasizing that she can now never be more than a 
secondary Power at best. Herr Schiitz asks for more account to be taken of the 
dual aims and nature of Russian policy (offensive and defensive at the same time) 
and of the need to reassure the Russians that any German military force will be 
and must remain purely defensive for its part. 

Great stress is laid on the restoration of the conception of the Balance of 
Power to the policies of the West during 1952, and on the signs of Russian 
recognition of this development. This is averred to be the great hope for 
Germany, for which war must in any circumstances prove absolutely disastrous. 

In spite of its highly academic argument and its lack of flexibility in presenta- 
tion this book is a useful corrective to the more extreme expressions of German 
opinion in a quite undisciplined anti-Russian sense which have been so dis- 


turbing in recent years. 
8 y EMILE DE GROOT 


BERLINER SCHICKSAL 1945-1952: Amtliche Berichte und Dokumente. By the 
Auftrage des Senats von Berlin. Berlin, Biiro fiir Gesamtberliner Fragen. 
324 pp. Illus. 112” x 8}”. No price. 


Tuis publication contains a great many useful documents and statements on 
the situation in Berlin from 4945 to 1952. The material is arranged under the 
following headings: Chronology of Events and Documents 1945-52; Berlin 
under Four-Power Control; Consequences for the Public and Political Life of the 
City. The last section deals with such subjects as law and finance, education, 
social welfare and health, economics and food, police, parties and organizations. 
It is perhaps a pity that the material under each section and sub-heading is 
arranged in chronological order, since this inevitably leads to a certain amount of 
confusion. There is an index but not a sufficiently detailed one to give the reader 
much help. The volume is, nevertheless, a mine of information. 
H. G. LIDDELL 


Der ABBAU DER KONTROLLRATSGESETZGEBUNG: die Kompetenz alliierter und 
deutscher Organe zur Ausserkraftsetzung von Kontrollratsgesetzen im 
Gebiet der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. By Dr Giinther Jaenicke. Cologne, 
Carl Heymanns Verlag K G, fiir Max-Planck-Institut fiir Auslandisches 
Offentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht, Heidelberg, 1952. 55 pp. (Beitrage 
zum Auslandischen Offentlichen Recht und Vélkerrecht, Heft 28.) 9}” x 
64”. DM 3.80. 

By their Declaration of 5 June 1945, the Governments of the United Kingdom, 

the United States of America, and the Soviet Union, and the provisional 

Government of the French Republic assumed supreme authority over Germany. 

The Four-Power Control Council which was to exercise this authority ceased to 

function on 20 March 1948, and from then onwards each of the occupying Powers, 

in its respective zone of occupation, enacted laws applicable to that zone and 
frequently abrogated such of the enactments promulgated by the Control 

Council as were no longer in accordance with the new factual situation. The 

author takes the view that the abrogation of Control Council laws became per- 

missible as soon as the latter lost the force of law, as a result of their no longer 

being sanctioned by the authority of the respective occupying Powers (p. 29). 

He arrives at this conclusion on the ground that the Control Council was a co- 

ordinating body and not a body to which the zone commanders were in any way 

subordinated (p. 27). 

The author’s view of the law coincides with the requirements of the factual 
situation, and the problem is far from academic, particularly in view of the 
intended establishment of the European Defence Community which will run 
counter to the demilitarization of Germany laid down in the Declaration of 


5 June 1945. F. Honic 
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VERFASSUNG UND VERWALTUNGSAUFBAU DES SUDWESTSTAATES. By Theodor 
Eschenburg. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1952. 88 pp. 8” x5". 
DM 4.50. 

THE recent amalgamation of the three Lénder of Baden, Wiirttemberg-Baden, 

and Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern and the resulting establishment of the so- 

called South West State has prompted the author to examine the constitutional 
problems facing the new ‘Land’. These problems are immeasurably more 


difficult of solution than would be those resulting from the incorporation of a | 


small entity into an existing larger entity, but they also provide an opportunity 
for an imaginative approach to constitution-making. The author has grasped 
this opportunity with both hands. 

He envisages four institutions: a Landtag whose members are to be elected 
by popular vote for a period of six years; a Government consisting of a President 
elected by popular vote for a similar period and of not less than five Ministers 
elected by the members of the Landtag on the recommendation of the President; 
an administrative authority to take charge of the functions formerly discharged 
by a Ministry of Justice; and a Landesrat consisting of forty-eight members 
drawn from professional organizations, trade unions, churches, and a number of 
other bodies. Having set out his proposals the author deals in detail with their 
advantages and with the objections which might reasonably be expected to 
militate against their ultimate adoption. The booklet is of interest in that it 
gives an insight into contemporary political thinking in the traditionally more 
liberal part of Germany. 

F. Honic 


HANDBUCH DES DEUTSCHEN BuNDEsTAGES. Edited by Fritz Sanger. Introduc- 
tions by Theodor Heuss, and Hermann Ehlers. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachf., 1952. 512 pp. Illus. Diagram. Tables. 7” x 4}". 
DM. 19.50. 


Many changes in the rules of parliamentary procedure and in the membership 
of the West German Bundestag have taken place since September 1949 when 
Fritz Sanger completed Die Volksvertretung ein Handbuch, This is the second 
edition which has been revised up to July 1952 and also contains many important 
additions, notably the text of the electoral law. 

DorotHoy HAMERTON 


Das URTEIL DES BUNDESVERFASSUNGSGERICHTS vom 23 Oktober 1952 be- 
treffend Feststellung der Verfassungswidrigkeit der Sozialistischen Reich- 
spartei. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), fiir Mitgliedern des 
Bundesverfassungsgerichts, 1952. 88 pp. (Sonderausgabe der ‘Entschei- 
dungen des Bundesverfassungsgerichts’.) 83” x 5?”. DM 2.80. 


Tuts booklet is stated to be the only complete authorized copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this trial. The court declared the SDP unconstitutional and ordered 
it to be dissolved. A short description of the rise and organization of the Party is 
included. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


SCHWEDISCHE GESCHICHTE von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. By Ingvar 


Andersson. Miinich, Verlag von R. Oldenbourg, 1950. 536 pp. Illus. Map. 
Index. 9}” x63”. DM 19.50. 


SvENsK HistoriA I Rysk VErRsIoN. Preface by Ingvar Andersson. Stockholm, 
Natur och Kultur, 1952. 68 pp. 7?”x5". Kr. 5. 


THE history of a people who have the good fortune not to have been drawn into 
the disastrous wars which have devastated the greater part of the world during 
the twentieth century may well arouse the interest, if not the envy, of foreign 
readers. Such history related by a historian of Professor Andersson’s renown be- 
comes a fascinating study. 
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In forty rather short chapters the author presents a clear picture, not only of 
Sweden’s history but also of her cultural and economic development through the 
ages. In so doing he also throws a good deal of light on the history of Sweden’s 
sister countries. The most vital parts of the book are the chapters dealing with 
Sweden’s historical development up to the first world war and with economic, 
social, and internal events between 1918 and 1939. By comparison the accounts 
of the war periods are rather lifeless, as Professor Andersson himself seems to 
realize, since he explains that he was handicapped by the fact that official 
sources have not yet been made available to Swedish historians. 

Swedish History is, however, an honest book. Although the chapters dealing 
with the world wars are, as explained, rather dry and all too brief, the author 
pleads the cause of his countrymen and endeavours to defend the reasons which 
kept them out of the struggle; but he sharply rebukes those Swedes who are 
‘naively satisfied’ with the ‘marvellous achievements’ of Sweden during these 
wars (pp. 489-9), admitting that ‘one of the less pleasant characteristics of some 
modern Swedes’ is a ‘narrow-minded self-sufficiency’ (p. 498). 

Professor Andersson presupposes a good deal of knowledge of main historic 
events and his book, therefore, reads at times rather like a fascinating novel than 
the dry marshalling of facts to which some historians have accustomed us. In 
the excellent German translation now available the student is aided by a 
chronological table of events absent from the Swedish original, while both 
editions contain most helpful bibliographical notes. Unfortunately, as in so 
many Swedish publications, a table of contents is lacking in both editions. 

Unknown to the author, a Russian translation was produced and sold in 
Moscow bookshops in 1951. It has been carefully scrutinized by Professor 
Andersson with the help of Sven Astrand as translator and the result of these 
scrutinies has now been published. While the fact that such a translation has 
been considered desirable is significant in itself, Professor Andersson tells us 
that it is an honest and correct one as far as it goes. The history has been 
‘edited’, and parts of the earlier history, for instance, have been left out where 
they do not agree with Soviet history as pubMshed today. In the more modern 
parts whole chapters have been cut. Thus a great deal of the information 
dealing with social conditions, political co-operation, and national movements 
in modern times has been omitted, as have the chapters dealing with the second 
world war. The omissions are admitted and explained by the fact that the 
‘methodological’ judgements of Professor Andersson are of no interest to 
Soviet readers. 

A. H. Hicks 


NorwWEGIAN LIFE AND LANDscaPE. By Anthony Martin. Foreword by Frederik 


Wulfsberg. London, Elek, 1952. 167 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 
82"x 54". 18s. 


Tus modest-looking volume can be read with profit by anyone interested in 
Norway, including the Norwegians themselves. It provides what is probably 
the truest and most illuminating picture of the land and people procurable today 
on either side of the North Sea. It would be difficult to find anyone with a more 
intimate knowledge of modern Norway than Mr Martin, who, in addition to an 
acquaintance derived from frequent visits to all parts of the country, is kept, as 
director of the BBC’s Norwegian transmissions, in practically daily contact with 
it. Of this intimacy he has made full use, in the capacity of candid friend, 
though the friendship is so predominant, and the candour sugared with so 
disarming a humour, that it could not hurt even the most sensitive of his 
victims. The English reader, whether his previous knowledge of Norway is 
great or small, may look in vain for a more trustworthy guide to all aspects of 
Norwegian life, or one who can impart his information in so charming and 
delightful a form. 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 
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ATTACKS UPON Two SWEDISH AIRCRAFT OVER THE BALTIC IN JUNE 19§2: 


Notes Exchanged Between Sweden and the Soviet Union. Press Releases, 
Stockholm, The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 1952. 55 pp. Maps. 
New Series 11. 2. 9}” x 64”. No price. 
TuHE relevant documents (notes, press releases, etc.) concerning the attacks 
upon two Swedish aircraft over the Baltic in June 1952, together with an intro- 


ductory summary of events. The pamphlet is also published in Swedish and 
French. - 


Tito oF JuGosLaviA. By K. Zilliacus. London, Michael Joseph, 1952. 303 pp. 
Index. 8}” x 5%”. 21s. 


Mr ZILL1Acus has produced a book which is simply written and very readable, 
It gives a vivid, if almost entirely uncritical, impression of Marshal Tito as an 
individual and a leader. It also contains a good deal of material about Tito’s 






early life and the pre-war history of the Yugoslav Communist Party which, at | 


the time when the book appeared, had not previously been published in England. 
Mr Zilliacus’s good personal contacts with Marshal Tito himself and with other 
leading Yugoslavs such as M. Dedijer have clearly provided him not only with 
useful basic information but also with colourful details and anecdotes, which 
are often revealing. 

Most readers will have two main criticisms to make of the book. First, Mr 


Zilliacus is such an ardent partisan of the Marshal and of the Yugoslav Communist } 


Party (at least for the last fifteen years of its history) that he makes no real 
attempt at an impartial approach or an objective assessment. Second, there is 
a fundamental confusion and contradiction in the argument of the book. 

As he himself says, he has two objects: one, to produce a life of Marshal 
Tito, and the other, to cast light on the question whether Communist and non- 
Communist States can live at peace. In pursuit of the latter object, he intro- 
duces long passages of argument intended to prove that present Soviet policy isa 
reaction to the danger of war and foreign intervention, and dates largely from 
the proclamation of the Truman doctrine in 1947. He then suggests that 
‘in Cominform eyes’ the violent Soviet reaction to Yugoslavia’s revolt 


was ‘a tactical offensive within their strategic defensive against the West’ (p. 
2 


Moscow shows that the Soviet attempt to dictate to Marshal Tito dates back far 
earlier than the Truman doctrine. It is, moreover, difficult to prove that the 
East-West struggle has any particular relevance to the Stalin—Tito struggle. 
It is in fact likely that Moscow would have reacted more, not less, violently 
against Marshal Tito, had East-West relations been more tranquil in 1948. It 
may well be that the crisis over the Berlin blockade saved Yugoslavia from 
invasion. 


ELISABETH BARKER 


BLUEPRINT FOR A RED GENERATION: the Philosophy, Methods, and Practices of 
Communist Education as Imposed on Captive Hungary. By William 
Juhasz. New York, Mid-European Studies Center of the National Committee 
for a Free Europe, 1952. 101 pp. Bibliog. 83” 53". 50 cents. 


Tuis is a study of the system of education behind the iron curtain under Com- 
munist rule, based entirely on original sources. It deals exclusively with 
Hungary, but there is little doubt that the general picture is the same in all 
satellite countries. The undeniable progress made in the field of education by 
eliminating illiteracy and extending education and training to a much wider 
stratum of the population is, as shown by the author, largely cancelled out by the 
dogmatic methods and the totalitarian philosophy of the rulers, slavishly 


Yet the whole history of the post-war relationship between Belgrade and | 
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copied from the USSR: Education in the East is thus less a means of enlighten- 
ment than a weapon of Communism of the Soviet brand. 


MARGARET DEWAR 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE BALTIC STATES: a Report compiled from Official Docu- 
ments and Eyewitnesses’ Stories. By John Alexander Swettenham. 
London, Hollis & Carter, 1952. xi+216 pp. Map. 8?” 5%”. 15s. 


THE documents in this volume include the agreements under which Estonian 
independence was confirmed and guaranteed, with German and Russian corre- 
spondence on the Russian proposal to reoccupy the three States (Part 1). Part 
i gives a documented account of the Sovietization of the three countries in 
1940-I, and goes on to record more briefly the story of the German occupation 
of 1941-4. 

From eyewitness accounts Mr Swettenham tells us how Communist Gleich- 
schaltung came to the University of Tartu (quoted from Professor Ants Oras, 
pp. 116-33). He tells us of the processes of land reform, and confiscations which 
were accomplished in the short Soviet occupation ; and later of the scorched earth 
policy and deportations carried out first by the Russians, and later by the 
Germans. He then writes from his own experience of the Baltic displaced 
persons found by the Allies in Germany and the measures taken to resettle them 
(Part tv). This is in some ways the most valuable part of the book. He gives (p. 
159) an account of the four waves in which the displaced persons came to Ger- 
many, and on p. 190 the numbers resettled in various countries, Israel coming 
first and Great Britain second. Appendixes contain Soviet Instructions for 
Deportation, and the Law on the Legal Status of Homeless Foreigners in Western 
Germany (1951). 


F. B. BourDILLON 


U.S.S.R. 


THE DECLINE OF IMPERIAL Russia 1855-1914. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
London, Methuen, 1952. xvi+406 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
83” x 52”. 32s. 6d. 

TuE large mass of material in this valuable work is marshalled with the expected 

skill and learning, and with a sound sense which, if space allowed, it would be a 

pleasure to illustrate. The period covered extends from the Crimean War to 

the first world war, and there is a brief epilogue on the Revolution and its 
effect. The part about the Soviet régime is brief and may seem slight in com- 
parison with the solidity of the rest of the book. 

The sections on foreign policy deal effectively with Russian relations with 
Europe, the Far East, and the Middle East. The tangled skein of the Balkans is 
unravelled. The author says reasonably (p. 379) that it does not help to suggest 
that Russia and Austria should have left the Balkans alone. ‘The Balkans would 
not leave them alone.’ The reader is led through the complicated negotiations 
which resulted, in 1914, in an alliance of Britain, France, and Russia which ten 
years earlier would have seemed impossible. 

Pan-Slavism and the nationalities furnish material for very interesting 
sections, but perhaps the most interesting parts of the book to the ordinary 
reader will be those dealing with political and social development. The Duma is 
shown to have been more effective than is commonly believed, and the Zemstvos 
to have been able, in spite of official discouragement, to have accomplished 
much. The industrial development which already by 1905 could produce an 
urban proletariat able to embark upon a dangerous revolution is shown to have 
been accompanied by the growth of co-operatives, both consumers’ co-operatives 
and credit and savings associations, and even (p. 290) by health and accident 
insurance. Finally the reader learns how all this failed to develop into some sort 
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of democratic régime. Not only did the war create the chaos that Lenin needed, | 


but for years before that che Tsar stood in the way of change. As the author says 
(p. 378): ‘First among the grave diggers of Russia comes the last emperor’. 
R. W. BULLARD 


BOLSHEVISM: an Introduction to Soviet Communism. By Waldemar Gurian. 
Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1952. 189 pp. Index. (Inter- 
national Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.) 9}” <6”. $3.25. 


PROFESSOR GURIAN’S essay fails to satisfy not because the author lacks know- 
ledge or understanding, but because it is too compressed. It has the brevity not 
of condensed thought but of lecture notes, and this impression is reinforced by 
the make-up of the book, which has a hundred pages of text and fifty of ‘docu- 
ments and source material’. This is no doubt a useful arrangement for the under- 
graduate who has to answer one or two questions on Communism in an ex- 
amination paper, but it diminishes the book’s value for other readers. 


There are three sections—Bolshevism as a religion, as a reality, and asa 


world Power. In the attempt to cover so wide a field there are bound to be both 
omissions and generalizations, which give an air of superficiality to a work of 
clearly serious intent. 

On the other hand Professor Gurian does convey the tone, if not quite the 
texture, of Communism today. He is even more successful in conveying the 
sense of guilt and futility that make so many people in the West susceptible to 
Communism. Its enormous self-confidence, its claim to be in line with his- 
torically predetermined developments, have the appeal of a refuge from moral 
and material uncertainties and the burden of scepticism. The author attributes 
this to the belief in the perfectibility of man and the rejection of transcendent 
criteria, to the assumption that ‘social perfection here on earth is possible. . .. 
The real world of human imperfections must be discovered again’ (pp. 103-4). 

In any subsequent edition the dates given for the Halle Congress and the 
first constitution of the USSR should be corrected; the Volga—White Sea canal 
should be the Baltic-White Sea canal, and there is no reason for both ‘Comin- 
tern’ and ‘Third International’ to appear as headings in the index. 

JANE DEGRAS 


SoviET Economic INsTITUTIONS: the Social Structure of Production Units. | 


By Alexander Vucinich. Introduction by Sergius Yakobson. Mimeo- 
graphed. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 


University Press, 1952. xi+150 pp. Bibliog. (Hoover Institute Studies. 


Series E: Institutions, no. 1, May 1952.) 9” 6”. $1.75. 


THE author analyses the structure of the basic production units in Soviet 
Russia—the factory, the farm, machine-tractor station, industrial and artisan 
co-operative—with a view to discovering how they operate as social organiza- 
tions and what use the Soviet Government make of them in fulfilling their aim 
of building a new type of society inhabited by the ‘new Soviet man’. 

The ‘consistent socialism’ of the factory, the Sovkhoz and the machine- 
tractor station, where State ownership and control are direct, and the structure 
corresponds more or less to Soviet ideals, is contrasted with the ‘inconsistent 
socialism’ of the kolkhoz and the industrial and artisan co-operative, less 
developed forms of organization, to be used as schools of socialism for the ‘back- 
ward’ peasants and ‘individualistic’ craftsmen. 

Students of the subject are already familiar with most of the facts set out in 
this study, the all-pervading State control in industry and agriculture, the 
growing divergences of income between different groups of workers, the increas- 
ing power of the intelligentsia, and the inferior position of the masses of un- 
skilled workers. It is not surprising to learn that kolkhoz ‘democracy’ is a myth, 
and that Soviet trade unions have no ‘teeth’ in the Western sense of the term. 
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The value of the book lies in what it does towards eliminating a dangerous 
time-lag in Western thinking. Many people continue to think in terms of the 
equalitarian Russia of thirty or more years ago, when in fact the remorseless 
pressures of rapid industrialization are creating a society characterized to an 
increasing extent by striking inequalities both of remuneration and of oppor- 
tunity. 

MARGARET MILLER 


RussIA AND HER CoLonieEs. By Walter Kolarz. London, George Philip, 1952. 
xiv-+335 pp. Maps. Index. 83” x53”. 25s. 


AmonG the welter of post-war books on the Soviet Union, Soviet natioralities’ 
policy has received curiously superficial and inadequate attention, despite its 
exceptional domestic and international importance. Mr Kolarz has made a bold 
bid to fill this gap in our documentation. He has written a competent and 
engaging book, packed with heterogeneous detail about the Soviet peoples and 
their vicissitudes under the Soviet régime, and in fact provides the general reader 
with a brilliant bird’s-eye view of a most complicated subject. 

The subject is admittedly too vast for comprehensive expert analysis within 
the covers of one book and Mr Kolarz has probably done well to concentrate, as 
he announces in the preface, ‘on the extent to which the USSR has assisted or 
hampered the legitimate national aspirations of the peoples of the Soviet 
Empire’, because in his view ‘the essence of a modern colonial policy lies in the 
encouragement of self-government’. The material achievements of the Soviet 
régime in developing the natural resources of primitive peoples and areas are a 
priori excluded from the study. Mr Kolarz ‘takes them for granted’ and they 
are no more proof of national aspirations, he believes, than ‘the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is proof of the success of the Tzarist régime’ (p. vi). 

Within this framework, Mr Kolarz has marshalled and sifted a mass of in- 
formation from Russian sources. Ferreting out the bits and pieces of Soviet 
regional history since 1917, he has built up an impressive case against the 
Kremlin’s systematic and inexorable destruction in the USSR of national 
thoughts, traditions, and beliefs. This relentless campaign against the national 
aspirations of the Soviet peoples is effectively, if somewhat fragmentarily, re- 
corded here. Mr Kolarz is perforce at the mercy of his Soviet material and where 
it fails him he is baulked, as are most students of Soviet affairs at some point in 
their researches. Nevertheless the factitious flow of his narrative must at times 
beguile the casual reader into thinking that far more is known about the working 
of the Soviet system than is actually the case. Take Mr Kolarz’s treatment of the 
Maris and the Dungans, for example. He has apparently failed to unearth 
anything about developments among the Maris between 1931 and 1946 (pp. 
52-3) or about the Dungans since 1937 (p. 297). Yet in both cases, the clues to 
these gaps are only to be found in dated footnotes at the end of the relevant 
chapters; the text reveals nothing of them. Such reticence is most misleading 
for the reader who ought to be plainly told when a situation is impenetrable. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the Kremlin’s nationalities’ policy for the 
historian is the elucidation of how these policies were and are actually carried 
out, either through the formal instrumentality of the local party and Soviet 
organs, or by more brutally direct means. Mr Kolarz scarcely touches this 
essential aspect of the problem, for he does not attempt to study the local party 
or Soviet system in any detail. This is perhaps too specialist and complicated a 
subject to be included in a broad comprehensive history of Soviet policy such 
as this is. Still, it is a subject of the greatest interest and importance and 
urgently calls for supplementary study. 

As is almost inevitable in a work of this kind, there are many points of detail 
on which one might take issue with Mr Kolarz. But as they are not of them- 
selves of intrinsic importance, they can be ignored here and the book appreciated 
for its lively presentation of a long neglected subject. CG 
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VisA TO Moscow. By Michel Gordey. Trans. from the French by Katherine 
Woods. London, Gollancz, 1952. x+419 pp. Tables. 8?” 5%". 21s. 


M. GorDEY, a French journalist of Russian origin, was most unexpected 
granted a visa to visit the Soviet Union for two months in 1950 on behalf of the 
popular newspaper France-Soir. Though accompanied almost everywhere by 
official guides, and severely limited in his movements, M. Gordey has succeeded 
by his ingenuity, his knowledge of Russian, and his outstanding fairmindedness, 
in producing the most informative of the few books which foreigners have been 
able to write about post-war Russia. M. Gordey’s book includes a valuable list 
of Soviet prices, with equivalents in work-hours, and first-hand experience of 
public reactions and conversation at ‘anti-Western’ plays, at a football match, 
at the Easter service, on May Day, and on other occasions. The author saw 
Russians mingling freely and entering into casual contact without interference, 
but there were no such contacts for him. His clothing marked him as an un- 
touchable, and it was only by one or two accidents that he was able to take part 
in unsupervised conversations. 

Yet the facilities offered to M. Gordey were so much greater than those 
accorded to the few resident foreign correspondents that he felt himself to be 
fulfilling a mission of trust from the point of view of Soviet—Western relations, 
and resisted the temptation to get hold of a Soviet outfit and so pass as a native. 
Nevertheless, he was able to make many revealing observations of life under- 
neath the official surface—of some exploiting of position or privilege, or of the 
reading in tram-cars of the ‘inaccessible’ Dostoevsky and Proust. M. Gordey’s 
assessment of the Soviet standard of living and attitude of mind seems a singu- 
larly fair one, and his ‘Inventory of Mistaken Ideas’ is most salutary. 

WRriGuHT W. MILLER 


REPORT TO THE NINETEENTH PARTY CONGRESS ON THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE C.P.S.U. (B.). October 5, 1952. By G. Malenkov. 
London, Collet’s Holdings; Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1952. 147 pp. Tables. 73”x5”. 6d. 


EcoNOMIC PROBLEMS OF SOCIALISM IN THE U.S.S.R. By J. Stalin. Trans. 
from the Russian. London, Collet’s Holdings; Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1952. 104 pp. 73” 5". 6d. 


THESE two pamphlets are unlikely to find many readers outside the circle of 
Communists or of students of Russian affairs. Whilst Malenkov’s speech is an 
outline of the past and present internal development of the USSR, and of her 
international position, Stalin deals only with theoretical questions, trying to 
square some aspects of Soviet economic practice with Marx’s theory. His views 
are to serve as a guidance to writers of the projected Soviet text-book on 
political economy (a subject banned for a number of years in Soviet universities), 
and therefore deserve close study, but a knowledge of Marxist concepts of 
economy is indispensable to understand his arguments. His remarks on 
collective farm property may foreshadow new important changes in Soviet 
agriculture. MARGARET DEWAR 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THE Mropie East in WorLpD AFFAIRS. By George Lenczowski. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press. xx-+-459 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x64". $6. 4os. 


Tuis book is unfortunately not up to the standard of its predecessor: Russia 
and the West in Iran 1918-48 (1949). Perhaps there has not been time to digest 
the immense amount of material listed in the bibliography. On remoter history, 
for example the introduction and the account of the Straits Question, the work 
is adequate and it contains some out-of-the-way information; but on later 
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material the opinions are not always judicial and often reveal a lack of back- 
ground knowledge, and there are many traces of hasty compilation. It is perhaps 
relevant that the acknowledgements are all for collection of material, none for 
comments and suggestions before publication. 

Among many opinions that it would be difficult to sustain may be mentioned 
those on pages 95 and 316 respectively, that the political changes introduced 
in Iraq by Sir Percy Cox in 1920 and the British declaration about Egypt in 
1922 made no real change. The account of the Persian oil dispute is not en- 
lightening. The author mentions Persian financial grievances vaguely without 
examining their validity; he says that the British Government objected to 
nationalization, without any reference to the ground of the objection—the 1933 
Agreement in which the Persian Government undertook not to cancel or modify 
the concession unilaterally and to submit disputes to arbitration. The omission 
to collate information is illustrated by the references to Syria and Lebanon after 
the defeat of the Vichy authorities. Page 401, where the British are credited 
with the determination to free them from French control, has to be supple- 
mented by looking back to the Free French promise of independence on page 
242 and forward to the statement on page 426 that the United States showed 
‘friendly helpfulness’ to these States in their struggle for emancipation. 

The defects are the more regrettable in that Mr Lenczowski comes to some 
sound conclusions about the effect of British and United States pro-Zionist 
policy on the Arab States, the danger the Persian situation constitutes for the 
Western world, and (p. 428) the interest of the United States in Middle East 
questions formerly regarded as ‘a private, imperial British concern’. 

R. W. BULLARD 


THE SUEZ CANAL IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Hugh J. Schonfield. London, Con- 
stellation Books, 1952. x+174 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” x 5}". 
15s. 

ALTHOUGH the fact is nowhere stated in the present volume, more than two- 

thirds of it (less appendixes) are virtually a reprint, with only minor changes, 

of two of the author’s earlier publications, now out of print: The Suez Canal, a 

Penguin Special (1939), and Italy and Suez, a Hutchinson Pocket Special (1940). 

The twenty pages of unrevised diatribe against the imperial policy of Fascist 

Italy, topical enough in 1940, are stale and remote today; and though the new 

chapters dealing with the history of the Canal from September 1939 to January 

1952 will serve the general reader, and the appendixes contain the relevant 

documents, fifteen shillings is a high price for what is so largely rechauffé. 

GEORGE KIRK 


IsRAEL. By Norman Bentwich. London, Ernest Benn, 1952. 224 pp. Map. 
Index. 8}” 5%". 2is. 


Tuis book gives a most interesting and readable account of the story of Israel 
during the first four years of the State’s existence in relation to the historical 
background of the Jewish people and the political events which led up to the 
establishment of Israel. A general account is given of the social, religious, and 
economic problems which Israel is facing and of the pattern of Israel’s Govern- 
ment and administrative institutions, her legal system and her education, art, 
and culture. Two most interesting chapters are devoted to the problem of the 
Arab refugees and Israel’s attitude to the Arab minority within her boundaries 
and to possible future relations between Israel and the Jews in the Diaspora. 
The problems involved in the continuing deadlock over the internationalization 
of Jerusalem are also discussed at length. 

The author strikes a determinedly optimistic note in dealing with the 
enormous social and economic problems which remain to be solved before Israel 
can be said to be on secure foundations and it would have been interesting to 
have had a more detailed analysis of the economic problems in particular. For 
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the more general reader, however, this book provides a most lucid and well 
balanced account of Israel, written with a depth and tolerance of outlook which 
is not always to be found in books on the subject. 

Dorotuy BENSON 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY GARLAND: a Silver Jubilee Symposium. Ed. by Norman 
Bentwich. London, Constellation Books, 1952. ix+133 pp. 8?"x5}". 
17s. 6d. 

THE outstanding contributions to this symposium are challenging essays by 

Isaiah Berlin and Professor Leon Roth. The former, drawing a brilliant series 

of analogies intended to throw light on the nature of ‘the ancient Judenfrage’, 

illuminates the self-concept of the Chosen People: he compares the unfulfilled 
attempt of part of European Jewry since the French Revolution to assimilate 
itself to Western society with the experience of a party of gifted ethnologists 
devoting ‘all their intellectual and moral energies’ to the study and service of an 
unfamiliar ‘tribe’. Nevertheless, the ‘natives’ treat them as strangers, not least 
because ‘their unique passion for getting things right and for arriving at the 
truth’ sometimes leads them to make a ‘too objective and too cool’ diagnosis of 
tribal shortcomings (pp. 22-6). His conclusion—in Oxford—that ‘the creation 
of the State of Israel has liberated all Jews’ from the ‘form of slavery’ which 
they have endured for almost two thousand years (pp. 39, 42) contrasts with 

Professor Roth’s complaint—in the Jerusalem of 1950—that ‘the scale is so 

small and the horizon so restricted. . . . Eaten up by party animosities and con- 

trolled by party bosses, the whole educational system is in a state of vociferous 

decay’ (pp. 69-70). 

GEORGE KIRK 

THE ARABS AND THE WEsT. By Clare Hollingworth. London, Methuen, 1952. 
xi+285 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5%”. ats. 

In distilling her experience since 1940 for readers seeking a ‘digestible but 

comprehensive’ account (p. vii) of the Arabic-speaking East, Miss Hollingworth 

has produced an attractive and readable piece of intelligent reporting. There are 
many penetrating personal observations; but far too many examples of insuffi- 
cient checking of facts. She implies that in the Palestine War the Arabs’ position 
at the first truce would have been very different, had not the Security Council 
ban denied them armaments (p. 167); but it is not made clear that that ban 
became operative only with the truce itself, and that Zionist propaganda had 
fiercely attacked Britain for continuing her arms deliveries hitherto. A chrono- 
logical confusion on p. 143 (Bludan conference) involves the implied misdating 
by sixteen months of the next five pages; and we are told that General Spears 

was still in the Levant in May 1945 (pp. 99-100). 

All of us who attempt to interpret the Middle East without having been bred 
in its essence are inhibited by our external terms of reference; but in addition 
Miss Hollingworth shares the contemporary obsession with Communism. Her 
assurance that Communism had deeply penetrated the Egyptian Muslim 
Brotherhood is offset by her acceptance in 1951 of the view that the revolution- 
ary movement in the Egyptian Army was also of Communist inspiration (pp. 
225-6). She still regards the Arab East as the immature (p. 31) instrument of 
British interests (p. 179 ad fin.) ; but we look in vain for a deeper sympathy with 
a community rudely awakened and now stretched on the rack of contending 
self-regarding ideologies. 

GEORGE KIRK 


Tue ARABIA OF IBN SAUD. By Roy Lebkicher and others. New York, Russell F. 
Moore, 1952. xiii+179 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. 11” x 83". $6. 
Tuts volume originated as one of a series of information hand-books presented 
by the Arabian American Oil Company to its employees, and contains useful 
material, not least in the scepticism shown (p. 95) with regard to the more extra- 
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vagant estimates of the population of the Arabian peninsula. It should, how- 
ever, be read with some reservations. References in the text, and a note appended 
to the table of contents, state that many of Saudi Arabia’s boundaries with her 
lesser neighbours are undefined; but the maps (e.g. p. 74) accept without further 
qualification Ibn Saud’s maximum claims, including a broad belt of tribal terri- 
tory south and east of the Rub’ al-Khali with the localities of Shabwa in the 
south west and Buraimi in the east. By a curious reversal of terms Iraq and 
Jordan are described as ‘formerly under British protection’, and the Arab 
sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf as ‘British mandates’ (p. 75). The chronology 
of the legend to the Ottoman Empire map on page 41 is unintelligible; and at 
the time of the Iraqi putsch in the spring of 1941, the British Ninth and Tenth 
Armies did not exist, their reduction to a skeleton force being a consequence of 
Rommel’s offensive one year later (p. 68). 
GEORGE KIRK 


A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BookKS AND PERIODICALS IN 
WESTERN LANGUAGES DEALING WITH THE NEAR AND MIDDLE East: With 
Special Emphasis on Mediaeval and Modern Times. Ed. by Richard 
Ettinghausen. Prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Near 
Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned Societies. Mimeographed. 
Washington, Middle East Institute, 1952. viiit+111 pp. Index. 10?” x 53”. 
$1.50. 

OvER seventeen hundred books and periodicals dealing with the Near and Middle 

East are here most helpfully classified and annotated, primarily for the use of 

colleges and public libraries, but with a much wider range of serviceableness. 

Seeing the systematic and practical scheme of organization of the material 

(pp. iv-viii), one is reminded of the shortcomings for Middle East purposes of the 

Universal Decimal Classification, and of the Dewey Decimal Classification of 

which UDC is an extension. Not only has UDC not published any detailed 

classification for Islam, as it has done for Christianity; but its ‘Auxiliary Numbers 
of Place’ contain some curious anomalies with respect to the Middle East region. 

Why is Arabia (53) sandwiched between Japan and India, and divorced from 

her neighbours of the Fertile Crescent (567-+569); and why are Morocco and 

Algeria (64+65) divorced from Tunisia (611) and placed immediately after 

Ethiopia and Eritrea? Will the Committee on Near Eastern Studies now essay 

this further task of correlation? 

GEORGE KIRK 


THE SUDAN 


THE SUDAN: a Record of Achievement. By J. S. R. Duncan. London, Black- 
wood, 1952. xi+283 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5}”. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr DuncaNn is a young District Commissioner, still serving in the Sudan, and 
this book is itself a remarkable achievement. It is not easy to be sound and 
concise without suppressing personal opinion and enthusiasm, but this author 
has succeeded. The first eighty pages are probably the most readable summary 
of the early history of the Sudan that has ever been written, and throughout the 
work Mr Duncan has the storyteller’s knack of throwing a spotlight on the facts 
and personalities of first importance. 

The author’s own admiration and affection for the Sudanese people do not 
prevent succinct criticism of them where this is necessary, while his honest 
pride in what the political service and departments have accomplished in the 
rehabilitation of this country in which nature is niggardly is a pleasant antidote 
to those who can see nothing good in alien rule for Africans. “The statesmen 
knew very little of the east, or of the west, or of the vast hinterland of the south 
where the Sudanese bear no resemblance to the Egyptians. Perhaps they failed 
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to realize that the Sudan was the gateway to Africa; to people dark, and virile, 


and strong’ (p. 79). This sentence summarizes the author’s approach to the | 
Sudan problem, and his conclusion is that the real achievement has been ‘the | 


kindling of the spirit of humanity, freedom, justice, and integrity’. At the end 





is a warning that if the Sudanese do not accept the parliamentary self-govern- | 
ment offered to them they ‘may incur the advice of many commissions, implying | 


for them a more tangible yoke than any condominium rule’. 
PHILIP BROADBENT 


eee 


SUDAN Story. By John Hyslop. London, Naldrett Press, 1952. 136 pp. Illus. 


Map endpapers. 8?” x 52”. 7s. 6d. 


TuIs is an excellent, popular account of Sudan history and development, | 
lavishly provided with illustrations, by a journalist who has lived for several | 
years in Khartoum and knows his subject. The drawings are charming. The | 


book is brim-full of facts and figures but the story is told in a vivid style which 


makes digestion easy. Published at a time when the British public has never | 


been so bewildered by news from various parts of Africa, and by opinions 
expressed with some heat, this book will perform a real service in bringing to 
notice the true facts about the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In what way has the 
administration and development of that country differed from the Gold Coast, 
Kenya, or the Rhodesias? A popular work of this kind should explain this 
question to a wider public than can be reached by articles in serious journals. 

Mr Hyslop has (p. 37) perpetuated the fiction of Blacks ruled by a handful of 
Blues; this unfortunate (or happily malicious) epigram should be killed, for it 
gives an impression of dominance which there has never been. There have been 
many Blues in the Sudan, but the preponderant characteristics of the political 
service have rather been scholarship and human understanding. So much 
development has been described in the brief compass of the book that an 
impression of speed and smoothness in planning and execution is given which is 
fallacious. To those working in the Sudan the pace has always seemed that of a 
camel, with funds, materials, and staff inadequate and the camel sometimes very 
obstinate. It has indeed been a hard and uphill struggle, and the story is not yet 
ended. 

PHILIP BROADBENT 


BritisH PoLicy IN THE SUDAN 1882-1902. By Dr Mekki Shibeika. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 439 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53". 
30s. 

Dr MEKKI SHIBEIKA is Reader in Sudan History at the University College of 

Khartoum. He was one of the first Sudanese to graduate from Beirut University, 

and the first nine chapters of this book were prepared under the guidance of 


_ ~ 


— 


Dame Lillian Penson for submission as a thesis for the Doctorate of Philosophy | 


at the University of London. 

There are six additional chapters dealing with the emergence of the Sudan as 
an international problem in the eighteen-nineties, through the interest shown in 
the Nile Valley by Belgium, Abyssinia, Italy, and France, and the influence 
which this had on the campaign of reconquest by Lord Kitchener. The book 
ends with an analysis of the Condominium Agreement of 1899 between Great 
Britain and Egypt, and Dr Shibeika’s final comment is that the Sudan was at 
all times considered subsidiary to the Egyptian question. With Lord Cromer the 
good government and finances of Egypt certainly came first. 

This work is a remarkable achievement of scholarship, arrangement, and 
balance. Documents have been painstakingly searched in the London Record 
Office, in the Abdin Palace in Cairo, and in the private collection of Mahdist 
papers of Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman El Mahdi at Khartoum. The printed books 
and newspapers of the period have also been studied and the bibliography is 
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impressive. Dr Shibeika throws additional light on many questions by references 
to Arabic documents and telegrams which have not hitherto been quoted; 
the chapters on Gordon’s Mission and Policy are of especial interest, and the 
evidence is allowed to speak for itself. Readers familiar with the accepted spelling 
of Sudan place-names may not like the author’s system of transliteration, which 
is that ‘accepted by the Orientalist’: El Obeid becomes al-Ubayyid and even the 
modern Kosti, of Greek origin, becomes Kusti. 
PHILIP BROADBENT 


AFRICA 


THE MISSIONARY FACTOR IN East Arrica. By Roland Oliver. London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1952. xvili+302 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 7?”x5?”. 
17s. 6d. 


TropicaL Africa’s sudden insistence upon being taken seriously must have sent 
many people to the bookshelves to look for the historical works which are not 
there. They will find plenty of anthropology and vast masses of serial and ad 
hoc reports but the historical sequence of this region, in whole or in parts, into 
which all this miscellaneous information could be fitted, hardly exists. This is 
more true of East and Central than of West Africa. There are reasons for this 
inadequacy, but it is high time that at least attempts to meet it should be made. 
This book is much more than an attempt. It is true that, taking up the story 
of East Africa where Sir Reginald Coupland’s two stout volumes—noble 
exceptions to the rule—leave it at 1890, this book treats of only one aspect of its 
history, that cf the Christian invasion of this region. But, as its pages show, this 
invasion preceded all other aspects of the European occupation and, as govern- 
ment developed, missionary action and policy were interwoven with it, at first 
politically and, later, in an educational partnership. 

Mr Oliver’s book has the authority of long and thorough work upon the 
archives of government and missions, foreign as well as British; it has been 
vivified by his travels in the region of his study and offers a satisfying mixture 
of fact and interpretation. This last is given from a strictly neutral position 
which is, of course, a novelty in a subject that has mostly been dealt with by the 
chroniclers of individual missions or missionaries, writing in all the ardour of the 
faith that took men and women out to live and, in tragic proportions, to die, in 
these newly discovered countries. The evangelists hurried out on the very heels 
of the explorers, far ahead of government or trade, and the major theme of this 
book is the changing attitude of the missions towards the entry of the govern- 
ments which followed them. This difficult inter-action found a climax in the 
episode of the dispatch of Lugard, as agent of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, into the already developed mission field of Uganda, the civil war 
which followed, and the campaign in Britain for the retention of this in- 
accessible country. Upon this, as upon the somewhat comparable Nyasa story 
and that of the struggle with the Arabs for the interior, Mr Oliver’s careful 
researches have thrown new light. 

He brings the book right up to 1949, and there is much about Stateand Church 
in Kenya, including the part played by Dr J. H. Oldham in bringing religious 
influence to bear upon native policy, which should help towards a better under- 
standing of the present crisis in that colony. If there is one fault in a book which 
is a most valuable and original contribution to knowledge, it is that the author 
has attempted to embrace almost too large an area and too many themes in a 
small volume. There is, therefore, a certain inevitable lack of concentration and 
proportion in painting so large a scene upon a small canvas. But all that is in 
the picture is judicious and lively and as we may hope for much more work from 
this new, young historian of Africa, it is a fault that can readily be forgiven. 

MARGERY PERHAM 
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Mau Mau AND THE Kikuyu. By Dr L. S. B. Leakey. London, Methuen, 1952. 
xi+115 pp. Map endpapers. 74”x5". 7s. 6d. 

Tuis short book is based on Dr Leakey’s monumental work on the Kikuyu which 
is not yet published. It has been brought out now because of its topical interest 
and it fulfils its purpose admirably. Dr Leakey probably knows more about the 
Kikuyu than any living man; he speaks Kikuyu ‘as well as, if not better than, 
English’—and his Kikuyu must in that case be elegant indeed for he writes a 
clear workmanlike English which is a pleasure to read. . 

The first part of his book describes the Kikuyu tribe as it was fifty years ago, 
the system of land tenure, and particularly the acquisition of land by the Kikuyu 
from their southern neighbours the Wanderobo. Lucid, precise, and readable, it 
explains why the Kikuyu have grievances about land and how far they are valid 
in reason—not that reason is needed when emotion has once been aroused and 
not that Kikuyu claims today are based on reason. The breakdown of old 
marriage customs and of tribal sanctions for social behaviour, the increase of 
population, the growing use of cash, the failure of white religion just because it is 
white and because white people do not live up to it—all these could hardly be 
better described. A people ripe for the outbreak of some form of revolutionary 
nihilism stand clear before the reader. 

The outbreak itself dominates the second part of his book, and here I do not 
feel the same complete confidence in Dr Leakey as a guide. He likes the Kikuyu, 
he has known them all his life; he belongs to a generation who in writing about 
colonial nationalist movements can use the word ‘loyal’ without quotation 
marks; he would like to think that most of the Kikuyu are loyal. I have a 
feeling, based only on internal evidence, that he over-estimates the number of 
Kikuyu who are sincerely opposed to Mau Mau and not merely speculating on 
which side will win. But that is only a guess; this is an admirable introduction 
to the subject and disposes effectively of any argument attributing the movement 
to a single and simple cause. 


Puitie MAson 


INTRODUCING East Arrica. By Mona Macmillan. London, Faber, 1952. 312 
pp. Map. Index. 9”53”. 21s. 


In Introducing East Africa, Mona Macmillan, though dealing with a wide subject, 
succeeds in making it interesting and illuminating. Travelling through the three 
territories, Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika, she is a shrewd but kindly 
observer. Those who have lived in East Africa will find themselves gently 
carried back—her graphic descriptions arouse a nostalgia. Where it has been 
necessary to report conversations, in some instances provocative, she wisely 
refrains from comment. 

Makerere College comes in for criticism of the right kind (pp. 23-5) and the 
author’s assertion that it was not given sufficient opportunity, nor indeed was 
it equipped to produce the ‘right types’, is apt reply to some of the destructive 
criticism occasionally heard. 

On ‘racial relations’, the author is sometimes profound as, for instance, 
‘Racial conflict in East Africa would leave only fragments of dead countries, 
killed in infancy’ (p. 14). 

As must be expected, there is emphasis on the hardships of African life, the 
poor lot of the women, fear of witchcraft, disease, political aspirations, and all the 
emotions of dependent peoples. It is, however, a refreshing work because it does 
not dramatize, but rather states the facts, leaving the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Mrs Macmillan admits that some of the statements made will cause disagree- 
ment; this is inevitable, but the work is one that will be read with enjoyment 
and, one hopes, with serious intention. 

To those who have the interests of East Africa at heart, the careful descrip- 
tions of the lives led by the women and children, will not only find special appeal 
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but will give food for thought. While it does not throw any new light on 

East Africa, the book approaches the many problems with sympathy and 

understanding, is generally unbiased, and well performs the function of its title. 
SYDNEY TRANTEX 


Last CHANCE IN Africa. By Negley Farson. London, Gollancz, 1952. 384 pp. 
8" x 5h". 8s. 6d. 


TuIs is a new edition at 8s. 6d. of the book first published at twice the price in 
1949. Most people know Mr Farson’s swift uninhibited style. He gives a lucid 
and perceptive description of the ‘fanatic religious cults which are now breaking 
out like boils all over... Africa’. Writing in 1949, he does not mention Mau Mau, 
then barely perceptible, but he has all the same described it; like those others it 
is to be attributed to ‘some common cause which is poisoning the blood-stream 
of the black continent, something deep and desperate in the African’s mind’ 
(p. 220). That still seems to be true and to put it down to one cause would be 
superficial. Mr Farson is convinced that the problem in Africa is psychological, 
that the effects on the African’s mind of anything we do in England ought to be 
considered even cefore the economic aspect; one hopes that everyone concerned 
with Federation in Central Africa has read his book. It is worth looking at it 
again for its sketch of Jomo Kenyatta. With swift bold strokes, Mr Farson 
brings the man alive and gives a sense of his physical presence. 
PHILIP MASON 


WuiTE CIVILISATION: How it is threatened and how it can be preserved in South 
Africa. By Dr E. E. Harris. Johannesburg, South African Institute of 
Race Relations, [1950]. 60 pp. 8}”5}". 3s. 

THE criterion of civilization is moral and political and not solely aesthetic or 

scientific; the mixture of Greek, Roman, and Christian influences which we call 

Western civilization is distinguished from others by its regard for justice and 

the value of the individual. Political domination by the white over the non- 

white, so far from being a means to preserve Western civilization, is the aban- 
donment of all that makes it worth preserving. 

This is the theme of a great part of this pamphlet; no doubt it needs saying 
in South Africa but English readers will find more valuable the writer’s analysis 
of the white population’s loss of efficiency and moral well-being which results 
from colour domination. His solution is a board of examiners to decide who is 
civilized enough to vote, irrespective of colour; the ‘evolved native’ is a con- 
ception well understood in Portuguese and Belgian possessions and no doubt if it 
were adopted now it would solve many problems, but at present neither party is 
ready to go so far and it will soon be too late. 

Puitip MAson 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


THE PoriticaL MinD oF INDIA: an Analysis of the General Elections. By 


Asoka Mehta. Bombay, Socialist Party Central Office, 1952. 89 pp. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. 8” 5%". Rs. 2.4. 


Mr Meuta’s brief analysis of the 1951-2 General Election in India is carefully 
prepared and contains much interesting material. The statistics indicate the 
scale of the experiment. There were 224,000 polling booths and 620 million 
ballot papers; 15,000 candidates contested the State Assembly seats and 1,800 
(a rather low figure) stood for election to the House of the People. The analysis 
of the election results shows the extent to which they were weighted in favour of 
the Congress Party, largely because in single member constituencies their 
candidates secured election on a minority vote. In the country as a whole the 
Congress won the great majority of seats on a minority of votes. This perhaps 
unduly accentuates the Party’s decline in popularity because the number of 
Ss 
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splinter parties was so great that absolute majorities were not easy to obtain, 
Nor is the fact to be overlooked that ‘next to congressmen voters preferred 
ex-congressmen’ (p. 29). As for the future the author thinks that the next five 
years will strengthen the forces of cohesion and that the Congress will move to 
the Right and so become the Conservative Party in India. He sets out fairly 
the considerable advantages and the formidable handicaps under which the 
Communist parties labour and he draws attention to their anxiety to entrench 
themselves among the Sikhs, a martial people inhabiting a strategic area. Even 
in the 1952 General Election the six seats which the Communists won in the 
whole of North India were all in Sikh areas of the Punjab and Pepsu. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE BrITISH IMPACT ON INDIA. By Sir Percival Griffiths. London, Macdonald, 
1952. xiii+520 pp. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}". 45s. 
THE title of this book describes the purpose of the author. Sir Percival Griffiths 
was a member of the Indian Civil Service who, later, became the authentic 
spokesman of the British business community in the Legislature in Delhi and has 
maintained his contact with industry and commerce both in India and in Pakis- 
tan. He is well qualified to gauge the British impact on India in our own time; 
and, to boot, he knows the history of his adopted country. He begins with 
India before the East India Company and concludes with the advent of the 
Nehru Government as the first truly Indian administration. Rightly, he rejects 
the too common censure of ‘imperialism’, describing it as ‘a regularly recurring 
historical phenomenon, calling for neither approval nor condemnation in the 
abstract’, but rather for a true assessment of the spirit and achievement of each 
imperial system in the fair historical perspective (p. 15). 

Having surveyed Hindu India and Muslim India, and passing on to the 
British era from the eighteenth century onwards, he concludes: ‘Although 
European civilization has sometimes been stigmatized by Indian writers as 
materialistic, it is, strangely enough, in the realm of ideas that British influence 
on India has been strongest. The most important illustration of that fact is to 
be found in the development of Indian nationality and the growth of Indian 
nationalism. India had for centuries possessed a marked cultural unity, but 
some dynamic force was needed to engender that group-consciousness and that 
communal pride on which nationality depends. That force was provided by 
British rule. ...’ (p. 481). This is the truth of history; and Sir Percival is to be 
congratulated on the care and skill he has devoted to establishing it by his 
admirable and pertinent book. 


A. F. WHYTE 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT. By D. T. 
Lakdawala. Foreword by C. N. Vakil. London, Oxford University Press, 
1951. 191 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. (University of Bombay Publica- 
tions, Economics Series No. 5, Ed. C. N. Vakil.) 84" 54". Rs. 8. 14s. 

THE author makes it clear that this book stands as written in June 1949. Its 

usefulness as a contribution to India’s economic problem is therefore much 

diminished in view of the course of events subsequently. Its academic treatment 
of its subject makes it difficult to bring the author’s findings into line with the 
actualities of business conditions in India. On pages 41-4, and pages g1-6, Mr 

Lakdawala’s comments on direct business investments are less than fair, and 

removed from reality are his references to the use of sterling reserves for fixed 

investment and the idea (p. 98) of coaxing out hoarded gold. It is easy for the 
academic optimist to prescribe limitations for India to place on the admission 
of foreign capital, but it is not so easy to ascertain how foreign capital may 
regard those limitations. There can be much danger in accepting Mr Lakdawala’s 
theories without recognizing that they are highly charged with political propa- 


ganda, however well intentioned. 
: Epwin HAwArD 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND THE WEST. 2nd rev. ed. By Percival Spear. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 251 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. (Home 
University Library.) 6} x 4}". 6s. 

Tue fact that a new edition has been published within a couple of years of its 

first appearance proves this book’s high quality: an admirable introduction to 

the study of the major problems concerning India and Pakistan, their relation- 
ship with each other and the West. It has a new chapter giving in less than twenty 
pages a convenient survey of the more important events affecting India and 

Pakistan since their coming into existence as independent States. Otherwise it 

is substantially the same as the original issue. 

The author writes with sympathy, understanding, and clarity. One wonders, 
however, if it is the desire to avoid irritation in susceptible quarters that has 
constrained him to overlook certain ugly trends in India and Pakistan. For 
example, while due attention has been drawn to the more obvious, arduous tasks 
confronting these States, the reader has not been told that their leaders are 
adopting totalitarian measures inconsistent with their stridently proclaimed 
love for democratic principles. New constitutions on Western models and uni- 
versal adult suffrage have been introduced. But can parliamentary democracy 
thrive without the leaven of Protestantism and an honest Opposition? The ability 
to do rope-walking is surely no sign of statesmanship. 


SUDHIN N. GHOSE 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR: Past, Present and Future. By A. D. 
Gorwala. (R. R. Kale Memorial Lecture, 1952.) Poona, D. R. Gadgil for the 
Gokhale Institute of Economics & Politics, 1952. 44 pp. 8}”*5}". Rs 2. 

INTENDED for an Indian audience, this lecture defines the Administrator in 

terms peculiar to India but which would include the administrative class of the 

British civil service. The writer looks back with gratitude to his early training 

in the Indian Civil Service, and describes the dilemma in which the Indian in 

British service was placed by his feeling that self-government was better than 

good government. He goes on to the change of function during the war, when a 

Service designed mainly for security, to stop people killing each other, to keep 

roads up and taxes down, was required to manage enterprises such as food 

rationing for 350 million people. He now finds himself in a dilemma not so acute 
as formerly, but none the less real; he must work under Ministers inexperienced 
in administration and over-sensitive to uninstructed opinion. But he finds with 
relief that in dangerous and difficult times the public at last begins to realize his 


value. An able and well-written piece of work. 
Puitrp Mason 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


New Wortp ArisInG: a Journey of Discovery through the New Nations of 
South-East Asia. By Harry Hopkins. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1952. 
ix+310 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 18s. 

Mr Hopxins’s book covers a wide field, from Hong Kong through Indo-China, 

Siam, Malaya, Borneo, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, to India, and the account of 

his travels through these many lands provides the opportunity for some vivid, 

at times entertaining, at times depressing, pictures of the situation as it is today 

in Southern and South Eastern Asia. The author is evidently a thoughtful and 
acute observer, and his conclusion from his long tour is that amongst all classes 
in all the countries which he visited, nationalism is still by far the strongest 
driving force. The newly independent peoples of the region seek first and fore- 
most to construct and consolidate their own national ways of life, and to avoid, 
therefore, implication in the international struggle which, to them, has little 
meaning. The author goes so far as to suggest in his concluding chapter that the 
new nations of Southern and South Eastern Asia may yet prove to be the Third 
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Force which has failed to emerge in Europe, holding the balance between oppos- 
ing world movements. This vision, however, can be realized only if they are 
allowed the timc to exploit the great natural resources of their countries in 
peace, and so organize, as they well might, a group of societies with a standard of 
living so far unknown in Asia. The great question is whether the necessary time 
will be allowed them. Another danger, in the author’s view, is that unwise 
pressure from the West, impinging tactlessly on the sensitive independence of 
these newly-born States, may drive them reluctantly into the arms of the Com- 
munists, for, ultimately, if the necessity for making the choice be forced on them, 
sentiment may compel them to prefer the Chinese to the Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. Some very sensible comments on the menace of ill-informed propaganda 
are given on pages 295-6. The author’s views are at times superficial, and a 
number of errors of fact have crept in, but much that he says repays a IE doc 
B.R. 


GOLDEN EARTH. By Norman Lewis. London, Cape, 1952. 270 pp. Illus. Map. 
8” x52". 18s. 
Mr Lewis provides the reader with a mildly entertaining account of a tour 
through Burma in the year 1951. Unfortunately his work is marred by numerous 
inaccuracies in matters of fact. Thus the second page of the book gives the date 
of the great Pegu earthquake as 1931, whereas it should be 1930; the date 
of the capture of Mandalay by the Karen rebels is given (p. 22) as 1948 instead of 
1949; the missionary referred to on page 41 was named Malcom, not Malcolm; 
and so on. It would serve no useful purpose to extend the list of errors in matters 
of historical fact; but, since so many mis-statements occur in respect of points 
which can be easily checked, readers are entitled to wonder whether the author 
is any more dependable in regard to matters for which the evidence is only his 
own observation and report. A serious study of post-war Burma is a very real 
need, and it is a pity that the opportunity should thus be missed. The photo- 


graphs are good. B. R. P. 


HonG Konc. By Harold Ingrams. Foreword by Oliver Lyttelton. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1952. xii+307 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (The Corona 
Library.) 9" 5%". 27s. 6d. 

Tuts book, the first of a new Colonial Office series, is a notable production which 
will be widely read. The illustrations are well chosen and displayed; the biblio- 
graphy is on the cyclopaedic scale; and the maps are a joy. Of these last the 
map on population density graphically shows the ‘Passport to Pimlico’ situation 
that will occur forty-five years hence if there is no renewal of the lease of all to 
the north of Boundary Street. But the book’s remarkable feature is the scope 
and character of the contacts made by the author in the few weeks of his visit to 
the territory. 

The history is well done with perhaps a slight over-emphasis on opium. In 
the early days before exchange banks there were few commodities to barter for 
silk, tea, and ginger, besides sycee and the black product of Benares and Patna. 
Nor perhaps was William Jardine, the anti-monopolist, quite the villain depicted. 

A lurid picture is painted of the existing slum conditions—self-inflicted but 
deplorable, just as if every New Zealander suddenly decided to live in Rutland; 
but one hopes that the old Simpson testimony of ‘the best scavengered city in 
Asia’ still remains valid. Dust-bins cleared twice daily would make many a 
housewife in Britain envious. On page 220 there is a short reference to the period- 
ical spring-clean given free to every tenement; this always astounded visiting 
health experts. The cleansing gangs, by the way, have a nice Pied Piper nick- 
name in Chinese, reminiscent of the discovery (to the saving of thousands of 
lives and vast sums spent on useless prophylaxis) that bubonic plague is not 
transmissible from human to human. 

The powers of the Unofficial Members of Council in Chapter xxvi are 
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slightly under-drawn. They have the last word in budgeting and finance 
generally which gives a whip-hand in most matters. 

Failing to discover any misprints or misquotations in the book the reviewer can 
only point out one tiny matter. The kind gentleman with a blackboard depicted 
at page 197 is caught instructing his Street Arabs not in the Chinese language but 
in that queer Esperanto-esque jargon of pidgin-Pekinese that is named kuo yue. 

N. L. SmitH 


Hone Kone: What of the Church? By R. O. Hall. London, Edinburgh House 
Press, 1952. 24 pp. 7}”X5”. Is. 
From its title it might be expected that this booklet would be of interest chiefly 
to those concerned with the Christianization of the world, but in fact it deserves 
a very much wider public than this. On racialism, on education, on labour 
conditions, and on much else the writer is illuminating and suggestive. What 
will please many and (one almost hopes) shock a few is the wide scope given to 
the word ‘Church’. Salesian Fathers and Methodists, Irish Jesuits and Salvation- 
ists, not to mention the bold Reichelt experiment of intertwining the Lotus with 
the Cross—‘there’s richness’ indeed. A steady course is steered avoiding such 
shoals as ‘Canterbury or Peking’ and ‘Colonial Office or Church House’. 
N. L. SMITH 


Le DESTIN DE L’INDOCHINE: Souvenirs et Documents 1941-51. By General G. 

Sabattier. Paris, Plon, 1952. iii+466 pp. Illus. Maps. 9”5%". Frs. ggo. 
GENERAL SABATTIER’S book is a valuable contribution to a field of recent 
history about which little is generally known in Britain, namely, the course of 
events in Indo-China in the years 1940-5. The subject is of peculiar interest at 
the present time, when Indo-China is a focal point in the international struggle 
and when the outcome of operations in Tongking may determine the fate of the 
whole of South East Asia; for the development of the existing situation in 
Viet Nam can be understood only in the light of the events of the years following 
1940. The author is well qualified to write on his subject, for, in addition to his 
earlier tours of duty in Indo-China, China, and Japan, he was sent once more to 
Saigon at the end of 1940, served in Indo-China until the Japanese seized control 
in March 1945, and then withdrew with the remnants of his command into China. 
He was thus intimately concerned with all the major developments which 
determined the fate of the French in the Far East during the war years. He is, 
too, a judicious and acute critic, capable of appreciating points of view with 
which he is not himself in agreement. Apart from his narrative of events, 
General Sabattier sheds useful light on the morale of the French in Indo-China 
in the depressing period following the collapse of resistance in France; his 
account of the defeatist attitude of many of his compatriots, and his views on the 
policy of Admiral Decoux, repay careful study. It is evident that men such as 
the General himself, who were confident of the ultimate certainty of the defeat 
of the Axis, had to tread warily under the rule of the Admiral, and it is made 
clear that some suffered grievously for their views. There are also valuable side- 
lights on the relations of the American Office of Strategic Services with the 
extreme nationalists who were soon to reveal themselves as the nucleus of the 
Communist movement in Viet Nam and who, in the General’s opinion, could not 
have risen to their subsequent influence without the aid which was thus provided. 
The book is well documented, and its perusal clarifies much that has hitherto 
been obscure in the history of Viet Nam during the war period. 

B. R. P. 


RECRUIT TO REVOLUTION: Adventure and Politics in Indonesia. By John 
Coast. London, Christophers, 1952. 308 pp. Illus. Map endpaper. Index. 
82" x 52”. 18s. 

Tue Indonesian revolution lasted five years, sometimes taking the form of 

negotiation, sometimes open warfare between Dutch and Republicans. Few 
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people saw more of it than John Coast, who worked as an unofficial diplomatic 
agent for the Republican Government. Originally he was intrigued by Indo- 
nesian culture, her music, and dance; but his activities were shaped by strictly 
political factors. These were the hectic days of the Dutch military actions, 
crippling blockade and chronic insolvency of the Republic, United Nations 
intervention and mediation. All of these are vividly related as he saw them. 
This way of writing tends to shift the true emphasis of events, but the im- 
pression conveyed of South East Asia is a lively and fascinating one. 

His unique experience gives the political reflections far more weight than is 
usual in a personal adventure story, and most of this ground has not been 
covered before. It is a pity that so often when he begins to unravel the strands 
of those complicated political and social forces which he knows from first hand, 
the story slips back into personal reminiscence and anecdotes of the ‘night life 
of Bangkok’ type. Valuable though the book is as source material, more space 
might have been given to the problems of the new independent Indonesia. A 
few cursory remarks on the dangers of Westernization, pertinent though they 
may be, are hardly a substitute. From the final sense of discouragement, it 
looks as if the recruit, for all his good service, is unlikely to sign on for a long- 
term engagement. 

E. A. ROBERTS 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE Far East 1945-1951. By Harold M. Vinacke. 
Rev. ed. Preface by W. L. Holland. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University 
Press for the American Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. vi+144 pp. Index. 8” 5%”. $3. 24s. 

TuHIs summary of American policy in the Far East was originally prepared as a 

data paper for the eleventh international conference of the Institute of Pacific 

Relations, held at Lucknow in October 1950. Professor Vinacke has since revised 

it and has added a chapter which brings the narrative down to the autumn of 

1951. He begins with a brief introductory note on the consequences of the post- 

war weakness of Britain and France. This, coupled with Soviet expansionism, 

impelled the United States to assume responsibilities in Europe which became a 

primary charge upon her. He proceeds to policy in South East Asia, where the 

destruction of ‘colonialism’, hailed with sympathy by the American public, 
transformed a region of relative stability into ‘one of the world’s problem areas’ 

(p. 10). But he is in the main concerned with China; as he sagely remarks— 

“What was usually referred to in pre-war days as United States Far Eastern 

policy was China policy, together with a regional application of the general 

principles on which the foreign policies of the United States were erected’ (p. 11). 

He gives a succinct but clear account of the ill-fated mediatory efforts of 1945-7, 

illustrated by extracts from the American White Paper of 1949. 

This book in general consists of a statement of the motives and objectives 
of American policy and of the differences of opinion which arose in the United 
States over these. In the short space at his disposal Professor Vinacke succeeds 
in giving a fair summary of these conflicting viewpoints, including that of 
General MacArthur. 

F. C. JONES 


JOURNEY TO THE Far Paciric. By Thomas E. Dewey. London, Odhams, 1952. 
288 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 9” x 5#”. 21s. 

MR Dewey, the Governor of New York State and former Republican candidate 

for the Presidency, paid a visit to the Far East in the summer of 1951, partly be- 

cause he felt that he ought to get some first-hand impressions and partly because 

his friend, Mr John Foster Dulles, suggested to him that such a tour would be of 
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help in connexion with the negotiations for the Treaty of Peace with Japan. So 
Mr Dewey went on his tour, visiting Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Indo-China, Malaya, and Indonesia. As he himself is 
the first to make clear, his book is simply the record of the impressions he gained 
and the things that he was told during his brief sojourn in these various countries. 
But, being in the position he is, he met the influential personages in each 
country to which he went and his book is a useful record of what they told him 
of their views on the Asian situation in general and that of their own country in 
particular. Mr Dewey did not find it all easy going; he was treated to a tornado 
of protest from General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek at the exclusion of 
Nationalist China from the Japanese peace conference, and he found the 
Filipino leaders equally vehement because they would not get the eight thousand 
million dollars’ worth of reparations from Japan to which they considered them- 
selves entitled. 

Altogether Mr Dewey’s book is well worth reading, whether or not one 
agrees with the opinions he expresses. He does convey in a succinct way an 
impression of the problems of these Pacific countries and of the menace which 
overhangs them all, though he believes that this can be successfully countered. 

F. C. JONES 


LAND AND PEASANT IN JAPAN: an Introductory Survey. By Andrew J. 
Grad. Foreword by William L. Holland. Mimeographed. New York, 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. xii+262 
pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. 10%”x8}". $3-50. 


Tuis is not intended to be a comprehensive survey. ‘Rather it is designed to 
outline some of the basic factors operating in Japanese agriculture, to show how 
some of these factors were altered, first by the war and then by the Occupation, 
and finally to indicate some of the problems that will remain or emerge with the 
removal of Occupation controls and American economic aid to Japan’ (p. iii). 
With this selective programme the author could hardly be expected to discuss 
at length the special difficulties and opportunities posed by the natural environ- 
ment. Yet it is to be regretted that no more than lip-service is paid to relief, 
soils, and hydrology in view of the limitations they set, particularly to the realiza- 
tion of ambitious land development programmes formulated at the end of the 
war. The treatment of climate is less unhappy, but its intimate relation to 
Japanese agricultural patterns never fully emerges, and the chapters on agricul- 
tural methods and production suffer as a result. 

The main interest of the study lies elsewhere. The operation of war-time 
controls and concern with food supplies served to strengthen the position of the 
peasant as against the landlord and prepared the way for the Land Reform of 
1946, the effects of which are fully discussed. In practice, the peasant is little 
better off than before the war, the exactions of the State having replaced those 
of the landlords. Trends in agricultural production, the place of co-operation, 
the possibilities of mechanization, and the growth of peasant unions are dis- 
cussed. There is a good section on the organization of the Japanese village. A 
postscript summarizes developments to the early months of 1952. In point of 
presentation and style the book leaves much to be desired, but there is much 
that is new and useful for the patient inquirer. 

C. T. SMITH 


La CoNQUETE DE LA CHINE PAR MAO TSE-TUNG (1945-49). By General L.-M. 
Chassin, Paris, Payot, 1952. 244 pp. Maps. (Collection de Mémoires, 
Etudes et Documents pour Servir 4 l’Histoire de la Guerre.) 9” 52”. 
Frs. 700. 


Tuts book is one of a series of studies relating to the second world war, including 
translations from English and German works on the subject. General Chassin 
opens with a brief introductory description of China and a survey of the develop- 
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ments from the fall of the Chinese Empire to the capitulation of Japan in 1945. 
He then proceeds to a description of the political and military events in the 
Kuomintang-Communist conflict, devoting a section of his book to each of the 
years 1945-9. He has drawn extensively, though not exclusively, upon the 
American White Paper of 1949 on China, in particular upon the reports of 
General Barr and of other members of the Joint United States Military Advisory 
Group. His conclusions are therefore very largely in line with those formulated 
in the American White Paper. The victory of the Communists is ascribed to 


their effective propaganda, concentrated upon rallying the poorer peasantry to | 


their side by the agrarian reform programme and the people in general by laying 
stress upon nationalism and anti-imperialism rather than Marxism. Added to 
this was their superior strategy and tactics which formed a striking contrast to 
the discordant and blundering measures of the Nationalist Higher Command. 
General Chassin gives an excellent account of the various campaigns and 
principal battles, well illustrated by numerous maps. He sees China emerging 
as a formidable military Power and one, which, once the process of industrializa- 
tion becomes advanced, might prove capable of dominating Asia. 


F. C. JONEs 


KUOMINTANG AND CHINESE COMMUNIST ELITEs. By Robert C. North with the 
collaboration of Ithiel de Sola Pool. Introduction by John K. Fairbank. 
Mimeographed. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. vii+130 pp. Maps. Tables. (Hoover 


Institute Studies. Series B: Elite Studies, no. 8, July 1952.) 9" 6". $1.75. |) 
In this book, which is one of the Hoover Institute Studies, Mr North has | 


endeavoured to make an analysis of the economic and social origins of the 
leading members of the Communist and of the Kuomintang Parties, mainly over 
the period 1924-50. As the author recognizes, there are difficulties about this, 
especially in the case of the Communists who ‘prefer to hide upper class back- 
grounds and to feature or even fabricate proletarian origins’ (p. 48). However, 
on the basis of the data which he has been able to collect, Mr North finds a 
number of striking similarities in the social status of the personnel of both 
parties. In both the leading men were mainly of upper or of middle class 
origin, and very largely persons who had come under Western influences and 
so become discontented and alienated from the class in which they originated. 
Communist Party members tended from the first to be drawn rather more 
largely from the rural than from the urban areas; in this forming some contrast 
with the Kuomintang. In both parties the peasant and plebeian element came in 
later; in both the effects of war and of economic dislocation in China were to 
depress the intellectual and mercantile groups in favour of the military and the 
peasant elements. This, Mr North finds, preceded the triumph of the Com- 
munists and was not a result of it, although it was a factor in bringing about 
the Communist victory. F. C. Jones 


THE IsLAND BEYOND THE Horizon. By Sverre Holmsen. Trans. from the 

Swedish by Joan Bulman. London, James Barrie, 1952. 143 pp. LIIlus. 

#”X5}". 12s. 6d. 
TuIs is a pleasant book which is neither a documentary on the life of the 
Tahitians nor an analysis of French policy in the Pacific. Mr Holmsen, after 
spending some years in the islands with his wife and little daughter, eventually 
obtained a plot of land on the eastern coast of Tahiti. There they built a hut, 
produced most of their own food, and found relaxation and friendship among 
their Polynesian neighbours. The author writes well and succeeds in com- 
municatirg the sense of enchantment which island life and the islanders held 
and still hold for him. So far from being a contribution to international affairs, 
this book provides a temporary escape from them. 
PHYLLIS KABERRY 
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UNITED STATES 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 195I. By Richard P. Stebbins. Intro- 
duction by Henry Wriston. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign 
Relations; London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. xiv+ 
473 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 83” x 5}”. 36s. 


TuE events of 1951 which constitute the highlights of Mr Stebbins’s latest con- 
tribution to this well-known series of annual surveys are: the introduction of the 
Wherry Resolution touching off the ‘great debate’ on United States policy (8 
January); the installation of General Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe (2 April); the removal of General MacArthur from his Far 
Eastern commands (10 April); the opening of the Kaesong armistice talks (10 
July); the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty (8 September); the enactment 
of the Mutual Security Act (10 October) ; and the termination of the state of war 
with Germany (19 October). 

Although some aspects of the story (e.g. in the Middle East) have become 
more controversial, and others (especially in the Far East) have become more 
complex, Mr Stebbins maintains the spirit of detachment and the generally high 
standard of scholarship characteristic of his two earlier volumes. He is, indeed, 
at his best when dealing with incidents which demand a fine sense of discretion, 
for example, the MacArthur episode, of which he writes: ‘The elements of what 
official Washington knew as “‘the MacArthur problem’’ were clear enough: on 
one side, a distinguished soldier with strong individual views, convinced of the 
primacy of the Far East in world affairs and not readily inclined to defer to 
contrary opinion; on the other, a national administration responsible for the 
conduct of American world policy, deeply convinced of the importance of 
maintaining this country’s system of alliances, and pledged to a course of action 
that ran counter to General MacArthur’s convictions in many important 
respects’ (p. IOT). 

Having taken a fairly broad sweep of history in his previous volumes Mr 
Stebbins is usually able to resume his story without much recapitulation. But 
when he does cast a glance back he does so to good purpose, as, for instance, in 
his introductory chapter, which contains an excellent summary of the evolution 
of the ‘containment’ policy since 1947. His least weighty chapter, perhaps, is 
that on ‘Hemispheric Euphemisms and Realities’ which, if its last seven pages on 
Canada were transferred to the subsequent section on the Atlantic community, 
could probably have been relegated to the end of the volume. 

Each chapter of the survey is, like those of the previous volumes, carefully 
documented, and there is the usual ‘selected bibliography’ and chronology of 
world events. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLIcy 1952-1953. Prepared by 
the Staff of the International Studies Group of the Brookings Institution. 
Foreword by Harold G. Moulton (President). Preface by Leo Pasvolsky 
(Director). Washington, The Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1952. 
xiv-+-412 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 64”. Paper $2. 
Cloth $4. 


AmonG the most pressing needs of the United States today are trained experts in 
foreign affairs to undertake the manifold tasks arising out of their country’s 
enormous and suddenly-acquired international responsibilities. The analysis of 
American foreign policy prepared each year by the staff of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, a foundation for research and education in the social sciences, is intended 
as a hand-book to assist in the training of these experts, in colleges and else- 
where. It also provides a helpful basis for the studies of the many groups which 
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are engaged in disseminating a wider understanding of foreign affairs among the 
American public. 

This, the sixth of these surveys, is, like its predecessors, designed to keep 
teachers and others in touch with the changing methods and plans of those who 
make American foreign policy. However, the first two sections outlining, as 
at the end of June 1952, the position of the United States in the world and the 
detailed problems they faced, make a reference book that would be useful to 
any student of the subject. The third section gives the detailed pros and cons of 
one particular problem as an example of how decisions are made in government 
departments: in this volume the question studied in this way is raw materials 
and national policy. 

Nancy BALFourR 


AMERICAN Crisis Diplomacy: the Quest for Collective Security 1918-1952. By 
Richard W. Van Alstyne. Foreword by Graham H. Stuart. Stanford, Cal., 
Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xili+ 
165 pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $3.50. 28s. 

Tuts short book, which includes two revised chapters from the author’s larger 

survey of American Diplomacy in Action (Stanford, 1944), is a clear and well- 

informed summary of international relations during the period rather than an 
interpretation of them. No sensational explanations are offered, very little con- 
sistency is discovered in the policies of the Western Powers, the mind of the 

Kremlin remains a mystery; on the whole the Japanese emerge as the cleverest 

diplomatists, disastrous though their course has proved for their country. Nor 

will Professor Van Alstyne pass moral judgement on Pearl Harbour: ‘a dis- 
passionate view of the origins of the war with Japan, of even the immediate 
origins, will accept neither Hull’s outburst [of 7 December 1941] nor Roosevelt’s 
subsequent charge of treachery and deception’. Just occasionally similar 
observations escape the author: he makes no secret, for instance, of his poor 
opinion of the abrupt ending of lend-lease (p. 95). The strength of his book lies, 
however, in the chilling exposure of inadequate statesmanship by a plain recital 
of the facts, without comment. At the end Professor Van Alstyne allows himself 

a few rhetorical questions, but there are escape clauses in all his answers. How 

end the Korean War? By coming to terms with Communist China, but keeping 

American military power ‘mobilized’ and ‘alerted’ in South Korea ‘into the 

indefinite future’ (p. 140). Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists? ‘To treat 

them as the government of China is sheer pretense. Yet the United States holds 
to this attitude (there seems to be no alternative) .. .’ (p. 141). Japan? ‘Given 

a free hand, she might show a surprising ability for ameliorating the ideological 

warfare between the Americans and the Communist Chinese’ (p. 141). Finally, 

Europe? ‘American foreign policy faces the paradox of two dangers: in Asia the 

danger is that it will meddle too much, in Europe that it will not meddle enough’ 

(p. 142). Professor Van Alstyne’s general conclusion is that the United States 

should ‘stay on the job’, continuing her work for European recovery and en- 

couraging Japan to resume her position as ‘the principal stabilizing force of East 

Asia’ (p. 142). Clearly he has a soft spot for Japan. 

A. T. MILNE 


U.S.A.: the Permanent Revolution. By the Editors of Fortune in collaboration 
with Russell W. Davenport. London, Heinemann, 1952. xvi-+-244 pp. 
Index. 8?” x5}". 18s. 

Tuts book consists of a collection of eleven articles which originally appeared in 

the February 1951 issue of the United States magazine Fortune. The articles 

thereafter were published in book form in the United States by Prentice-Hall. 

As the editors point out in their introduction to the British edition, there is a 

‘certain lack of continuity between the chapters’ and a ‘kind of condensation 

that is more proper to journalism than to literature’ inevitably arising from the 
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original form of publication. As is also pointed out in the introduction, the 
original articles were written for an American magazine with a predominantly 
American readership. Unless allowances for these facts are made, non-American 
readers may be irritated or disappointed by part of the tone and contents. It is, 
however, very useful for foreigners anxious to become better acquainted with 
any country other than their own to be able, as it were, to eavesdrop on frank 
conversations between nationals of the country which they are studying. There 
is special interest in eavesdropping on this particular American conversation, 
which concerns itself particularly with the questions “What is America?’ 
‘Whither is America moving?’ ‘What should be America’s role in world affairs?’ 
‘Why has America so far failed to win, since it assumed a role of world leader- 
ship, the whole-hearted support and confidence of the other free peoples?’ 
Amongst other thought-provoking questions raised in this series of articles is the 
change which has come over American capitalism in recent times and the failure 
so far of even most of the friends of the United States abroad to realize the 
extent of this change, thus strengthening the tendency for many people, 
especially in Europe, to feel that capitalist America is almost as far removed 
from our ideal as Communist Russia. F. O. DARVALL 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Walter 
Lippmann. Introduction by The Earl Spencer. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1952. 52 pp. 73° X54". 5s. 

THE Sulgrave Manor Board has rendered good service on many occasions to the 
cause of Anglo-American relations; but never better than by bringing Mr 
Walter Lippmann to Oxford, Cambridge, and London in May 1952 to deliver 
the Watson Lectures. These are now published in a little book; and, if I call it 
little, I hasten to add that its value is in inverse proportion to its size. Those who 
know Mr Lippmann’s writing always find in him those qualities of integrity 
and clarity that he has taught us to expect from him ever since he made a name 
for himself in the pages of the New Republic nearly forty years ago. 

Mr Lippmann’s argument is in two parts: Tradition to 1945 and Facing a 
New World Situation. It turns on two hinges, the first in the word Tradition, 
the second in the word New. Mr Lippmann describes the present moment as a 
‘critical period’ and emphasizes ‘the radical novelty’ now thrust upon the people 
of the United States summoned, as they are by fate, to play a part in the Old 
World which George Washington warned them in his Farewell Address that they 
would perform at their peril. No writer of our time has depicted with such 
cogency as Mr Lippmann the predicament in which the American people now 
find themselves. His book should be compulsory reading for all Europeans. 

A. F. WHYTE 


DEFENSE WITHOUT INFLATION: with Recommendations of the Committee on 
Economic Stabilization. By Albert G. Hart. Foreword by Evans Clark. 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1951. xiv+186 pp. 8" 5}". $2. 


FINANCING DEFENSE: Federal Tax and Expenditure Policies with Policy 
Recommendations by the Committee on Economic Stabilization. By 
Albert G. Hart and E. Cary Brown. Assisted by H. F. Rasmussen. Fore- 
word by Evans Clark. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1951. xiv+ 
161 pp. Tables. 8”x5}”. $2. 

THESE two books are excellent specimens of the tracts for the times which the 

speed of American publication and the energy and teaching commitments of 

American economists allow to be produced so much more successfully on the 

other side of the Atlantic than on this. Both of these books were produced in 

the early days of the rearmament drive following the outbreak of war in Korea, 
and should be read with that fact in mind. The reader, wise after the event, 
may well be tempted to say that the magnitude of the problem was over- 

estimated, and that the virtual stabilization of retail sales between mid-1951 
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and mid-1952, without any very great help from price-control, proved the 
American economy to be considerably more expansible in the face of defence 
requirements than the authors supposed. This, however, would be a rash con- 
clusion. The reaction from the ‘buying spree’ of late 1950, coupled with the 
budget surplus of 1951, to say nothing of price and wage control, were factors 
which worked against inflation; and have been absent or much reduced in 
effectiveness since mid-1952. The authors did not, in any case, consider the 
weapons necessary to cope with a galloping inflation; a creeping inflation, with 
prices rising at perhaps little more than 5 per cent a year, was the danger they 
envisaged, and it is not improbable that precisely this danger still confronts the 
United States. 

Whatever their success as prognosticators, however, they must be given 
great credit for a most lucid and realistic description of the nature of inflationary 
pressure in a partially controlled economy, and (of perhaps less direct interest to 
British readers) an equally clear account, mainly in Financing Defence, of the 
possibilities and effects of changes in the United States’ tax system. The main 
emphasis of their recommendations (or rather, those of the Committee with 
which they worked) is on the orthodox remedies—balanced budgets and reduced 
liquidity, even at the cost of raised interest rates; but price and wage control are 
assigned (with the dissent of one member of the committee) a not unimportant 
place in the general scheme. Liquidity in the United States is already very con- 
siderably below the pre-war level, and interest rates have been somewhat, 
though not greatly, raised. Whether budgetary orthodoxy will prevail against 
the desire for tax reduction in the new Congress and Administration remains to 
be seen. But, in any case, it seems that, in the kind of economy which now 
exists in the United States, the upward push of costs (especially wage-costs) is 
the main inflationary factor, and whether inflation can be resisted depends on 
whether productivity can keep up with wage-rates, and whether drastic in- 
creases in the prices of raw materials and foodstuffs can be avoided. 

A. J. Brown 


THE PATTERN OF UNITED STATES ImporT TRADE SINCE 1923: Some New Index 
Series and Their Application. By John H. Adler and others. Foreword by 
Allan Sproul. New York, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1952. 136 
pp. Charts. Tables. 107”. No price. 


THE appearance of this booklet is another symptom of American interest in the 
solution of the dollar problem in the healthiest of all possible ways—by larger 
American imports. Series have been calculated from 1923 to 1950 for price, 
value, and quantity of American imports, classified by economic class (e.g. crude 
foodstuffs, finished manufactures), by regional origin, and from ten European 
countries (or groups of countries). On the basis of these figures the endeavour is 
made to ascertain quantitatively the ‘systematic’ factors affecting these imports 
and particularly their national income-elasticity and price-elasticity. The broad 
conclusion is that imports of raw materials depend primarily upon the level of 
the United States national product, but that imports of finished manufactures 
are also highly responsive to changes in relative prices. The statistical problems 
involved in such studies are carefully examined; but it is difficult not to feel that 
the authors are a little too optimistic as to the extent to which practical con- 
clusions can nevertheless be drawn from the figures. They rightly point out that 
imports of raw materials may be powerfully affected in the long run by price 
relativities, even though they do not react in the same year. As evidence for the 
importance of reductions in the American tariff their results may be impressive: 
foreign Governments, on the other hand, considering whether they can by de- 
valuation or otherwise secure an adequate place for their exports in the American 
market, must look also to the prospects of American policy and in particular the 
resistance offered to applications by American industries for increased pro- 
tection. 
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The booklet is more readable than might have been expected of a statistical 
study of this character and can be understood by the well-informed non-technical 
student of economic affairs. 


EDWARD CHARLES 


THE WORLD THE DOLLAR BuILT. By Gunther Stein. London, Dobson, 1952. 
288 pp. Index. 83” x52”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is a detailed and well-argued, but entirely one-sided, exposition of the 
thesis that President Roosevelt, if he had lived, would have led the world to 
peace through plenty, but that now American big business, through its attempts 
to save free enterprise from another economic depression, is leading the world to 
a war that could be avoided by reforming the American way of life. Mr Stein 
does not allow for the facts that the average American does not want his way of 
life reformed and that most American business men are as genuine lovers of 
peace, and as ready to make sacrifices for it, as are other members of the com- 
munity, and more conscious than most of them of the international importance 
of a prosperous United States. 

There is no doubt that present American policies, both at home and abroad, 
have many inadequacies and weaknesses. But if, as Mr Stein advocates, the 
United States devoted themselves to reforming their own economy and that of 
other non-Communist countries, instead of to rearming, there is no certainty 
that the Soviet Union would not take advantage of the opportunity for further 
aggression. Indeed, most of the evidence is to the contrary. The world the dollar 
built has a brighter future than is anticipated in this book and, if that world were 
pulled down, the risk that it would be replaced by a Communist one is too great 
to be worth taking. 


Nancy BALFour 


GENERAL 


An INTRODUCTION TO WoRLD Potitics. 2nd ed. By W. Friedmann. London, 
Macmillan, 1952. xiv-+384 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 7}”x 
5". 15s. 

THE main object of this book is to ‘show the interrelation of international 
problems’, writes the author in his foreword (p. xi), and in this he has to some 
extent succeeded. His success would have been greater if he had devoted more 
attention to Communism in general and to Russian Bolshevism in particular—a 
page or two on Marxism and four pages on International Communism and 
Russian Imperialism and Communist Ideology are surely not enough. ‘Ifit has a 
message’, Dr Friedmann goes on, ‘it is that the individual citizen has a vital 
responsibility to discharge and that he is not as helpless as he may seem’. This 
message, for all the exhortation in the final chapter, does not come across. 

This second edition includes two new chapters, one on African developments 
(reprinted from the Toronto International Journal), and one on the international 
aspects of migration; they are not notably happy additions. The most useful 
things in the book are the appendices, among which is to be found the text of the 
treaty constituting the European Coal and Steel Community. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


READINGS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Ed. by Frederick H. Hartmann. 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1952. xiv-+303 pp. (McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science.) 9}” x6}”". $3.50. 28s. 


Tuts book is intended to provide a supplementary reading text for a course on 
international relations, politics, and organization for undergraduates. The 
selected readings are grouped under three main sections: the forces and elements 
of international politics, the forms and organization of international relations, 
and lastly the issues of contemporary world politics. Each part is further sub- 
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divided into relevant chapters, each of which is introduced by the editor with a 
short essay, discussing the topic in general and pointing out the significance of 
the selected readings. The readings are well chosen, and each of them is reason- 
ably long, which is far preferable to a mass of short quotations, which are apt to 
confuse rather than enlighten. 


TEUAN G. JoHN 


QUAKER RELIEF: an account of the relief work of the Society of Friends 1940-8, 
By Roger C. Wilson, London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. xii+373 pp. Illus. 
8?" x54". 15s. 
No country treated her pacifists with greater wisdom and discretion during the 
recent war than the United Kingdom. The vast majority of some 60,000 men 
and women who were called up and claimed exemption on conscientious grounds 
were able to serve the community usefully in conformity with their convictions. 
Cases of official intolerance or pacifist defiance were rare. Many of the con- 
scientious objectors were Quakers and served in the Friends Ambulance Unit or 
(under its different names) the Friends Relief Service. 

The Friends Ambulance Unit was never an official Quaker body. It existed 
to provide young pacifists with opportunities for constructive civilian work, 
‘preferably arduous and dangerous’, as Roger Wilson points out (p. 19). The 
Friends Relief Service, on the other hand, was an official organ of the Society of 
Friends, and its purpose was to meet some of the material and spiritual needs 
caused by the devastation of modern war. In retrospect, the difference between 
the two bodies seems to have been one of emphasis rather than of essential pur- 
pose ; once the immediate post-war emergency had passed, the flow of recruits 
to both bodies almost ceased. It is interesting that the majority of members of 
both organizations were not themselves Quakers. 

An account of the Friends Ambulance Unit was published six years ago,} 
and now the story of the Friends Relief Service is told by Roger Wilson, who was 
general secretary of the organization during the war. His account has many 
more of the virtues and fewer of the vices than most ‘official’ histories, though 
his description no doubt has a greater coherence than the work seemed to 
have at the time. The most striking impression which emerges is that the most 
carefully devised official plans are necessarily incomplete: there is always a place 
for the voluntary agency which is prepared to put the welfare of a handful of 
individuals before the exigencies of administrative convenience. The Friends 
Relief Service co-operated closely with the authorities at home and abroad, but 
it challenged officialdom when common sense and what Quakers call ‘concern’ 
indicated such a course. Roger Wilson describes the work of the Friends Relief 
Service with lucidity and humility, giving a proper account of the spiritual 
inspiration which lay behind service which must often have seemed frustrating. 

SYDNEY D. BAILEY 


OvuaKERS VisiT Russia. Ed. by Kathleen Lonsdale. London, East-West Re- 
lations Group of the Friends’ Peace Committee, 1952. vi+145 pp. Illus. 
8h" x 5}". 38. 6d. 

TuE history of the three hundred years during which the Quakers claim to have 

‘given to the world a clear peace testimony’ has not discouraged them from per- 

sisting in their efforts. It is difficult to tell from this report of the Quaker 

mission to the Soviet Union in 1951 whether, after their visit, they were satisfied 
with its results. No doubt Mr Malik was suitably impressed by their proposals 

for reciprocal non-interference, disarmament, etc., but, being realists, they did 

not expect him, ‘as a politician in office . . . to announce a change of policy toa 

small religious group’ (pp. 61-2). 

jc 


1A. Tegla Davies. Friends Ambulance Unit: the story of the F.A.U. in the second world 
way 1939-1946. (London, Allen & Unwin, 1947.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

With great interest I read Mr J. Emlyn Williams’s article under the title 
‘The German Federal Republic Today’ in your October 1952 issue (pp. 422-31). 
It is always good to know how foreigners see the political development of one’s 
own country and I think that some of Mr Williams’s observations are well 
founded. He has however some erroneous ideas about Western Germany’s 
constitutional system. There are quite a few instances when members of the 
Bundestag voted against their party and I cannot find that the description of 
the deputies as being ‘of the small bureaucratic type’ is very much to the point. 

As to the Bundesrat, it is in every sense a second chamber. It can be and has 
frequently been a check upon the Bundestag. Mr Williams’s remark that the 
Bundesrat is simply an organization for watching the interests of the Lander 
or States at the federal level is unfounded. I would like to draw Mr Williams’s 
attention to several articles of the Federal Constitution. Certain types of 
federal statutes require concurrent votes by the Bundestag and by the Bun- 
desrat. This applies to a number of important finance and tax laws (Art. 105 
par. 3; Art. 106 pars. 3-4 and Art. 107). It also applies to laws which regulate 
organization and procedure of administrative agencies in the Laender (cf. Art. 
81; Art. 84 pars. 1-5; Art. 85 par. 1; Art. 108 par. 3). 

With regard to all other Bills, the Bundesrat has a strong veto power (Art. 
77). If the Bundesrat votes on the veto by a two-thirds majority it requires a 
two-thirds majority in the Bundestag to over-rule the veto of the Bundesrat. So 
far, no veto of the Bundesrat has ever been over-ruled by the Bundestag. In 
most instances compromises have been worked out between the Bundestag and 
the Bundesrat. 

There are some other mistakes on page 428. The Bundesrat never decided to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the Constitution for a decision with regard to 
the European Defence Treaty, nor is it correct that the formation of the Govern- 
ment in the new State of Baden-Wiirttemberg resulted in a majority of the 
Bundesrat being against the Government Coalition. In the last months the 
Government won several important votes in the Bundesrat and lost others. 
There is no permanent majority, neither against nor for the Government in the 
Bundesrat. The Bundesrat decides independently on the merits of the issues. 


Yours faithfully, 
KARL CARSTENS 
Schaumburg-Lippe-Str. 9, 
Bonn. 
g December 1952 


POLICY FOR MALAYA 1952 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

I have recently read in your October issue Professor Silcock’s address 
entitled ‘Policy for Malaya’ (pp. 445-51). At its conclusion the opinion is 
recorded that in the long run our association with Malaya must depend on 
friendship alone and that the keystone of our policy is humbly to seek this 
friendship. Whilst agreeing, without reservation, that it is of great importance 
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that our relations with the inhabitants of Malaya should be friendly and that 
all our dealings with them should be conducted courteously I steadfastly main- 
tain that the record of British influence in Malaya is such that undue humility is 
not imperative. 

When the first British Administrators and Advisers were posted to the Malay 
States they found a country vastly different from the highly developed and 
hygienic Malaya of today with all its social and welfare schemes. The meta- 
morphosis of this completely undeveloped territory covered with jungle and 
entirely dependent for communications upon its rivers is due in no small measure 
to the ability, foresight, and drive of successive generations of British civil 
servants, merchants, planters, and miners. We should always remember and we 
should be proud of their achievements in the realm both of material and social 
betterment. 

It is of interest to remark Professor Silcock’s warning that we should not give” 
undue credit to the European planter but should remember that our standard of” 
living owes much to the ‘self-defence and resistance to Communist propaganda _ 
of the Malay smallholders’ and to ‘the courageous attitude of the rubber workers’ 
unions in resisting intimidation and threats of torture from the Communists and 
simultaneously organizing . . . to get decent standards for their members from™ 
their employers’. He continues that ‘it is no exaggeration to say that our” 
standard of living in the United Kingdom is affected by these men’. While a 
warm tribute is due to a very great number of Asians who have gallantly defied” 
the onslaughts of the Communists in Malaya, Professor Silcock in detracting” 
from the achievements of the European planters has selected very badly and 
is guilty of considerable exaggeration. 

Those of us who have lived ‘up country’ after the emergency started know” 
that the Malay smallholders have suffered much at the hands of the terrorists” 
but it is also common knowledge that in almost countless cases immunity from” 
murderous attacks has been purchased by ceding to or selling for the terrorists 
an appreciable percentage of the rubber the smallholders have thus been per- 
mitted to produce. Furthermore whatever may be said of the credit to be given 
to the organizers of the trade unions in obtaining higher wages for the labourers | 
it cannot be successfully argued that they are responsible for a higher output of | 
rubber or even for the continued production of it. 

Professor Silcock’s amazing observation that ‘fortunately the rubber in-} 
dustry has been little affected’ by reason of the emergency deserves especial | 
notice. I confidently assert that not one person adequately informed as to the | 
effect upon the rubber industry of the terrorists’ activities would subscribe to his | 
sweeping and quite unsupportable assertion. 

Lastly, I invite attention to his advocacy of ‘cool confidence’ with the accent | 
on the ‘cool’ and of being able to ‘show contempt for violence.’ Many fallacious } 
theories are more easily preached than practised. It would be most unwise for 
those exposed to actual danger to follow Professor Silcock’s advice and to) 
neglect to take all reasonable precautions. I suggest that it would have been | 4 
of small service to the community if Mr Oliver Lyttelton had allowed himself 7 
to be cast for the role of the sitting bird. C’est magnifique mais ce n’est pas la” 
guerre. : 

Yours faithfully, 
ERROLL D. SHEARN 
16 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 
1 December 1952 


ERRATUM 


JANvuARY issue of this Journal. Page 60, line 20, should commence, ‘Armistice 
of 28 October, 1944,’ not ‘September’. 





